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Washington and Capt. Forest inquiring for the Hessian Picket. (See page 117.) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


——— 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Retreat of Washington through the Jerseys—Disorganiza- 
tion of his Army—Finally takes post beyond the Dela- 
ware, near Trenton—Unaccountable apathy—Washing- 
ton takes advantage of it—Reinforced—Reorganization 
of the Army—Washington resolves to march on Trenton 
—Passage of the river—The Attack—The Victory—March 
on Princeton—Astonishment of Cornwallis—Death of 
Colonel Rah]—The effect of the Victory upon the Country 
—Poverty of the Army—Robert Morris, the Noble Finan- 
ciere—etc., etc. 


In the meantime, Howe pushing up with spirit 
the advantage he had gained, crossed the Hudson 
six miles above Fort Lee, with six thousand men, 
and moved rapidly down upon it. Cornwallis, who 
had command of this division, pressed forward 
with such vigor that Washington was compelled 
to leave behind all his heavy cannon, three 
hundred tents, baggage, provisions, and stores of 
all kind. The Jersey shore being entirely com- 
manded by the British men-of-war, from which 
troops could be landed at any time, Washington 
with his desponding, almost disorganized army, 
drew off toward the Delaware. The militia, 
wholly dispirited, deserted in large numbers — 
even the regulars stole away, so that Washington 
soon had but little over three thousand men with 
whom to oppose twenty thousand. He had no- 
thing that could be dignified with the name of 
cavalry, while the enemy was well supplied, and 
could overrun the whole flat country through 
which his course now lay. In the mean time the 
inhabitants despairing of the success of the Ame- 
rican cause, began to look toward the British for 
protection. An insurrection was breeding in 
Monmouth, to quell which Washington was com- 
pelled to detach a portion of his troops. The 
Tories took heart, and fell without fear on those 
who remained true to the cause of freedom. En- 
couraged by this state of feeling among the in- 
habitants, the two Howes issued a proclamation, 
in which pardon was promised to all offenders 
who would within sixty days submit themselves 
to the royal authority. Multitudes obeyed, and 
with an army falling to pieces through its own 





demoralized state, in the midst of a disaffected 
population, pressed by an overwhelming victo- 
rious army, Washington saw a night closing 
around him, through the blackness of which not 
a single ray shot its cheering light. But it was 
in such circumstances as these that the true 
grandeur of his character appears. Superior 
to the contagion of example, he neither doubts 
nor falters. Rising loftier as others sink in de- 
spair, moving serener the greater the agitation 
becomes around him, he exhibits a reserve power 
equal to eny emergency—a steadfastness of soul 
that nothing earthly can shake. 

He immediately ordered Lee, by forced marches, 
to join him ; sent to Gen. Schuyler to forward him 
troops from the frontiers of Canada; called on 
Pennsylvania to assemble her militia if she would 
save Philadelphia, and on the governor of New 
Jersey, to furnish him with troops, if he would 
not see the entire province swept by the enemy. 
But the country was paralyzed, and with his 
feeble band he continued to retire before the 
enemy. Lee, intent on delivering some bold 
stroke of his own, and thus eclipse Washington, 
whom the provinces began to suspect of in- 
efficiency, refused to obey the orders of his com- 
mander, and finally, a victim to his own folly, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, thus adding 
another to the list of calamities, for the country 
generally had placed great reliance in his skill 
and experience as a general. 

Driven from the Hackensack, Washington took 
post behind the Aqukannunk. Pressed hotly by 
Cornwallis, he was compelled to abandon this 
position, and retiring along the Raritan took 
post at New Brunswick. Here the Maryland 
and New Jersey troops declared the time of 
their enlistment had expired, and shouldering 
their muskets, left the camp ina body. Their 
departure shook the rest of the army, and it 
required all of Washington’s efforts to prevent 
it from disbanding wholly. Unable to offer any 


resistance, he retreated to Trenton. Here, re- 


ceiving a reinforcement of two thousand men 
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from Philadelphia, he began to assume the 
offensive ; but finding Cornwallis advancing in 
several columns, so as to cut off his retreat, he 
crossed, on the 8th of December, to the right 
bank of the Delaware, destroying all the bridges 
and boats after him. Here he sat down know- 
ing it was the last stand that could be made be- 
tween the enemy and Philadelphia. 

The English general taking up his head-quarters 
at Trenton extended his army up and down the 
river, but made no serious demonstrations to 
cross. He neither collected boats, nor materials 
for bridges, nor attempted to pass by means of 
rafts. A sudden and unaccountable apathy 
seemed to have seized him, and the energy with 
which, since the taking of Fort Washington, he 
had pressed the American army, and which 
threatened to crush the rebellion at once, de- 
serted him. Nothing was easier than to ford the 
river and seize Philadelphia, and compel Wash- 
ington to carry out his sublime purpose, ‘‘ retreat, 
if necessary, beyond the Alleghanies.” 

The delay of the British here enabled Wash- 
ington to strengthen his army. He sent Mifflin 
and Armstrong through Pennsylvania, rousing 
the patriotic citizens to arms. Sullivan joined 
him with Lee’s division, and Gates arrived with 
four regiments from Ticonderoga. Still the 
prospect was inexpressibly gloomy. Rhode Island, 
Long Island, New York, nearly all the Jerseys, 
had one after another fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, and nothing seemed able to resist his 
victorious march. 

The reinforcements, however, that had come 
in encouraged Washington in the hope that he 
might yet strike a blow which, if it did not se- 
riously embarass his adversaries, would never- 
theless rekindle hope throughout the country. 
Although the force under him was inadequate to 
any great movement, something must be done be- 
fore the winter shut in, or the spring would find 
Congress without an army, and the American 
cause without defenders. The British were wait- 
ing only for cold weather to bridge the Delaware 
with ice, when they would cross; and, crushing 
all opposition by their superior force, march 
down on Philadelphia. Though the heavens grew 
dark around Washington, and fear and despond- 
ency weighed down the firmest hearts, his sublime 
faith in God and the right never shook, and even 
in this hour of trial and of gloom he lifted his 
voice of encouragement, declaring he saw the 
morning beyond it all. He sent Putnam to Phila- 
delphia to erect defenses, behind which the army 
might, if driven back from the Delaware, make a 
desperate stand for the city. 

In the mean time the reorganization of the 
army on the plan adopted by a Committee of 





Congress and Washington at Harlem Heights, 
was carried forward.* Congress, however, at 
this time retired in affright to Baltimore, and 
the Tories of Philadelphia, embracing nearly all 
the Quakers, took courage, rendering Putnam’s 
situation doubly precarious. 

While trouble and uncertainty pervaded both 
Congress and the army, Lord Howe, having re- 
signed the command to Cornwallis, retired to 
New York, where he remained tranquil, in the 
full belief that an easy victory awaited him. 
The latter officer having lost all fear of the Ame- 
rican troops, stretched his army in a chain of 
cantonments, from Trenton to Burlington, and 
also retired to the snugger quarters of New York. 
Colonel Rahl, with fifteen hundred men, was sta- 
tioned at Trenton; Count Donop occupied Bor- 
dentown with a brigade of Hessians, while still 
lower down, and within twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia, lay another corps. Other portions were 
quartered at Amboy, Brunswick, and. Princeton. 
This was the position of affairs as the cold blasts 
and heavy frosts of the latter part of December 
began to gather the ice on the Delaware, promis- 
ing soon to construct a solid bridge, over which 
the victorious enemy could march without resist- 
ance. The American army, thinly clad, poorly 
fed, and worse housed, presented a sorry specta- 
cle as it paraded on the frozen ground, amid the 
drifting snow-storm; and the bands of music, 
failed to stir into enthusiasm the blood of those 
who could see no morning beyond the night that 
enveloped them. The Tories were in high spirits, 
and ‘the patriots correspondingly downcast and 
depressed. 

Washington, firmly resolved to smite his over- 
confident adversary, if fortune would give but 
the faintest promise of success, carefully scruti- 
nized every position, and pondered well every 
plan suggested to his mind. The fiery Stark re- 
marked to him one day, ‘‘ You have depended a 
long time on spades and pickaxes, but if you 
ever wish to establish the independence of the 
country, you must rely on fire-arms.” ‘ That,” 
replied Washington, ‘‘is what I am going to do. 
To-morrow we march on Trenton, and I have 
appointed you to command the advance-guard of 
the left wing.” He had resolved to cross the 
Delawaré at night, and surprise the Hessians at 
Trenton. Christmas was fixed upon, because he 


* By this plan all the continental troops were to consti- 
tute one grand army of eighty battalions, in all sixty 
thousand men. To induce enlistments during the war a 
bounty of twenty dollars was offered, together with a lot 
of land, to be given at the close to the survivors, or to the 
family of him who had fallen. The amount was in pro- 
portion to the grade, advancing from one hundred acres, 
the share of a common soldier, to five hundred, that of a 
colonel. 
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knew this to be a time of carnival among the 
German troops, and hoped to fall upon them 
overcome with wine and sleep. The Pennsylva- 
nia militia, under Cadwallader and Ewing, the 
former stationed at Bristol, opposite the corps at 
Bordentown, and the latter just below Trenton, 
were ordered to cross at the same time, and by 
a simultaneous attack, confuse and distract the 
enemy. Washington, with two thousand four 
hundred men, marched to McKonkey’s Ferry, 
nine miles above Trenton, and at dusk began to 
cross. It was an hour big with results to the 
cause of his country, and he felt the heavy re- 
sponsibility he had assumed. He was calm but 
solemn, and as he stood dismounted beside his 
horse and gazed on the turbulent river, adown 
whose bosom the ice, which the sudden cold had 
formed, was angrily drifting, and listened to its 
crushing, grinding sound against the frozen 
shores, blending in its monotonous roar with the 
confused tramp of the marching columns, and 
heavy roll of the artillery wagons, and hoarse 
orders of the officers, his aspect and air were 
those of one who felt that the crisis of his fate 
had come. He was about to put a large and al- 
most impassable river between him and the foe, 
and the morning dawn would see his little army 
victorious, or annihilated, and his country lifted 
from the gloom that oppressed it, or plunged still 
deeper into the abyss of despair. As he thus 
stood absorbed in thought and pressed with 
anxious care, Wilkinson approached him with a 
letter from Gates. Roused from his contempla- 
tion, he fixed a stern look on the officer, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* What a time is this to hand me letters !”’ 

The night closed in dark and cold—the wind 
swept in gusts down the river, while the rapidly 
increasing ice threatened to prevent entirely the 
' crossing of the troops in time for a night attack. 
A few boats reached the opposite shore, when a 
blinding snow storm set in, casting such utter 
darkness on the river, that those which followed 
became lost, and drifted about in the gloom. 
General Knox, who had a voice like a trumpet, 
stood on the farther shore, and kept hallooing to 
those struggling in the middle of the stream, and 
thus indicated the point toward which they should 
steer. It was a long and inconceivably distress- 
ing night to Washington. He had calculated on 
a surprise, but as hour after hour wore away, 
and the boats entangled in the ice delayed their 
arrival, he saw that this on which he had placed 
his chief reliance, must be abandoned. His po- 
sition grew more and more critical every moment. 
Cadwallader and Ewing might have crossed, and 
relying on his codperation attacked the enemy 
alone and been defeated, or unable to cross at 
all, left him unsupported to meet in open day- 





light a prepared enemy, whose heavy artillery 
could effectually sweep every street up which his 
untrained troops might attempt to advance. 
For nearly twelve hours he watched on the banks 
of the Delaware, listening to the shouts and up- 
roar of his scattered army, floundering in the 
gloom, and though an eternity seemed to inter- 
vene between the arrival of the boats, he showed 
no irritation, but stood like a column of marble 
amid the storm, his great heart almost bursting 
with anxiety, and yet not an indication of it in 
his voice and bearing. Hecould have pushed on 
with less men, but dared not advance without 
the artillery, which was the last to get over. 
This at length arrived, and at four o’clock in 
the morning the army took up its line of march. 
He was still nine miles from Trenton, and the 
whole distance to be made against a storm of 
sleet beating full in the soldier’s faces. The 
army was divided into two columns—one under 
Sullivan, taking the road along the bank, while 
Washington, in person, accompanied by Greene, 
led the other by the Pennington road nearly pa- 
rallel and a little farther inland. As day broke 
dimly over the dreary landscape, Washington 
saw that his troops were suffering severely 
from the fatiguing work of the night, and ordered 
a halt that they might take a few moments rest. 
No one, however, was permitted to leave the 
ranks. The order had scarcely passed down the 
line before every man was leaning heavily on his 
musket, and the whole column standing as if 
suddenly frozen in its place, while the storm si- 
lently sifted its white covering over all. Many 
were but half-clad, and without shoes or stock- 
ings stood shivering on the frozen ground. Only 
a short respite, however, could be given, and 
soon the order, ‘‘FoRWARD,” passed down the 
ranks. As the column put itself in motion, 
Washington, to his surprise, saw one half quietly 
slip away from the other half, leaving it standing 
motionless and fast asleep inits place. It was 
with difficulty the poor fellows could be roused, 
but when, not long after, the guns of the advance- 
guard broke on their ears, there was no lack of 
wakefulness and energy. 

Under the driving sleet many of the muskets 
of Sullivan’s troops became wet and unfit for 
use. On making the discovery, he dispatched 
his aid, Colonel Smith, to Washington, stating 
the fact, and saying that he could depend on 
nothing but the bayonet. Turning suddenly on 
the astonished officer, Washington thundered in 
his ears: ‘‘Go back sir, immediately, and tell 
General Sullivan to move ON.” In relating the 


occurrence afterward, Colonel Smith said that he 
‘never saw a face so awfully sublime” as Wash- 
ington’s when he gave that stern command. All 
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the lion in his nature was roused, every strong 
faculty had been summoned from its repose, and 
the marble calmness of his demeanour was like 
that strange hush of nature which betokens the 
approaching storm. Captain Forest moved in 
advance with the artilley, and Washington rode 
beside him. Passing a countryman chopping 
wood before his door, the latter pointed to Tren- 
ton, now dimly looming in the distance, and 
asked him if he knew where the Hessian picket 
lay. The man replied he did not. Said Forest, 
‘You may tell, for it is Washington who ad- 
dresses you.” Overcome with sudden joy, the 
poor man lifted up his hands and exclaimed, 
‘‘God bless and prosper you.” He then pointed 
to a house in which the picket lay, and to a tree 
near it, where the sentry stood. The guns were 
then unlimbered and the whole column passed 
rapidly forward. Washington still rode in ad- 
vance amid the artillery, and some of his officers 
becoming alarmed for his safety, urged him to 
retire. But he paid no heed to their remon- 
strances—it was not a time to think of himself, 
and he still led the column, and was just enter- 
ing King Street, when he heard the thunder of 
Sullivan’s guns in another direction, as Stark 
broke into the town, and with his strong battle-cry 
roused the Hessians from their drunken slum- 
bers. Forest then opened with his artillery, and 
Washington, watching anxiously the effect of 
each shot, pointed out the different objects at 
which he wished him to direct his aim. All now 
was confusion and terror in the enemy’s quarters. 
The roll of drums, the shrill blast of bugles and 
discordant cries of ‘“‘to arms, to arms,” rang 
out on every side. Detached companies of dra- 
goons careering through the street—officers gal- 
loping almost alone, and wildly about—men hur- 
rying to and fro in the uncertain light—irregular 
volleys of musketry mingling with the heavier 
explosions of cannon, combined to create a scene 
of confusion and disorder in the Hessian camp, 
that no effort could allay. A few soldiers suc- 
ceeded in wheeling two cannon into the street 
along which Washington was advancing. Young 
Monroe, afterward President of the United States, 
and Captain Washington sprang forward with 
their men, and though the matches were about 
to descend on the pieces, charged up to the very 
muzzles. A volley of musketry met them, and 
when the smoke cleared away, those two gallant 
officers were seen reclining in the arms of their 
followers wounded, though not mortally. A 
shout, however, told that the guns were captured. 
Washington then ordered the column to advance 
rapidly, when one of his officers exclaimed— 
‘* Their flags are struck!’ Looking up in sur- 
prise, he replied, ‘‘So they are,” and spurring 





into a gallop, dashed forward. He was victorious 
—the burden was suddenly rolled from his heart, 
and turning to one of his officers, he grasped his 
hand, exclaiming—‘‘7' his is a glorious day for our 
country.” His ‘‘ country” was his only thought. 
The suddenne’s of the victory surprised every 
one. But the Hessians finding themselves hem- 
med in by the Assanpink, Sullivan, and Wash- 
ington, and their leader gone, saw that resist- 
ance would be vain. About six hundred light- 
horse and infantry made their escape to Borden- 
town. Ewing had not been able to effect a pass- 
age, or his division would have crossed the track 
of these fugitives, and captured them. Cadwal- 
lader had also found it impossible to get his army 
over, so that the troops in Bordentown, Burling- 
ton Block House, and Mount Holly escaped. 
The victory, though incomplete through the ina- 
bility of those two commanders to codperate with 
Washington, as anticipated, was nevertheless 
great. A thousand prisoners, six brass field- 
pieces, a thousand stand of arms, and four colors, 
were the glorious results while the Americans lost 
only four privates, two of whom were frozen to 
death. Among those of the enemy killed was Colo- 
nel Rahl, the commander. He had been spend- 
ing the evening, by invitation, at the house of a 
Tory, and while Washington stood on the bleak 
shores of the Delaware, watchirg his army strug- 
gling in the icy stream, was pleasantly engaged 
in a game of cards, to which he gave greater 
zest, by frequent and heavy potations, to the 
merry Christmas that had passed. A Tory had 
discovered the approach of the American army 
toward morning, and hurried off to find Colonel 
Rah]. Being directed to the house where he 
was, he knocked at the door and gave a letter to 
a negro waiter, with the request that it should 
be handed to his master immediately. The ser- 
vant at first refused to disturb him, but on being 
told it was of great importance, delivered it. It 
being Rahl’s turn to deal, he thrust the note into 
his pocket and continued the game. Half-an- 
hour had scarcely elapsed when a heavy explo- 
sion of cannon shook the house where he sat. 
He started bewildered to his feet, when another 
and another followed in quick succession. He 
called for his horse, but before he could be sad- 
dled and bridled the pealing bugle and rapid roll 
of drums told him that the enemy was already 
in his camp. Dashing forward, he rallied a few 
troops in an orchard, and was leading them up the 
street against the advancing column, when he 
fell mortally wounded. 

Before leaving Trenton, Washington snatched 
a moment to visit the dying officer, and expressed 
the deepest sympathy for his misfortune. 

The enemy being in great force in the vicinity, 
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Washington resolved to recross the Delaware to 
his old encampment, and at evening the weary 
but elated soldiers were in the same boats, pull- 
ing to the shore they had left the night before 
with such sad misgivings. At midnight they 
entered their old quarters again so utterly ex- 
hausted by their thirty-two hours toil, they could 
hardly stand. For once they were forgetful of 
their cold bivouac and scanty clothing, and slept 
the slumbers of the brave. 

The effect of this victory on the country was 
like sudden life to the dead. It was a bright 
Aurora fringing with light and glory the hitherto 
dark and wintry heavens. The enthusiasm and 
joy were the greater, springing as they did out 
of sorrow and despair, and wherever over the 
land the name of Washington was uttered, tears 
fell like rain drops, and blessings innumerable 
were invoked on his head. 

Washington scarcely heard the long shout that 
went rolling over the land as the news of the 
victory of Trenton spread on every side, and paid 
but slight attention to the numerous congratula- 
tions that came pouring in from Congress and 
the distinguished men of the colonies, so intent 
was he on taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
of his troops, and the panic of the enemy, and 
follow up the unexpected blow he had given with 
another still more terrible and disastrous. It 
was now mid-winter, and his troops were with- 
out tents and clothing, yet he hoped, by great 
energy and daring, to press so hard on the can- 
tonments of the British that they would be com- 
pelled to break them up and evacuate the Jer- 
seys. But his little band presented a sorry spec- 
tacle as it lay, half clad, scattered around on the 
frozen ground, while to add to his calamities he 
knew that the term of service of several of the 
regiments was drawing to a close. One cheering 
feature, however, presented itself. Congress 
having got over its fears of a military despotism, 
or oppressed with the still greater fear of ultimate 
fzilure, conferred at this time [Dec. 27th] on 
Washington powers making him practically mili- 
tary dictator. He was authorized to raise sixteen 
battalions of infantry, three thousand light-horse, 
three regiments of artillery, together with a 
corps of engineers, and appoint the officers him- 
self. He had also full power when he deemed it 
necessary to call on the several States for the 
militia—to appoint throughout the army all the 
officers under brigadiers—fill up all vacancies— 
to take whatever he wanted for the use of his 
troops, wherever he could find it, with no other 
restriction than that he must pay its value— 
finally, seize and lock up every man who refused 
to receive continental money. This was a tre- 
mendous stride from the doubtful and suspicious 





course Congress had hitherto adopted. Such 
power was never before placed in the hands of a 
single man without being abused. But Wash- 
ington was as destitute of mere ambition and self- 
love as he was of vain glory; one object alone 
filled the whole field of his vision—his country ; 
and one thought only engrossed all his heart— 
her good. The council of safety of New York 
wrote him an apology for having, unintention- 
ally, as they afterward found, encroached on his 
authority while endeavoring to aid him. His 
letter shows how irksome the power he wielded 
was tohim. ‘Heaven knows,” said he ‘that I 
greatly want the aid of every good man, and 
that there are not such enviable pleasures at- 
tending my situation as to make me too jealous 
of its prerogatives.” 

The very day after the battle of Trenton, while 
he stood musing on the banks of the Delaware, 
amid his excited but suffering soldiers, the vote 
investing him with these extraordinary powers 
passed Congress. The following day he re- 
crossed the river and marched to Princeton. 
But at this critical juncture the term of service of 
several of the regiments expired, and the troops, 
worn down with fatigue and exposure, were deter- 
mined to go home. Washington, in this emer- 
gency, promised them ten dollars bounty if they 
would remain six weeks longer, though he did 
not then know where the money was to come 
from. He also made a strong appeal to officers 
and men. He praised their fidelity and gal- 
lantry, acknowledged they were entitled to an 
honorable discharge, but begged them to think 
of the sad condition of their country should they 
take it at the present juncture. He bade them 
remember they were standing on the very spot 
they had rendered immortal, and where they had 
covered themselves with glory. He spoke of 
the gratitude of their country and the mortifica- 
tion of the enemy, and then told them all they 
had achieved would be vain if they disbanded 
and left him without an army. The enemy 
would immediately re-occupy his posts and 
march without obstruction to Philadelphia. The 
officers were moved by this noble appeal, and in 
turn pleaded with the men, and by this means 
more than half were persuaded to remain. Wash- 
ington, with an empty military chest, then wrote 
to that noble patriot, Robert Morris, who was to 
his country in its financial troubles what the 
former was to her in the field, for immediate help. 
Morris borrowed on his own personal credit fifty 
thousand dollars, and dispatched the amount 
without delay to head-quarters, and in the note 
announcing its departure bade Washingten call 
on him again when in trouble and he should have 
more. 
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In the meantime Cadwallader and Mifflin had 
succeeded in crossing the Delaware, each with 
some eighteen hundred men, and forming a 
junction with Washington at Trenton. 

While the latter was thus concentrating his 
troops at Trenton, Howe, on whom this sudden 
and bold irruption had fallen like a thunder-clap, 
immediately ordered off reinforcements to New 
Jersey. Cornwallis, who, supposing the cam- 
paign was closed, had taken passage for Eng- 
land, was directed to repair with all haste to his 
post, and soon a formidable army assembled at 
Princeton. On the 2d of January Cornwallis 
put his columns in motion, and before daylight 
in the morning was in front of Trenton. Wash- 
ington, who had ascertained from scouts in what 
overwhelming numbers the enemy was moving 
against him, withdrew his forces over the Assin- 
pink, and planted batteries so as to command 
the bridge and the different fords in the vicinity. 
His position now became one of extreme peril. 
To make a successful stand there on the banks 
of the Assinpink was impossible, for so soon as 
Cornwallis should discern how small was the force 
opposed to him, he would by the mere weight 
of numbers crush it at once. To deliver battle, 
under the circumstances, would ensure the utter 
overthrow of the army. Victory could not be 
dreamed of, while retreat was impossible, for 
the ice-filled Delaware was surging in rear, 
and before the enemy’s cavalry the half-disci- 
plined militia would become a herd of fugitives. 
One can hardly imagine what great object Wash- 
ington had in view to compensate for the haz- 
ardous position he had voluntarily taken, for he 
now stood with his hands tied. Nothing was to 
be done except meet his fate manfully, unless 
fortune or Heaven interfered in some unlooked 
for way in his behalf. One thing, however, was 
evident : he must gain time or be lost hopelessly. 
The night might bring relief, and he therefore 
sent forward detachments to harass the enemy’s 
march and detain him as long as possible from 
reaching the Assinpink. Colonels Reed and 
Howard, and Captain Forest with the artillery, 
aided as they closed fiercer and sterner with the 
foe by Morgan and Miller, caused the vanguard 
to halt and the massive columns to close up in 
order of battle. Waiting for the artillery to 
scour a wood in which the two latter officers lay 
concealed, and kept up an incessant, galling fire, 
the British were delayed two hours. This in all 
probability saved the American army. Wash- 
ington stood on the shores of the narrow Assin- 
pink and watched with the most painful anxiety 
the steadily approaching fire. The gallant regi- 
ments that had thrown themselves so resolutely 
in the path of the enemy were being gradually 





forced back, and as they approached the banks 
of the stream Washington rode across and thanked 
them for their heroic conduct. He called on 
them to dispute every inch of ground, and retire 
only when necessary to save their pieces. A 
loud and cheering shout ran along their ranks, 
and the next moment their volleys were again 
telling on the enemy. But at length, being 
driven to the river, the order was given to defile 
over the bridge to the main army. The advance 
columns of the British followed eagerly after, 
and as they reached the shore attempted to force 
a passage, both at the fords and the bridge. 
But the well planted batteries of the Americans 
swept the heads of the advancing columns with 
such a deadly fire that they recoiled before it, 
leaving the stream filled with the dead. Between 
every charge the whole army cheered. 

At length Cornwallis arrived with the remain- 
ing artillery, when a terrific cannonade was 
opened on the American lines. Battery answered 
battery, and the deep thunder rolled away over 
the plains, carrying consternation to the in- 
habitants. It was now sunset, and Washington 
expected every moment to see the heavy columns 
under the protection of their artillery move to 
the assault. Had this been done, there is but 
little doubt that the American army would have 
been annihilated. Cornwallis, however, being 
ignorant of the force opposed to him, and not 
liking to make a decisive effort in the dark, re- 
solved to wait till morning and renew the attack. 
The stubborn resistance he had met with during 
the day, and the bold attitude of his antagonist, 
misled him, and he supposed Washington de- 
signed to offer him battle on the spot where he 
had drawn up his army. Erskine, who was with 
Cornwallis, remonstrated against this fatal reso- 
lution, declaring that in the morning Washing- 
ton would not be there. The former, however, 
was firm, and soon the loud explosivns of artil- 
lery gave way to the confused hum of the two 
armies as they sunk to their bivouacks, within 
sight of each other’s camp-fires. Washington 
immediately called a council of war at the tent 
of St. Clair, to determine what course to adopt 
in this extremity. Judging from the large force 
opposed to him that many regiments had not 
been left behind at Princeton and Brunswick, he 
proposed by a circuitous vigorous night-march 
to get in the enemy’s rear, and threatening at 
the same time his stores at Brunswick and his 
communication with New York, frighten him 
back from Philadelphia. If Howe kept on the 
city must inevitably fall, as the only obstacle 
between it and him would be removed, but the 
preservation of the army was now the great 
question, and not that of Philadelphia. Besides, 
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the probabilities were a thousand to one that 
Cornwallis, finding the American commander 
threatening his rear, and thus both his commu- 
nication with New York and his stores, would 
face about. 

This daring resolution to march back into the 
heart of New Jersey, and resume a furious 
offensive at the very moment when all defense 
seemed hopeless, was one of those inspirations 
of genius by which Bonaparte so often saved his 
army and empire. He wished to execute a simi- 
lar movement and march on Berlin, when pressed 
so heavily by the allies after the disastrous re- 
treat from Russia, but he was overruled by his 
officers—took post at Leipsic, and was over- 
thrown. He adopted the same boid resolution 
in his last struggle on the soil of France, and 
gaining the rear of the allies attempted te draw 
them back from Paris, but the latter would not 
be diverted from their purpose, and so reached 
the capital before him. 

There was, however, one apparently insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of carrying out this 
daring plan. There had been a thaw, and the 
roads were so soft that it would be impossible to 
get forward the artillery, composed of forty pieces, 
rapidly enough to reach Princeton by morning. 
To the infinite delight of Washington this objec- 
tion was most unexpectedly and suddenly re- 
moved—the wind changed into the north while 
the council was deliberating, and in two hours 
the roads were hard as iron. This settled the 
question, and preparations for marching were 
immediately set on foot. The baggage was sent 
down to Burlington, and fires were ordered to be 
kindled in front of the lines. The soldiers, scat- 
tered and in groups, roamed the fields, tearing 
down fences for fuel, and in a short time a bright 
fire blazed around the American camp. Guards 
were placed at the fords and bridge, and working 
parties were detailed as if to throw up trenches, 
the sound of whose heavy toil lulled into greater 
security the sentinels on watch. Washington 
kept up also his patrols, who were so near to 
those of the enemy that the countersigns of each 
could be distinctly heard by the other. 

At one o’clock in the morning the army began 
its stealthy march, and silently and swiftly de- 
filed away from its intrenchments. But the road 
chosen was unfortunately a new incomplete one, 
filled with stumps. Against these the wheels 


of the artillery, as they were driven rapidly 
along, thumped heavily, and many of them were 
broken, thus seriously retarding the march. 
But for this the army would have reached Prince- 
ton before daylight, and Washington had time to 
have advanced on Brunswick, where large stores 
and £70,000 were collected. It was a cold, 





blustering night, and the scantily supplied troops, 
who had now been twenty-four hours without 
sleep, and mostly without food, suffered severely. 
As it grew toward morning, Washington kept 
exclusively with the advance column, watching 
eagerly for the daylight. At length the cold, 
gray dawn appeared, when the troops were hur- 
ried forward with greater speed. They were 
now close on Princeton, and as the bright sun 
rose over the hills the still columns of smoke 
arising from the chimney-tops through the frosty 
air were a grateful spectacle to the hungry, 
weary and benumbed soldiers. But the next 
moment there flashed forth in the wintry beams 
a long line of bayonets, and the whole road be- 
fore the Americans was reddened with scarlet 
uniforms. Three British regiments had been 
quartered over night at Princeton, whose arrival 
at the head-quarters of Cornwallis in the morn- 
ing was to be the signal of a general assault on 
the American lines. Two of these were already 
on the march, and did not at first observe the 
main American army, which, concealed behind 
@ piece of woods, was swiftly passing along a 
by-road over a low piece of ground, straight for 
Princeton. General Mercer, with about three 
hundred and fifty soldiers, many of them young 
men of wealth from Philadelphia, was sent by 
Washington to take possession of the traveled 
highway to Trenton, and seize the bridge over 
which it passed and cut off any fugitives who 
might attempt to escape to Cornwallis. He 
had scarcely commenced his march when he be- 
came revealed to the astonished British. Maw- 
hood, the commander, had just crossed the 
bridge on his way to Trenton, when this appari- 
tion burst upon him. Instantly seeing the dan- 
ger he was in of being cut off from Princeton, 
and attacked in the open country, he suddenly 
wheeled and recrossed the stream—reaching the 
opposite bank just as Mercer’s column arrived. 
The two commanders then made a desperate 
effort to gain the high ground nearer Princeton. 
They ascended the slope on opposite sides. Mer- 
cer was first up, and pressing through an orchard 
saw the British line rapidly approaching. A 
rail-fence lay between them, behind which the 
Americans took shelter and poured in a deadly 
volley. The British, who were advancing at the 
charge step, halted and delivered their fire at 
the same moment. The lines were so near to 
each other that the smoke of the two volleys 
met and curled gracefully upward together in 
the morning sunlight. The moment the enemy 
had delivered their fire the order to charge was 
given, and they rushed forward with the bayonet. 
The Americans, many of them being armed only 
with rifles, soon broke and fled down the hill. 
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Mercer, his horse being wounded, rushed on foot 
amid his men, endeavoring by word and example 
to rally them. With a portion of his men he 
was in a hand to hand fight with the British, 
when a soldier leveled him to the ground with 
his musket. A half a dozen bayonets imme- 
diately gleamed over his breast, and the soldiers 
cried out, ‘‘call for quarters, you d—d rebel.” 
Mercer indignantly refused, and cut at the near- 
est with his sword, when he was transfixed to 
the earth and left for dead.* As Mawhood 
pushed across the hill in pursuit of the fiying 
detachment, he came to the brow that looked 
down on the army under Washington, moving 
rapidly up to the aid of Mercer. He saw the 
latter, who was in advance of the main body 
with a select corps, ride forward to arrest the 
fugitives, and with his hat swinging above his 
head, gallop swiftly from point to point to 
steady his troops, who had already begun to 
feel the effects of the first panic. His quick eye 
detected at a glance the desperate odds against 
him, but taking advantage of the confusion the 
defeated detachment had created, he gallantly 
resolved to charge, and with loud shouts the 
troops rushed forward. The shock was heavy 
and the Americans began to recoil. Washington, 
knowing that defeat would be annihilation, no 
sooner saw his ranks begin to undulate than he 
spurred forward, shouting to his astonished 
troops to follow him, and rode to within thirty 
yards of the enemy, and halted, while his staff 
gazed on him with astonishment. The hitherto 


* Tlugh Mercer was a Scotchman by birth, and came to 
this country as a physician. He early entered the military 
service, and served with Washington when the latter was 
a Virginia colonel. He was wounded at the battle of Mo- 
nongahela, and unable to keep up with Braddock’s army 
in its wild retreat, lay down behind a log to die. The 
savages were all around him, tomahawking the wounded 
and scalping the dead, yet he remained concealed, listen- 
ing to the groans and diabolical yells that marked their 
infernal labor. At length as night drew in he was left 
alone with the forest and ghastly dead. Faint with the 
loss of blood, and parched with fever, he crawled forth, 
and reaching a little rivulet quenched his raging thirst. 
Nefreshed by the cooling draught, he endeavored to follow 
in the track of the army. But he was a hundred miles 
from any settlement, and unable with his shattered 
shoulder to obtain any food. Faint and exhausted, he was 
compelled to halt at short intervals and rest. Slow death 
by famine now stared him in the face, but as he stumbled 
along he saw a rattlesnake in his path. By great exertion 
he succeeded in killing the viper. He then with his un- 
wounded arm and hand skinned him and devoured part 
of the flesh raw. The remainder he flung over his un- 
wounded shoulder and pressed on. When the pangs of 
hunger could be no longer endured, or nature became ex- 
hausted, he would chew a piece of the reptile, and thus 
succeeded in reaching Fort Cumberland, though a mere 
walking skeleton. He survived the battle of Princeton 
but a few days, and died in great pain. He was a gallant 
officer, and his death was universally lamented. 





wavering militia wheeled instantly into line. 
The enemy then halted and dressed their line 
also, and the order to fire passed simultaneously 
along the ranks of both. Washington still sat 
midway between the two, his eye turned full on 
the foe. One of his aids, horror-struck at the 
sight, dropped the reins upon his horse’s neck and 
covered his face with his chapeau, so as not to 
see his commander fall. A crash of musketry 
followed, and when the smoke lifted there sat 
Washington, to the amazement of all, unharmed. 
The next moment his loud shout rose over the 
din of battle, and swinging his hat over his head 
for a banner to those who pressed after, he spurred 
against the flying enemy. His favorite aid wept 
like a child at the spectacle, while Fitzgerald, 
another aid, and the finest horseman in the army, 
dashed up to him and in the suddenness of his 
joy exclaimed ‘* Thank God your excellency is 
safe.” Washington gave one grasp of the hand 
to his weeping aid, and turning to Fitzgerald 
exclaimed—‘' Away, my dear colonel—bring up 
the troops, the day is our own.” ‘* Long live Wash- 
ington!” rolled back over the field, and went up 
like a morning anthem to heaven. The second 
regiment advancing to sustain the first was also 
routed. All now was excitement and exultation 
in the American army, and the patriots forget- 
ting the exhaustion of the last night’s march 
streamed after the fugitives. 

The first heavy explosions of cannon at Prince- 
ton roused up Cornwallis, who thought it thun- 
dered. But Erskine knew too well what that 
sound betokened, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Jo arms, 
general ; the enemy is at Princeton!” A single 
glance at the empty intrenchments of the Ameri- 
cans revealed the whole terrible plot that had 
been sprung upon him, and the cry of “to 
arms,” ‘‘to arms,’”’ and rapid roll of drums, and 
blast of the bugle sounded wildly through the 
camp, and in a few minutes artillery, infantry, 
and cavalry were thundering along the road 
toward Princeton, which lay only ten miles dis- 
tant. Washington, knowing that the first sound 
of his guns would bring the enemy upon him, 
had pressed the regiments he encountered with 
all the energy and vehemence in his power. He 
had also sent a detachment to destroy the bridge 
that Mercer had been directed to oceupy, in order 
to arrest their progress and delay the pursuit. 
Major Kelley, who commanded it, had just 
begun to tear up the planks when the van of 
the British rose over the hill in the distance, 
coming onarun. The latter immediately threw 
a discharge of round shot into the detach- 
ment, which drove it away from the river. They 
succeded, however, in tumbling all the planks 
into the stream, leaving only the skeleton of tim- 
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Washington midway between the two Armies at Princeton. 


bers standing. This stopped the progress of the 
artillery, but Cornwallis hearing the roar of 
Washington’s cannon beyond Princeton, and fear- 
ing for his stores at Brunswick, ordered the 
soldiers into the stream where it was fordable. 
Breast deep they plunged in, and struggled 
bravely through the ice-filled channel. But they 
had scarcely mounted the opposite bank before 
the cold January morning froze their uniforms 
stiff upon them. Still the urgent order of the 
officers was ‘‘forward,” ‘forward,’ and the be- 
numbed troops pressed on to Princeton. As 
the advance guard approached the town an 
iron thirty-two-pounder, left on a breast-work, 
was fired by some one, which brought them 
to a sudden halt. Cornwallis riding up, sur- 
veyed a moment the battery, and concluding 





that Washington had made a stand there to 
offer him battle, ordered a halt. A sharp re- 
connoisance was immediately made by parties 
on horseback, and a whole hour was wasted 
in consulting on the best mode of taking this 
formidable battery. At length the steady co- 
lumns moved forward to the assault, but meet- 
ing no resistance quietly entered the half- 
finished works, when to their amazement they 
found not a soul within. Washington all this 
time was chasing up the two regiments flee- 
ing toward Brunswick. 

Having pursued the enemy as far as Kingston, 
he halted, and collecting his officers hastily 
around him on horseback, asked whether it was 
best to continue on to Brunswick. The prize 
was tempting, but Cornwallis was in close pur- 
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suit with a large army of fresh troops, supported | that Washington, with all the wariness of the fox, 


by cavalry, while many of the Americans, hav- 
ing marched two whole nights without shoes 
and stockings, measuring the frozen highway 
and charging in battle barefeot, and that too 
without breakfast or dinner, were completely 
exhausted. It was resolved, therefore, to aban- 
don the pursuit; and turning off into a narrow 
road, the army reached Pluckemin that evening 
in safety, with three hundred prisoners, while 
between one and two hundred more had been left 
stark and stiff on the slopes before Princeton. 
Halting at the latter place only long enough to 
give his tired gallant little army food and rest, 
he pushed on to Morristown, where he soon after 
took up his winter-quarters. Here, girdled in 
by mountains from whose bases a country rich 
in supplies extended on every side, he gathered 
his victorious troops, but not to rest. Scarcely 
a morning passed without the bugle call resound- 
ing through the camp announced that a detach- 
ment was on the march to intercept or attack 
the foraging parties of the enemy. These were 
cut off or driven in so constantly that the British 
commander found it impossible to sustain his 
army except at those places which had open 
water communication with New York. Soon all 
New Jersey, but Brunswick and Amboy, were 
cleared of the enemy, and Philadelphia relieved 
from all immediate danger. 

Thus in less than a single fortnight Washing- 
ton, by a succession of the most brilliant and 
daring manceuvers on record, had lifted the 
nation out of the depths of despondency, gave 
confidence to the government, turned the tide of 
misfortune, and covered his tattered troops with 
glory. The shout of exultation that followed 
rung round the civilized world till even kings 
learned to reverence the name of Washington, 
and baptized him the ‘‘ American Fabius.” Such 
unexpected, sudden results took friends and foes 
equally by surprise. The British commander 
was stunned. He had been chasing Washington 
all the autumn, endeavoring by every means in 
his power to provoke him to battle. He had 
taken more than four thousand prisoners—di- 
vided and reduced his army, till, without shelter 
and almost without clothing, it lay shivering on 
the banks of the Delaware. To this downward 
point he had forced it in mid-winter, when he 
thought it could not possibly resume successful 
operations. But justat this moment, when Wash- 
ington was never so little able even to defend 
himself, the British commander saw him sud- 
denly wheel about and breaking into one of the 
most furious offensives on record, fall like suc- 
cessive thunder-claps on his strong battalions, 
and rolling them back at every point. He found 





had the terrible spring of the lion. 

The amount of suffering Washington endured 
in this long and tedious retreat, the noble strug- 
gles he had passed through to bear up against the 
want of supplies, of arms, and even of ammuni- 
tion—against a murmuring, rebellious, and, 
worse than all, cowardly army—against the sus- 
picion of his own officers and neglect of the very 
States he was striving to defend—against the 
jealousy of Congress—against, poverty, destitu- 
tion and wholesale desertion, will never be known. 
It remained locked up in his great heart, and 
even in after years was never spokenof. Neither 
shall we know what dreadful anxiety weighed 
him down after he had taken the desperate reso- 
lution he did, until suecess crowned his efforts. 
With his almost infallible judgment he had evi- 
dently measured in its length and breadth the 
cause of the colonies, and knew that if he should 
continue to retreat, and Philadelphia fall into 
the hands of the enemy, his demoralized army 
would disband, and spring find the current set- 
ting so strongly back toward the mother country 
that it would be impossible to offer any effectual 
resistance to the enemy. The moral effect of a 
victory he must have, or be lost, and he deter- 
mined to risk all to gain it. It is evident he had 
mede up his mind never to survive defeat. He 
felt he had reached the turning point in the 
struggle—beyond lay both hope and despair. In 
this crisis of his country’s destiny, he resolved 
to occupy the post of greatest danger himself, 
and if the decree had gone out against his coun- 
try, receive the first blow on his own breast. He 
was too noble, too great, to peril so fearfully his 
army and the cause of freedom, and wish to 
survive their overthrow. Hence, although com- 
mander-in-chief, he became in fact leader of the 
advance guard, both on the march on Trenton 
and Princeton. To the remonstrance of his 
officers in the first battle, not to expose his per- 
son so recklessly, he scarcely deigned a reply. 
At Princeton he planted himself where his death 
must inevitably follow the desertion of his troops, 
and where it was almost certain to happen what- 
ever the issue might be. He had reached a crisis . 
demanding a sacrifice, and he cast himself and 
his little band on the altar, and by that sacrifice, 
great as it was glorious, redeemed his country. 
The triumph was complete, but the officers trem- 
bled when they reflected at what peril to Wash- 
ington it had been achieved, and besought him 
in future to be more prudent, for too great in- 
terests were bound up in his life to have it so 
lavishly exposed. 

[To be continued. 
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Tue coal veins running east and west have 
their dip to the north and south, and in all cases 
lie parallel or conformable with the stratification 
of the inclosing rocks. This is not the case 
generally with other mineral veins, as copper, 
lead, or silver; they are wont to run in direct 
contrariety to the stratification of the inclosing 
rock, and hence afford proofs of their igneous 
origin. A mineral vein that does not do this, 
gives no evidence of depth, regularity, or relia- 
bility ; and though it may turn out to be a good 
thing, the chances are against it. The inclina- 
tion of strata from a horizontal line, being 
‘termed the dip, the amount of such dip is the 
quantity of the angle which the line of inclina- 
tion makes with that of the horizon, as illus- 
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Fig. 1. 


trated in fig. 1. If the angle made by the 
meeting of the lines of the strata, bd, and the 
horizontal line, a, be equal to forty-five de- 
grees toward the south, the vein is said to 
dip that extent, and in that direction. Every 
mining engineer or colliery viewer, has a pocket 
instrument to determine these point, which are al- 
ways extremely important in every mining district. 
The terms strike and dip may be better understood 
by a few simple illustrations: as the dip is the 
line of inclination which the vein makes to the 
horizon, the sérike is a line at right angles to the 
dip. To illustrate—place a book on a table with 
the edges of the leaves downward, and the back 
upward, as in fig.2. If 
one side of the cover be 
removed a short distance, 
the cover so moved, mark- 
ed 5, will represent the 
line of dip of the vein, 
while the back of the 
volume, aa, will exemplify 
the line of strike. If the 
cover of the book be extended but slightly, the 
dip, of course, will be proportionally steep, and 
vice versa. If the book be set on its edges, the 





Fig. 2. 





vein would be perpendicular. Having thus as- 
certained the line of dip, we can determine the 
probable direction of the line of strike—for if 
the dip be toward the north or south, the strike 
must be east and west, and vice versa. But the 
converse of this proposition by no means hulds 
good; for though the line of dip gives the line 
of strike, the line of strike does not give the line 
of dip, since there are ¢wo lines of dip common 
to every line of strike, and strata having a line 
of strike running from north to south, may dip 
either to the east or west. 
In short, as we have mov- 
ed one side of the cover 
of our book to the right, 
we can move the other 
to the left, (fig. 3.,) while 
the back of the volume, 

iY aa, remains in the same 

Fig. 3. position. 

The terms anticlinal and synclinal lines are 
also of frequent use in mining phraseology. The 
anticlinal line is, simply, that elevated central 
point from which veins diverge in opposite di- 
rections, and which form so characteristic a 
feature in the Schuylkill coal region. To illus- 
trate this, we have only to extend both sides of 

/ the volume, as in fig. 4. 

The coal veins being thus 
elevated, or arched, brings 
them nearer to the surface, 
and while it increases the 
quantity of coal to the 
acre, greatly facilitates the 
operation of mining. The 
Fig. 4. synclinal line is exactly the 

reverse of the above, being the point at which 
the veins converge toward each other. To illus- 
trate this, we have merely 
to turn the book over, 
and open it half way, ex- 
actly in the middle, and the 
line between the two pages 
will present the synclinal 
line, or that point toward 
which the veins tend, fig. 
5. These axes are more 
commonly termed basins or 
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troughs, and it not unfrequently happens from 
the disruptions or lateral pressure which pro- 
duced them, that vast quantities of coal are con- 
centrated in their vicinity. 

In Schuylkill county, the principal amount of 
coal mined is from slopes or mines below the 
water-level—that is, below the level of the ad- 
jacent streams. In commencing a mine of this 
sort, the vein is first carefully proved on the 
surface, by numerous trial pits, stretching over 
the whole length of the property, to discover 
whether it gives promise of reliability, as well 
as to ascertain as much of its general character 
as possible. A slope is then sunk down through 
the vein, to a depth of two or three hundred feet. 
The slope is generally about seven feet in height, 
and broad enough to admit of two railway tracks, 
with, sometimes, a footway between them, and 
space for iron pipes, through which to pump up 
the water. After getting down the desired 
depth, (say about one hundred and fifty feet,) 
passages are cut both to the right and left of the 
slope, called gangways, which are extended in 
proportion to the amount of coal intended to be 
raised. These gangways run through the seam 
of coal, and are laid down with railway tracks, 
over which the coal-cars are hauled by horses. 
Now, the process of mining the coal is extremely 
simple; the gangways running through the seam 
exposes a breast of solid coal, which has only to 
be cut awayand emptied into the cars. First, a 
narrow incision is made, running upward in the 
vein toward the surface; and, as the work pro- 
gresses, and the mines approach nearer and 
nearer the surface, the coal runs down the shute 
thus made, while it becomes wider and wider at 
the top. A great deal of timber is used in 
mining coal, to prop up the overhanging rocks, 
which, being generally of a shelly, decomposing 
nature, would readily fall down and injure the 
laborers. Instead of timber large pillars of coal 
are often left standing; and not unfrequently it 
is prudent to have both. The miners are gene- 
rally paid by the car-load of coal, depending, in 
most cases, on the size and other local features 
of the vein. When the cars are filled, they are 
hauled to the foot of the slope, and there at- 
tached to a rope, by which they are drawn to the 
surface by steam-power. At the same time that 
the loaded car ascends, an empty one descends, 
and the whole movement is the work of but a 
very few minutes. During the night, or at any 
time when the steam-engine is not thus engaged, 
it is kept employed in pumping up the water 
from the mine, which is constantly accumulating 
from all its subterranean avenues. A basin is 
scooped out at the bottom of the slope, into 
which the water drains, and from whence it is 





pumped to the surface. The iron pipes through 
which the water is drawn to the surface, are very 
thick, and capable of conveying several hogs- 
heads of water per minute. Where the water is 
very abundant, and the mine more than ordina- 
rily deep, a steam-engine is specially provided to 
pump ouf the water; but generally one engine 
suffices both for hoisting the coal and pumping. 
The steam-engines used for these purposes, at 
all large collieries, are very powerful in their 
structure, varying from eighty to over one hun- 
dred horse-power. All the machinery used in 
the coal-mining business is invariably made in 
the coal region, whose machinists are probably 
unequalled for their skill by any other section 
of country in the Union. 

When the Icaded coal cars are brought to the 
surface, they are immediately detached from the 
rope, and pushed to the breaker, to which there 
is usually a gradual descent. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the cars are drawn up to the breaker by 
steam-power; but this only happens when the 
breaker itself is situated in low ground, render- 
ing the approach of the coal-cars by the usual 
mode difficult. The loaded car, arrived at the 
head of the breaker, is placed on a platform by 
which one end of it is lowered, and the other 
elevated, and the front part of the car-box, fixed 
in the form of a door, being unfastened, allows 
the coal to flow out in a continuous stream, until 
emptied, when it is returned to the slope, and 
another one brought forward. The coal thus 
passes from a trough, and falls between two 
large iron cylinders, revolving with considerable 
rapidity toward each other. The cylinders or 
breakers are generally perforated, to prevent 
undue waste by crushing, and are provided with 
numerous projecting teeth. From these cylin- 
ders, which break the coal into all the intermer- 
mediate sizes from egg, stove, chestnut, to small 
nut coal, it passes into revolving cylindrical 
screens, composed of thick wire, strongly woven 
together by an ingenious process, which has 
since originated the beautiful wire fences, wire 
chairs, wire bedsteads, and various other useful 
and ornamental fabrics. These screens are di- 
vided into sections, each about four feet in length, 
the net-work varying with the size of coal in- 
tended to pass through it. Thus, the smallest 
lumps of coal pass through the first section ; the 
next largest fall through the second section, the 
third in size through the third section, and the 
very largest pass out at the end of the screen, 
there being no necessity for passing it through 
the net-work. Now, the screens revolve directly 
over large open apartments, properly partitioned, 
into which the coal falls from the screen, each 
size into its particular apartment, thus requiring 
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no additional assortment or inspection. As it 
passes from the screen, however, into the proper 
apartments below, boys are stationed at certain 
points to pick out slate-stones and impure ceal. 
These fellows require a good deal of watching, 
or the work is but indifferently performed; and 
whenever consumers find an undue amount of slate 
in their coal, they may attributeit, not tothe quality 
of the coal itself, as is often done, but to the care- 








lessness of the frolicsome slate pickers. Daily 
practice makes these boys very proficient in their 
profession—they will perceive and seize a piece 
of suspicious coal, rolling along in the mass, al- 
most as quick as thought. The apartments or 
shutes into which the coal is deposited from the 
screen, project over a railroad, and being pro- 
vided with doors, the empty cars need only be 
dyawn under them, and the doors raised, to re- 
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Colliery Establishment. 


ceive in the shortest possible time, their burthens 
of coal. The artist has furnished a sketch, 
representing both the slope engine-house and the 
coal-breaking establishment; but, Frenchman 
as he is, he has presented a picture very unsatis- 
factory in its details. He should have had a 
train of cars on the railroad, in the foreground, 
and at the same time conveyed an idea of the 
modus operandi of the establishment. As it is, 
we can say little more of it than that it exhibits 
a number of singular-looking buildings, which 
might be any thing else than what we are charit- 
able enough to suppose they were meant for. 
When the first level or depth of the slope is 
worked out, the mine is extended down one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty feet or more 
deeper, and the same operation is performed 
over. Some of the gangways of coal mines, 
however, are several miles in length, and in such, 
it requires a large number of years, and very 
extensive workings, to exhaust a single level. 
The waste dirt and slate of nearly all coal mines 





in the course of a few years become large artifi- 
eial hills, almost equalizing those formed by na- 
ture. These hills, containing a large quantity of 
coal dust, sometimes ignite, and nothing can ex- 
tinguish the fire until all the combustible matter 
is consumed. 

The mines above water-level are called drifts. 
This is the simplest and least expemsive plan 
known, but is only applicable when the vein 
exists in a high hill. This, fortunately, is the 
case in nearly all our coal regions; but in this 
region, so far as the mines now in operation are 
concerned, many of the upper levels have been 
worked out. The annexed picturesque sketch 
represents a drift, or rather the trestle-work on 
the slope of the hill, over which the coal is pre- 
cipitated as it is brought out of it; for the drift, 
or excavation in the hill, is not visible. How- 
ever, it is not far off, and ‘‘ we like the picture.” 
The valley from Coal Castle to St. Clair, where 
the scene belongs, is one of the wildest in the 
coal region, and to those who like an occasional 
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Scene near St. Clair. 


touch of nature, it is eminently worthy of notice. 
Water, at some period more or less remote, must 
have been in a terrible passion when battling 
with the rocky barriers before it, for admission 
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and it is now clear that the red, gray and white- 
ash veins can all be successfully worked in this 
region. At St. Clair a shaft has been sunk on 
the estate of Henry C. Carey, Esq., which at a 
depth of some four hundred feet, (after passing 
through other veins,) penetrated the great mam- 
moth white-ash vein, twenty-eight feet in thick- 
ness, thus conclusively establishing the truth of 








The Carey Shaft. 





| to ‘‘the other side’’—for it has left the mountain- 


sides a perfect wreck of huge mouldering, stones, 
heaped about in the direst confusion. 

Until recently, there were no perpendicular 
shafts in Schuylkill county, but the time is pro- 
bably not far distant, when they will be both 
common and necessary. In the early history of 
the Schuylkill coal region, it was supposed that 
upward of one hundred distinct veins of coal 
existed in this basin; but experience has since 
demonstrated that what were regarded as so many 


separate veins, were nothing but the repeated 


foldings or saddles of the same strata. The 
Schuylkill basin, therefore, has no less than six 
or more subordinate basins, and by means of 
these the lower or bottom veins can be as readily 
worked as the upper ones. Fora long time it 
was supposed that although the great white-ash 
veins of coal of the Broad Mountain underlaid 
the red-ash veins of the Schuylkill basin, they 
were so low down that they could not be conve- 
niently reached. The fact, however, of the nu- 
merous saddles alluded to destroys this belief, 

















the new theory. The artist has made a sketch 
of this shaft, which must be regarded as the most 
important work ever accomplished in this re- 
markable region—as it will in all probability 
only prove the precursor of other enterprises of 
a like character. The North American Coal 
Company have been sinking augers on their lands 
near Pottsville, with the view of putting down a 
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shaft, should they succeed in penetrating the 
white-ash veins below; of which there can be 
no doubt. The upper levels of coal on their lands 
having been pretty well exhausted, a series of 
new and larger veins below would, of course, add 
greatly to the profit of the company. It was on 
the lands of this company that the finest mining 
operations in Schuylkill county were commenced. 
It was here, too, that the first railway track in 
the United States was laid down; horses drawing 
over it loaded cars of coal. But, singularly 
enough, the railway was intended to facilitate 
the ascent of a hill, and the horses must have 
had pretty hard work in tugging the cars upon 
it. I may mention, in this connection, that the 
first locomotive steam-engine ever used in the 
United States is still in active service on the 
Little Schuylkill railroad. When the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was undertaken, in 1828, a 
committee of gentlemen connected with that stu- 
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Under-ground Hoisting Machine. 


introduce an additional steam-engine, which is } 


erected underground, at the bottom of the slope. 
Sometimes, owing to faults or distortions of the 
vein, a large mass of coal is deposited in an in- 
convenient position for mining in the ordinary 
way; hence it becomes necessary to adopt spe- 
cial arrangements to get at it. At the Phoenix 
colliery of Geo. Miller & Co. (one of the very 
best red-ash operations in the region—being the 
celebrated Lewis vein in its purity) a steam- 
engine has been thus introduced to raise the coal 











pendous undertaking was appointed to visit 
Schuylkill county for the purpose of examining 
into the railroads as in operation in that quarter. 
This county, therefore, was not only the first in 
which railways were introduced, but it has pro- 
bably all along had a greater aggregate extent 
of them than any other twenty counties, of like 
area, in the United States. There are, at this 
time, about two hundred miles of railroad under 
ground, and at least an aggregate of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles on the surface, all in this 
county. The Reading Railroad, estimated in 
one continuous single track, in connection with 
the lateral roads in this county, tributary to it, 
is by far the longest road on the globe, as its ton- 
nage is already by far the greatest, and its man- 
agement, we may add, at least amongst the best. 

In one or two of the deepest mines (and the 
deepest is probably not more than eight hundred 
feet perpendicular) it has become expedient to 
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from a lower level. Such is the remarkable 
quality of the coal, andits abundance at a certain 
point below, that some twenty thousand dollars 
were expended in these underground workings, 
to get access to it. 

The term fault is one peculiar to mining 
phraseology. Where a vein of coal is suddenly 
intercepted by a rock, or a deposit of earthy 
matter, and its continuity thus broken off, it is 
termed a fault. These things are generally any 
thing else than welcome guests in coal mines; 
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though, upon the whole, we believe they do more 
good than injury. The evil they do is local, and 
but temporary—the good much greater than 
most miners are willing to admit. If the old 
adage be correct or philosophical, ‘‘ that the best 
men have their faults,” why should it not be so 
with the best coal veins? They have no doubt 
contributed much to the purity of the coal, have 
held back for us floods of water, form good 
strong props, and, while their occasional intru- 
sion in the coal veins seems annoying, and often 
proves expensive, it not unfrequently happens 
that they are the cause of the formation of little 
basins or saddles, and concentrate a vast amount 
of coal in a particular spot, which might other- 
wise have been spread out in thin seams. Upon 
the whole, we can hardly find fault with faults. 
To show, however, what they are like, we append 
an illustration. The black lines represent a coal 





vein, and the upper and bottom lines the ac- 
companying rocks. Now in the middle of the 
sketch the vein is broken off by the intrusion of 
the adjacent rock. Sometimes the coal vein, 
after being thus penetrated by a foreign sub- 
stance, has one end elevated, and the other 





lowered, as in fig. 6., and this is the most dis- 
couraging kind; for the miner, supposing that 
the vein will come in again on the same level 
where it encountered the fault, continues to pur- 
sue it, and often without success. Sometimes, 
again, the faults are deceptive—apparently oc- 
cupying a large area, they may be thin—that is, 
while they cover a large extent of the vein, they 
may not be very deep, which is, in fact, most 
generally the case. In such instances, the best 
plan is not to work through it, but under it. 

One of the most important features in coal 
mining is ventilation; and this subject becomes 
daily more interesting with the increased depth 
of the workings. As yet the matter has not be- 
come one of serious difficulty in our coal-fields; 
but in Europe, where mines of every description 
are very deep, and where the workings have 





been going on for a long series of years, so many 
lives have been lost by the explosions of fire- 
damp, that the government some years ago in- 
terfered to effect a reform.* The gases which 
result from the subterranean decomposition of 
the coal have, besides carbonic acid, carbonic ox- 
ide, azote sulphurous acid, and the carburets of 
hydrogen, which have a special odor. Before 
the coal takes fire the interior air is already 
heavy and heated by the gaseous disengagements 
which are the precursors of ignition. As quickly 
as these symptoms are remarked, the coals al- 
ready mined should be raised, and we should 
isolate from the surrounding air the region or 
the crevices which inclose the fire; employing at 
this work the laborers whose organization is 
known to be the best adapted to support the 
deleterious influence of these gases. Azote, or 
nitrogen gas, is much less to be dreaded than 
the carbonic acid; because its action upon the’ 
animal economy is less energetic; besides its 
production can only take place by the absorption 
of oxygen from the air, and it does not naturally 
exist in the fissures or cavities of the rocks. It 
has, then, no spontaneous disengagement; but 
if we penetrate into the works which have been 
a long time abandoned, and where there has 
been combustion, the azote will occupy, in con- 
sequence of its lightness, the higher parts of the 
excavations, while the carbonic acid will occupy 
the lower parts; the respirable air forming the 
intermediate zone. Azote is found isolated in 
certain mines, where there exists pyrites in a 
state of decomposition; the sulphurets changing 
into sulphates, absorb the oxygen and isolate’ 
the azote; the sulphuret of iron is in this re-’ 
spect the most active agent. Azote manifests it- - 
self by the red color of the flames of the lamps’ 
which ends by extinction; it renders respiration’ 
difficult, produces a heaviness of the head, and 
a hissing or singing in the ears, which seem? to 
indicate a mode of action different from tha: of 
carbonic acid. The ordinary lamp of the miner 
is extinguished when the air contains no more 
than fifteen per cent. of oxygen; (the atmospheric 
air is composed of twenty-one per cent. of oxy- 
gen, and seventy-nine per cent. of azote,) it is 
also at this proportion of eighty-five per cent.’ 
of azote that asphyxia or suffocation is caused. 
Proto-carbonated hydrogen, or inflammable air, 
is of all the gases the most dangerous—that 
which occasions the greatest number of accidents, 
not by asphyxia, which it can nevertheless pro-' 
duce when it is not mixed with at least twice its 
volume of air, but for its property of igniting 
when in contact with lighted flames, and of ex- 
ploding when mixed in certain proportions with 
Richard C. Taylor—* Statistics of Ccal.” 
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atmospheric air. The grison is more abundant 
in the fat and friable coals, than in the dry and 
meager ones; it particularly disengages itself in 
the crushed places, in the recent stalls whose 
surfaces are laid bare, and that so vigorously as 
often to decrepitate small scales of coal, and pro- 
duce a slight rustling noise. The fissures or 
fractures of the coal, and even the clefts of the 
roof or floor, give sometimes outlets to jets of 
gas. The action of this gas upon the flame of 
the lamps is the most certain guide in ascertain- 
ing its presence and proportion. The flame di- 
lates, elongates, and takes a bluish tint, which 
can readily be distinguished by placing the hand 
between the eye and the flame, so that only the 
top of it can be seen. As soon as the proportion 
is equal to one-twelfth part of the ambient air, 
the mixture is explosive, and if a lamp be carried 
it will produce a detonation proportionate to the 
volume of the mixture. When, therefore, a miner 
perceives at the top of the flame of his lamp the 
bluish nimbus which decides the presence of the 
fire-damp, he ought to retire, either holding his 
light very low, or even to extinguish it. 

The chemical effects of an explosion are the 
direct production of the vapors of water and car- 


_honic acid, and the separation of azote. The 


physical effects are, a violent dilutation of gas 
and of the surrounding air, followed by a reac- 
tion through contraction. The workmen who 
are exposed to this explosive atmosphere are 
burned, and the fire is even capable of commu- 
nicating to the wood-work or to the coal; the 
wind produced by the expansion is so great that 
even at considerable distance from the site of 
explosion the laborers are thrown down, or pro- 
jected against the sides of the excavations. The 
walls and timbering are shaken and broken, and 
crushing or falling down is produced. These 
destructive effects can be propagated even at the 
mouths of the pits, from which are projected 
fragments of wood and rocks, accompanied by a 
thick tempest of coal in the form of dust. The 
evil rests not there; considerable quantities of 
carbonic acid and azote, produced by the com- 
bustion of the gas, become stationary in the 
works, and cause those who have escaped by the 
immediate action of the explosion to perish by 
suffocation. The ventillating currents suddenly 
arrested by this perturbation, are now much 
more difficult to reéstablish, because the doors 
which served to regulate them are partly de- 
stroyed, the fires are extinguished, and often 
eyen. the machines fixed at the mouths of the 
shafts, to regulate the currents, are damaged 
and displaced to such an extent that it becomes 
impossible to convey any help to the bottom of 
the works, 





Oh, God! what flickering flame is this?—see, see again its 
glare! 

Dancing around the wiry lamp, like meteors of the air. 

Away! away !—the shaft, the shaft!—the blazing fire flies ! 

Confusion !—speed!—the lava stream the lightning’s wing 
defies ! 

The shaft!—the shaft!—down on the ground and let the 
demon ride 

Like the sirocco on the blast—volcanos in their pride! 

The choke-damp angel slaughters all—he spares no living 
soul! 


He smites them with sulphureous brand—he blackens 
them like coal! 

The young—the hopeful, happy young—fall with the old 
and gray, 

And oh, great God! a dreadful doom, thus buried to decay 

Beneath the green and flowery sod whereon their friends 
remain— 


Disfigured, and perchance alive—their cries unheard and 
vain! 


Oh, Desolation! thou art now a tyrant on thy throne— 

Thou smilest with sardonic lip to hear the shriek and 
groan ! 

To see each mangled, writhing corpse to raining eyes dis- 
played— 

For hopeless. widows now lament, and orphans wail dis- 
mayed! : [London Mining Journal. 

The English journals are constantly furnishing 
accounts of frightful accidents by these gaseous 
explosions occurring in their coal districts. Out 
of ninety-eight men employed in the Haswell 
colliery, in 1844, ninety-four were almost instantly 
killed by ‘fire-damp. Over two hundred lives 
were lost, in that year, in but three or four col- 
lieries in proximity to each other. Mr. Taylor, 
in his ‘statistics of coal, furnishes the following 
incident: ‘*The workmen of the Crouzot mine 
descended one morning, the one following the 
other, in rotation, ifito a shaft below, in which 
carbonic acid had accumulated during the night. 
Arrived at the level of the dain, at a few yards from 
the bottom of the pit, the first fell, struck with 
asphyxia, without haying time to utter a cry; 
the second followed immediately; the third saw 
his comrades prostrated on the ground, almost 
within reach of his arm; he stooped to seize 
them, and fell himself; another quickly shared 
the same fate, in his desire to save the others, 
and the catastrophe would not have been arrested 
had not the fifth been an experienced master 
miner, who obliged those who followed him to 
reascend.”’ 

A great many devices had been introduced, 
from time to time, to prevent, dispel, and destroy 
these gaseous accumulations, but without suc- 
cess. Originating in the coal itself, as well as 
from the surrounding strata and workings, the 
task seemed to be, and indeed is still, a difficult 
one. And in very deep and ancient workings, 
like most of those of England, it seems almost 
impossible that their noxious character could be 
entirely destroyed, or that explosions should be 
prevented, It was some forty years ago, when, 
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by the number and alarming character of the 
accidents resulting from these explosions, the 
public mind of England became very much in- 
terested in the subject, and it was also officially 
brought before Parliament. Sir Humphrey Davy 
was then in the zenith of his fame, and the sub- 
ject at once arrested his attention. Humboldt 
had previously attempted to overcome the diffi- 
culty, (by means of a non-explosive light,) but 
his contrivance, after a brief career, was thrown 
aside as impracticable. The flame being sup- 
ported by a reservoir of atmospheric air, within 
the lamp, it would hold out but a short time, 
although it would conduct through dangerous 
mines. The principle of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
lamp was founded upon the discovery that the 
explosion of the mixture of gases did not pass 
through small tubes ; and, after numerous experi- 
ments, he found that the length of the tubes was 
of no consequence, but that delicate wire gauze, 
the apertures being of the proper dimensions, 
answered the same purpose. By this means all 
necessity for an exterior glass tube, to protect 
the flame, was overcome, and 
the new lamp might be car- 
ried through the most dan- 
gerous and explosive mix- 
tures with impunity. The 
lamp, it is true, is not per- 
fect; but it is by far the 
best, easiest kept in order, 
and the simplest in its struc- 
ture and principles, of any 
other. The gauze usually 
employed is made of iron 
wire, and generally has about 
seven hundred and eighty- 
four holes to the square 
inch. After Sir Davy had 
perfected his lamp, he pro- 
ceeded to the New Castle 
coal-field, and in company 
with a well-known colliery 
viewer traversed with impunity some of the most 
dangerous parts of the Bensham coal seam, at 
that period the most fiery one known. The 
Davy lamp has been in use at nearly all coal- 
mines ever since, and though some accidents 
have occurred under circumstances in which no 
lights but those of Davy lamps were present, it 
is nevertheless as perfect as any such instrument 
could be. One feature of the lamp is its supe- 
riority over all others in the greater quantity of 
light it yields, and being more portable, at the 
same time that it is more safe. 

It-must not be inferred that the Davy lamp is 








generally used by the miners while at work. It 
is intended more particularly to explore mines 
when the fire-damp is present, and which if 
brought in contact with a candie or the ordinary 
flame of a lamp would ignite and produce an 
instantaneous explosion. The miners in the 
Schuylkill‘coal region always use a common oil- 
lamp, which, being small, is fastened to the front 
of their caps. They can thus see to work much 
better than if carried inany other way. Cornish 
miners, however, who are accustomed to work 
in lead, copper, or other mines than coal, insist 
upon using candles, which they surround with 
adhesive clay, and thus attach them to the ad- 
jacent wall-rock. 

Now, while the Davy lamp is inestimably valu- 
able for the immediate purpose intended, it does 
not, nor can it, prevent the accumulations of 
gases which, at a certain state of combination, 
produce explosions when pierced by the flame 
of a lamp. But, as it points out the danger 
when it exists, other remedies can be applied ; 
and in the Schuylkill region the most common 
mode with which we are acquainted is to expel 
the fire-damp by means of banners, or fans, 
which, in some mines in England, are revolving 
and kept constantly in motion. But there is 
nothing like thorough ventilation, by, which all 
the avenues of the mines are kept constantly sup- 
plied with fresh air. To accomplish this, and to 
render the current of air as violent as possible, 
a large furnace is provided at the surface of the 
air-shafts, in Schuylkill county, in which several 
tons of coal are consumed daily. This furnace, 
having a high stack, creates a powerful draught, 
by which the air, entering the slope or shaft, 
after traversing every portion of the mine, is 
drawn out, together with all the explosive ele- 
ments that may combine with it. By this simple 
contrivance the mines of the Schuylkill region 
are comparatively exempt from disastrous ex- 
plosions. Nevertheless, they do sometimes oc- 
cur, and the number of victims is by no means 
small. A plan of ventilation which works well 
in one mine may not do so in another; for there 
are always some local differences, either in the 
coal itself, the interior workings, or the manage- 
ment, which require special provision in the 
mode of ventilation. The variation of the sea- 
sons produces its effects—in the winter, the ex- 
ternal atmosphere being totally different from 
the summer, the supply of pure air is increased 
or, diminished ; so in rainy or clear weather; and 
the result is, that for safety constant watchful- 
ness is absolutely essential. 





[To be continued. 
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We shall first give a sketch of Dr. Hooker’s | 


route, and then proceed to lay before the reader | 
an account of what he saw on it, and an abstract 
of the new knowledge and information for which | 
we are indebted to his labors. During February, | 
1848, Dr. Hooker traveled from Calcutta to the | 
north-west, across the mountains of Behar, the | 
highest peak of which is Mount Parasnath, 4,530 | 
feet high, and then across the Kymore, or Bind | 
Hills, to Mirzapore, a town on the Ganges, a little | 
above Benares. This was a preliminary excur- | 
sion of about four hundred miles. From Mirza- | 
pore he descended the Ganges by boat, as far as 
Colgong, which is about two hundred miles above 
Calcutta; and he then struck north for Dorjiling, 
a sanatory station seven thousand feet above the 
sea, in the small protected state of Sikkim, on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. He 
reached Dorjiling, in April, 1848, and from that 
time till January, 1849, was traveling among 
the mountains, either in Sikkim, or in the 
neighboring country of Nepal, especially exami- 
ning the flanks of the loftiest mountain in the 
world, Kangchan-junga, whose summit reaches 
to 28,178 feetabove the sea. In February, 1849, 
he packed and sent off the collections made du- 
ring these excursions, amounting to eighty coolie 
leads, and he then made a short excursion during 
March of that year into the Terai, a low jungly 
ground that margins the plains along the base of 
the Himalayas, and then returned to Dorjiling, 
whence, in May, he started on another journey 
through the heart of Sikkim, due north, to the 
borders of Tibet. He spent September and Oc- 
tober, 1849, in the vicinity of Mount Donkiah, 
crossing backward and forward over all the 
neighboring passes, rarely descending to a less 
height than fifteen thousand feet, and often ap- 
proaching to an elevation of nearly twenty 
thousand feet, a limit of altitude which, we be- 
lieve, no one has ever yet been known to surpass 
exceptin a balloon. In November, on his return 
to Dorjiling, in company with Dr. Campbell, the 
political agent there, he visited Pumloong, the 
capital of Sikkim, and they were soon after 
seized and confined by order of the Dewan, or 
Sikkim prime minister, a matter which at the 
time caused no small excitement both in India 
and.at home. They were released by Christmas 
day.of that yesr. 


* Hymalayan Journals; or Notes of a Naturalist in Ben- 
gal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Moun- 
tains, etc. By Joseph Dalton Hooker, M.D., R.N., F.R.8., 
2 vols. 





ALAYAS.* 


During January and February of 1850, Dr. 
Hooker was occupied at Dorjiling, in packing up 
and transmitting his collections to Calcutta, 
where he himself went in March, returning to 
Dorjiling in April, and in May of that year he 
set out in company with Dr. Thomson, on an 
excursion to the Khasia Mountains, which lie 
north-east of Calcutta, south and east of the 
Brahmapootra River, and immediately south of 
Assam. The exploration of this district occu- 
pied him till January, ¥851, when he returned to 
Calcutta, and immediately afterward sailed for 
England. 

At his first setting out from Calcutta, Dr. 
Hooker joined the camp of Mr. Williams, who 
was then conducting the geological survey of 
India, and he takes occasion on traversing the 
Burdwau coal-field to make some observations, 
in which we entirely agree with him, on the un- 
certainty of the conclusions to be drawn from 
the identification of many fossil plants. In tra- 
versing the high ground of the Behar and Ky- 
more Hills, formed, the first of gneiss and gra- 
nite, the latter of thick-bedded sandstone, Dr. 
Hooker remarks on the great prevalence of dry 
and barren ground, and the comparatively small 
appearance of tropical verdure and fertility. 
This barren aspect of most table-lands, during 
the dry season in warm countries, is always strik- 
ing to the new comer, who expects to see every- 
where the utmost luxuriance of vegetation. In 
the tropics, more than in other parts of \the 
globe, is moisture necessary to vegetable life; 
and when that is absent, all green things are 
rapidly burnt up, and the country assumes a far 
more barren and desert aspect than on »r wildest 
and most desolate moorlands. 

It would, of course, be quite out of all rule to 
visit India and not to join in a tiger-hunt. Dr. 
Hooker’s experience in this line being limited to 
this single occasion, we give his account of it:— 

‘There are many tigers on these hills; and as 
one was close by, and had killed several cattle, 
Mr. Felle kindly offered us a chance of slaying 
him. Bullocks are tethered out, over night, in 
the places likely to be visited by the brute; he 
kills one of them, and is from the spot tracked 
to his haunt by natives, who visit the stations 
early in the morning, and report the where- 
abouts of his lair. The sportsman then goes to 
the attack mounted on an elephant, or having a 
roost fixed in a tree, on the trail of the tiger, and 
he employs some hundred natives to drive the 
animal past the lurking-place. 
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‘Qn the present occasion, the locale of the 
tiger was doubtful; but it was thought that by 
beating over several miles of country, he (or at 
any rate, some other game) might be driven past 
acertain spot. Thither, accordingly, the natives 
were sent, who built machans (stages) in the 
trees, high out of danger’s reach; Mr. Theobald 
and myself occupied one of these perches in a 
hardwickia tree, and Mr. Felle another close by, 
both on the slope of a steep hill, surrounded by 
jungly valleys. We were also well thatched in 
with leafy boughs, to prevent the wary beast 
from espying the ambush, and had a whole stand 
of small arms ready for his reception. 

‘“‘When roosted aloft, and duly charged to 
keep profound silence, (which I obeyed to the 
letter, by falling sound asleep,) the word was 
passed to the beaters, who surrounded our post 
on the plain-side, extending some miles in line, 
and full two or three distant from us. They en- 
tered the jungle, beating tom-toms, singing and 
shouting as they advanced, and converging 
toward our position. In the noonday solitude of 
these vast forests, our situation was romantic 
enough; there was not a breath of wind, an in- 
sect or bird stirring; and the wild cries of the 
men, and the hollow sound of the drums broke 
upon the ear from a great distance, gradually 
swelling and falling, as the natives ascended the 
heights or crossed the valleys. After about an 
hour and a-half, the beaters emerged from the 
jungle under our retreat; one by one, two by 
two, but preceded by no living thing, either 
mouse, bird, deer, or bear, and much less tiger. 
The beaters received about a penny a-piece for 
the day’s work; a rich guerdon for these poor 
wretches, whom necessity sometimes drives to 
feed on rats and offal.” 

We pass over Dr. Hooker’s experience of the 
navigation of the Ganges, and the traveling by 
dauk across the plains, as not differing from that 
of other travelers. 

On approaching the foot of the mountains he 
has to traverse that singular belt of country 
known as the Terai, which is thus described :— 

‘‘Siligoree stands on the verge of the Terai, 
that low malarious belt which skirts the base of 
the Himalaya, from the Sutlej to Brahma-koond, 
in Upper Assam. Every feature, botanical, ge- 
ological, and zoological, is new on entering this 
district. The change is sudden and immediate; 
sea and shore are hardly more conspicuously 
different ; nor from the edge of the Terai to the 
limit of perpetual snow is any botanical region 
more clearly marked than this, which is the com- 
mencement of Himalayan vegetation. A sudden 
descent leads to the Mahamuddee River, flowing 
in a shallow valley, over a pebbly bottom; it is 





a rapid river, even at this season ; its banks are 
fringéd with bushes, and it is as clear and spark- 
ling as a trout-stream in Scotland. Beyond it 
the road winds through a thick brushwood, 
choked with long grasses, and with but few 
trees, chiefly of Acacia, Dalbergia Sissoo, and a 
scarlet-fruited Sterculia. The soil isa red, friable 
clay and gravel. At this season only a few spring 
plants were in flower, amongst which a very sweet- 
scented Crinum, Asphodel, and a small Curcuma, 
were in the greatest profusion. Leaves of ter- 
restrial Orchids appeared, with ferns and weeds 
of hot damp regions. I crossed the beds of 
many small streams; some were dry, and all 
very tortuous; their banks were richly clothed 
with brushwood and climbers of Convolvulus, 
Vines, Hirewa, Leea, Menispermee, Cucurbitacee, 
and, Bignoniacee. Their pent-up waters, perco- 
lating the gravel beds, and partly carried off by 
evaporation through the stratum of ever-increas- 
ing vegetable mould, must be one main agent in 
the production of the malarious vapors of this 
pestilential region. Add to this, the detention 
of the same amongst the jungly herbage, the 
amount of vapor in the humid atmosphere above, 
checking the upward passage of that from the 
soil, the sheltered nature of the locality at the 
immediate base of lofty mountains; and there 
appear to me to be here all necessary elements, 
which, combined, will produce stagnation and 
deterioration in an atmosphere loaded with vapor. 
Fatal as this district is, and especially to Euro- 
peans, a race inhabit it with impunity, who, if 
not numerous, do not owe their paucity to any 
climatic causes. These are the Mechis, often 
described as a squalid, unhealthy people, typical 
of the region they frequent; but who are, in re- 
ality, more robust than the European in India, 
and whose disagreeably sallow complexion is de- 
ceptive as indicating a sickly constitution. They 
are a mild, inoffensive people, industrious for 
Orientals, living by annually burning the Terai 
jungle and cultivating the cleared spots; and, 
though so sequestered and isolated, they rather 
court than avoid intercourse with those whites. 
whom they know to be kindly disposed.” 

After rising some six thousand feet on to the 
spurs of the Himalayas, he looks back on to the 
burning plains of India before burying himself 
in’ the seclusion of the recesses of the moun- 
tains, and gives us the following interestin 
picture :— 

‘* All around the hills rise steeply five or six 
thousand feet, clothed in a dense deep-green 
dripping forest. Torrents rush down the slopes, 
their position indicated by the dipping of the 
forest into their beds, or the occasional cloud of 
Spray rising above some more boisterous part of 
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their course. From the road, and at a little 
above Punkabaree, the view is really superb, and 
very instructive. Behind (or north) the Hima- 
laya rise in steep confused masses. Below, the 
hill on which I stood, and the ranges as far as 
the eye can reach east and west, throw spurs on 
to the plains of India. These are very thickly 
wooded, and inclose broad, dead-flat, hot and 
damp valleys, apparently covered with a dense 
forest. Secondary spurs of clay and gravel, like 
that immediately below Punkabaree, rest on the 
bases of the mountains, and seem to form an in- 
termediate neutral ground between flat and 
mountainous India. The Terai district forms a 
very irregular belt, scantily clothed, and inter- 
sected by innumerable rivulets from the hills, 
which unite and again divide on the fiat, till, 
emerging from the region of many trees, they 
enter the plains, following devious courses, which 
glisten like silver threads. The whole horizon 
is bounded by the sea-like expanse of the plains, 
which stretch away into the region of sunshine 
and fine weather, in one boundless flat. 
_ In the distance, the courses of the Teesta 
and Cosi, the great drainers of the snowy Hima- 
layas, and the recipients of innumerable smaller 
rills, are with difficulty traced at this the dry 
season. The ocean-like appearance of this south- 
ern view is even more conspicuous in the heavens 
than on the land, the clouds arranging them- 
selves after a singularly sea-scape fashion. End- 
less strata run in parallel ribbons over the ex- 
treme horizon; above these, scattered cumuli, 
also in horizontal lines, are dotted against a clear 
gray sky, which gradually, as the eye is lifted, 
passes into a deep cloudless blue vault, continu- 
ously clear to the zenith; there the cumuli, in 
white fleecy masses, again appear; till, in the 
northern celestial hemisphere, they thicken and 
assume the leaden hue of nimbi, discharging their 
moisture on the dark forest-clad hills around, 
The breezes are south-easterly, bringing that 
vapor from the Indian Ocean, which is rarefied 
and suspended aloft over the heated plains, but 
condensed into a drizzle when it strikes the cooler 
flanks of the hills, and into heavy rain when it 
meets their still colder summits. Upon what a 
gigantic scale does nature here operate! Vapors, 
raised from an ocean whose nearest shore is 
more than four hundred miles distant, are safely 
transported without the loss of one drop of water, 
to support the rank luxuriance of this far distant 
region. This and other offices fulfilled, the waste 
waters are returned, by the Cosi and Teesta, to 
the ocean, and again exhaled, exported, ex- 
pended, re-collected, and returned.” 
Arrived at Dorjiling, Dr. Hooker passed the 
summer, or rainy season, of 1848, in making 





botanical collections, and meteorological ob- 
servations. 

Dorjiling is a sanitary station, established in 
1840, in the little state of Sikkim. The southern 


| flank of the Himalayas is parceled out between 


the states of Cabool, Cashmere, the Punjab, Ne- 
pal, Sikkim, Bhotan, and Assam. 

In the Punjab is the hill station of Simla. Ne- 
pal is independent, and Bhotan is a dependency 
of Tibet. Sikkim, however, is a small state due 
north of Calcutta, and only 350 miles distant 
from it, the Rajah of which was expelled by the 
Ghorkas, in 1817, and replaced by the British 
government, under whose protection he has ever 
since existed. In 1840 he ceded, for £300 per 
annum, the previously barren mountain tract of 
Dorjiling, varying from 6,500 to 7,500 feet above 
the sea; since that time it has changed from a 
wilderness to a populous and flourishing station, 
the inhabitants having increased from 100 to 
more than 4,000. j 

At Dorjiling Dr. Hooker became the guest of 
Mr. Hodgson, a gentleman who has distinguished 
himself by the aids he has given to natural his- 
tory in various ways :— 

‘‘The view from his windows,” says Dr. 
Hooker, ‘‘is one quite unparalleled for the 
scenery it embraces, commanding confessedly 
the grandest known landscape of snowy moun- 
tains in the Himalaya, and hence in the world. 
Kinchin-junga (45 miles distant) is the promi- 
nent object, rising 21,000 feet above the level of 
the observer, out of a sea of intervening wooded 
hill; whilst, on a line with its snows, the eye 
descends below the horizon, to a narrow gulf 
7,000 feet deep in the mountains, where the 
Great Rungeet, white with foam, threads a tro- 
pical forest with a silver line. 

‘¢ To the north-west, toward Nepal, the snowy 
peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (respectively 24,005 
feet and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder of 
Singalelah; whilst eastward the snowy moun- 
tains appear to form an unbroken range, trend- 
ing north-east to the great mass of Donkia, 
(23,176 feet,) and thence south-east by the fin- 
gered peaks of Tunkola and the silver cone of 
Chola, (17,320 feet,) gradually sinking into the 
Bhotan mountains at Gipmoochi (14,509 feet. ) 

‘‘The most eloquent descriptions I have read 
fail to convey to my mind’s eye the forms and 
colors of snowy mountains, or to my imagination 
the sensations and impressions that rivet my 
attention to these sublime phenomena, when they 
are present in reality; and I shall not, there- 
fore, obtrude any attempt of the kind upon my 
reader. The latter has, probably, seen the Swiss 
Alps, which, though barely possessing half the 
sublimity, extent, or height of the Himalaya, are 
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yet far more beautiful. In either case he is 
struck with the precision and sharpness of their 
outlines, and still more with the wonderful play 
of colors on their snowy flanks, from the glow- 
ing hues reflected in orange, gold, and ruby, 
from clouds illumined by the sinking or rising 
sun, to the ghastly pallor that succeeds with twi- 
light, when the red seems to give place to its 
complementary color green. Such dissolving 
views elude ali attempts at description; they are 
far too aerial to be chained to the memory, and 
fade from it so fast as to be gazed upon day after 
day with undiminished admiration and pleasure, 
long after the mountains themselves have lost 
their sublimity and apparent height. 

‘‘The actual extent of the snowy range seen 
from Mr. Hodgson’s windows is comprised within 
an arc of 80° (from north 30° west to north 60° 
east,) or nearly a quarter of the horizon, along 
which the perpetual snow forms an unbroken 
girdle or crest of frosted silver; and in winter, 
when the mountains are covered down to 8,000 
feet, this white ridge stretches uninterrupted for 
more than 160°. No known view is to be 
compared with this in extent, when the proximity 
and height of the mountains are considered; for 
within the 80° above mentioned, more than twelve 
peaks rise above 20,000 feet, and there are none 
below 15,000 feet, while Kinchin is 28,178, and 
seven othersabove 22,000. The nearest perpetual 
snow is on Nursing, a beautifully sharp conical 
peak, 19,139 feet high, and thirty-two miles dis- 
tant; the most remote mountain seen is Donkia, 
23,176 feet high, and seventy-three miles distant ; 
whilst Kinchin, which forms the principal mass, 
both for height and bulk, is exactly forty-five 
miles distant.” 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Sikkim are Lep- 
chas, described by Dr. Hooper as a race mark- 
edly Mongolian in features, and as singularly 
amiable, good-tempered, and obliging in disposi- 
tion. They are timid, peaceful, polite, and honest 
*‘ contrasting thus strongly with their neighbors, 
of whom the Gorchas of Nepal are brave and 
warlike to a proverb, and the Bhotanese, quar- 
relsome, cowardly, and cruel.” 

Next to the Lepchas, the most numerous tribe 
are the Limbeos, who speak a totally different 
language from that of the Lepchas, but in many 
respects are allied to them. Besides these are 
some scattered people called Moormis, and Ma- 
gras, and the Meelin, who are confined to the 
pestilential Terai. All these people are Mongo- 
lian, or Indo-Chinese, of the same great race as 
the people of Tibet, Arracan, and the Birman 
empire. 

The Tamulian Aborigines of India, such as the 
Coles, the Dangas, ete., who retreated to the 





mountain fastnesses of central India on the in- 
vasion of their Indo-Germani¢ conquerors, who 
are now represented by the Hindoos, seem never 
to have sought refuge in the Himalayas. 

Dr. Hooker remarks on the singularity of six 
or seven tribes of people thus dwelling peaceably 
within the small province of Sikkim, many of 
them but little above the degree of the savage, 
‘under @ sovereign whose power was wholly un- 
supported by even the semblance of arms, and 
whose spiritual supremacy ewas acknowledged by 
few.” 

They are all ostensibly Booddhists, and look 
up with reverence to the Grand Lama of Tibet; 
but they mingle with that religion not a little of 
their old wild superstition—and the worship of 
evil spirits is predominant among the Lepchas. 
On this point the following extract is instructive : 

“Qn the following morning we pursued a path 
to the bed of the river; passing a rude Booddhist 
monument, a pile of slate rocks, with an attempt 
at the mystical hemisphere at top. A few flags 
or banners, and slabs of slate, were inscribed 
with ‘Om Mani Padmi om.’ Placed on a jutting 
angle of the spur, backed with the pine-clad 
hills, and flanked by a torrent on either hand, 
the spot was wild and picturesque; and I could 
not but gaze with a feeling of deep interest on 
these emblems of a religion which, perhaps, 
numbers more votaries than any other on the 
face of the globe. Booddhism, in some form, is 
the predominating creed from Siberia and Kam- 
schatka to Ceylon, from the Caspian steppes to 
Japan, throughout China, Burmah, Ava, and a 
part of the Malayan Archipelago. Its associa- 
tions enter into every book of travels over these 
vast regions, with Boodha, Dhurma, Sunga, Jos, 
Fo, and praying-wheels. The mind is arrested 
by the names, the imagination captivated by the 
symbols; and though I could not worship in the 
grove, it was impossible to deny to the inscribed 
stones such a tribute as is commanded by the 
first glimpse of objects which have long been 
familiar to our minds, but not previously offered 
to our senses. My head Lepsha went further; 
to a due observance of demon-worship he united 
a deep reverence for the Lamas, and he venerated 
their symbols rather as theirs than as those of 
their religion. He walked round the pile of 
stones threé times from left to right repeating 
his ‘Om Mani,’ ete., then stood before it with 
his head hung down and his long queue stream- 
ing behind, and concluded by a votive offering 
of three pine-cones. When done, he looked round 
at me, nodded, smirked, elevated the angles of 
his little turned-up eyes, and seemed to think 
we were safe from all perils in the valleys yet to 
be explored.” 
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Dr. Hooker’s first long excursion from Dorjil- 
ing was into East Nepal. As the whole journey 
was across steep mountain ranges and valleys, 
it was necessary to proceed entirely on foot, and 
to have thirty porters to carry baggage and pro- 
visions, to which the Rajah of Nepal added a 
guard of six soldiers and two officers—the total 

“party mustered fifty-six persons. The journey 
occupied three months, passed principally in ex- 
ploring the deep valley of the Tambur river up 
to its head-waters, on the borders of Tibet. 

The rocks, both here and throughout Sikkim, 
are described as principally mica schist, almost 
invariably striking north-west and dipping north- 
east. This strike and dip may be taken as cer- 
tainly that of the foliation, and, perhaps, of the 
stratification to a limited but unknown extent. 

The outlines of the country are everywhere 
the same, sharp, rugged mountain ridges, cleft 
by the most profound ravines, narrow and pre- 
cipitous, in the depths of which are rushing tor- 
rents; the hill-sides being clothed with dark and 

‘umbrageous forests. Little strips and terraces 
of flat land cling here and there to the mountain- 
sides, or form small flats where the valleys open 
out a little. The torrents were crossed by cane 
suspension-bridges, formed of two canes stretched 
across, from which hung loops, in the bottom of 
which reposed a bamboo, forming the sole totter- 
ing footing. Along the sides of the precipices 
the road often consisted of a little narrow track 
only, or sometimes of a mere row of planks, 
fastened against the cliff. 

In approaching the village of Wallanchoon, 
they frequently met parties of Tibetans, ‘‘ whose 
customary mode of salutation was to hold out 
the tongue, grin, nod, and scratch the ear.” It 
‘was hereabouts that Dr. Hooker met, for the first 
time, with the praying cylinders mentioned by 
MM. Huc and Gabet, in their travels in Tibet. 
This is a most admirable system of praying by 
deputy, which enables a man to keep up a per- 
petual system of pious services, without distract- 
ing his attention from the ordinary business and 
pleasures of life. 

‘This was inclosed in a little wooden house, 
and consisted of an upright cylinder, containing 
& prayer, and with the words, ‘Om mani padmi 
om,’ (Hail to him of the Lotus and Jewel,) 
painted on the circumference; it was placed over 
a stream, and made to rotate on its axis by a 
spindle which passed through the floor of the 
building into the water and was terminated by a 
wheel.” The theory is, that as often as this 

cylinder turns round, the included prayer is 

virtually repeated by the man who sets it going. 

If it were only to be adopted by us, one great cot- 

ton factory would keep up the piety of the whole 





of Great Britain and Ireland; we should only 
have to substitute praying cylinders for the cot- 
ton reels, changing the supplications at the 
requisite intervals, and every man, woman and 
child might have their prayers ‘‘ done”’ for them 
to any required amount per diem. 

Dr. Hooker after some difficulty penetrated to 
the passes at the head-waters of the great valley 
of the Tambur, reaching continuous snow at a 
height of about 15,000 feet. In one of the tribu- 
tary valleys, that of the Yangma, he found most 
interesting monuments of a former state of things, 
showing both greater cold and greater moisture 
than now exist there, in the shape of huge 
moraines, far below the limit of the present 
glaciers. 

‘*We encamped at a most remarkable place: 
the valley was broad, with little vegetation but 
stunted tree-junipers: rocky snow-topped moun- 
tains rose on either side, bleak, bare and rugged, 
and in front, close above my tent, was a gigantic 
wall of rocks, piled, as if by the Titans, completely 
across the valley, for about three-quarters of a 
mile, This striking phenomenon had excited all 
my curiosity on first obtaining a view of it. The 
path, I found, led over it, close under its west 
end, and wound amongst the enormous detached 
fragments of which it was formed, and which 
were o:ten eighty feet square ; all were of gneiss 
and schist, with abundance of granite in blocks 
and veins. A superb view opened from the top, 
revealing its nature to be a vast moraine, far 
below the influence of any existing glaciers, but 
which at some antecedent period had been thrown 
across by a glacier descending to 10,000 feet, 
from a lateral valley on the east flank. Stand-’ 
ing on the top, and looking south, was the Yang- 
ma valley, (up which I had come,) gradually 
contracting to a defile, girdled by snow-tipped 
mountains, whose rocky flanks mingled with the 
black pine forest below. Eastward, the moraine 
stretched south of the lateral valley, above which 
towered the snowy peak of Nango, tinged rosy 
red, and sparkling in the rays of the setting sun; 
blue glaciers peeped from every gulley on its 
side, but these were 2000 to 3000 feet above this 
moraine; they were small, too, and their mo- 
raines were mere gravel compared with this.” 

This gigantic moraine was 700 feet high above 
the floor of the valley below it, and 400 feet 
above the level bed of the old lake that once 
existed above it. The account of the snow-beds 
and glaciers of this region is very interesting 
and instructive, but requires the inspection of 
the map and sketches to be quite intelligible. 

In returning to Dorjiling, they crossed by one 
of the passes over the huge spur that stretches 
down south from the mountain mass of Kinchin- 
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junga, forming the water-shed, between the rivers 
Tambur and Teesta, and along the summit of 
which is drawn the boundary between Nepal 
and Sikkim. Theroute was but little frequented, 
and its accompaniments not always particularly 
pleasant. 

‘‘We proceeded east for three days, up the 
valley, through gloomy forests of tropical trees 
below 5000 feet; and ascended to oaks and mag- 
nolias at 6000 feet. The path was soon ob- 
structed, and we had to tear and cut our way 
from 6000 to 10,000 feet, which took two days’ 
very hard work. Ticks swarmed in the small 
bamboo jungle, and my body was covered with 
these loathsome insects, which got into my bed 
and hair, and even attached themselves to my 
eyelids during the night, when the constant an- 
noyance and irritation completely banished sleep. 
In the daytime they penetrated my trousers, 
piercing to my body in many places, so that I 
repeatedly took off as many as twelve at one 
time. It is indeed marvellous how so large an 
insect can painlessly insert a stout barbed pro- 
boscis, which requires great force to extract it, 
and causes severe smarting in the operation. 
What the ticks feed upon in these humid forests 
is a perfect mystery to me, for from 6000 to 
9000 feet they literally swarmed, where there 
was neither path nor animal life. They were, 
however, more tolerable than a commoner species 
of parasite, which I found it impossible to escape 
from, all classes of mountaineers being infested 
with it.” 

As for the animal last alluded to, if Dr. Hooker 
were only to travel a little by public car in the 
south of Ireland, he would find that it was not 
necesssary to go so far as the Himalayas to form 
a most intimate personal acquaintance with it. 

He then joined Dr. Campbell, at Bhomsong, on 
the Teesta, where that officer was endeavoring 
to establish more intimate relations with the 
Rajah. This prince-was now old, and left every 
thing in the hands of his Dewan, a false and 
rapacious man, who, for his own ends, threw 
every possible obstacle in the way of friendly 
intercourse, while the people, though all favor- 
able to us, were too timid and apathetic to inter- 
fere. 

The policy adopted by the Indian government 
had been the fatal one of forbearance—a policy 
that, with savage or half-civilized people, is pro- 
ductive of more war, bloodshed, and conquest, 
than any other that can be contrived. Forbear- 
ance is what they cannot possibly understand, 
and, therefore, do not at all believe in. When 
a treaty is made, or any other kind of inter- 
course takes place with people in this state, they 
very naturally are apt to make experiments upon 





us; they try what will be said to a small infrac- 
tion, a little encroachment, or a trifling insult; 
if this be at once temperately, but firmly met, 
and just retribution at once exacted, the experi- 
ment is seldom renewed; but if ‘‘forbearance”’ 
be exercised, and no notice taken, it is set down 
to conscious weakness, the encroachments and the 
insults are renewed and extended, until the peo- 
ple are at last betrayed (for it really assumes 
that appearance) into acts so gross as to compel 
us to put forth our strength, and to inflict large 
and exemplary punishment. 

This process is really the one which has caused 
all our recent wars in the east and at the Cape. 
It was the process going on likewise on the small 
scale during Dr. Hooker’s stay in Sikkim, and 
that which ultimately led to the detention of Dr. 
Campbell, the political agent and himself—a de- 
tention which was punished by the withdrawal 
of the Rajah’s allowance and the annexation of a 
large part of his territories. In the meanwhile, 
upon this occasion Dr. Hooker says: 

‘‘In his interviews with us, the Dewan ap- 
peared to advantage; he was fond of horses and 
shooting, and prided himself on his hospitality. 
We gained much information from many conver- 
sations with him, during which politics were 
never touched upon. Our queries naturally re- 
ferred to Tibet and its geography, especially its 
great feature, the Yarou Tsampoo river; this he 
assured us was the Burrampooter of Assam, and 
that no one doubted it in that country. Lhassa 
he described as a city in the bottom of a flat- 
floored valley, surrounded by lofty snowy moun- 
tains; neither grapes, tea, silk, or cotton are 
produced near it, but in the Tartchi province of 
Tibet, one month’s journey east of Lhassa, rice 
and a coarse kind of tea are both grown. Two 
months’ journey north-east of Lhassa is Siling, 
the well-known great commercial entrepét in 
west Chira; and there coarse silk is produced. 
All Tibet he described as mountainous, and an 
inconceivably poor country ; there are no plains, 
save flats in the bottoms of the valleys, and the 
paths lead over lofty mountains. Sometimes, when 
the inhabitants are obliged from famine to change 
their habitations in winter, the old and feeble 
are frozen to death, standing and resting their 
chins on their staves, remaining as pillars of ice, 
to fall only when the thaw of the ensuing spring 
commences.” 

After this interview he made another excursion 
to the southern flank of Kinchin-junga, from a 
spur of which, called Mon Lepcha, eleven thou- 
sand feet high, he had a magnificent view. Kin- 
chin-junga itself rises in three heads, of nearly 
equal height, running north-west and south-east. 
It was eighteen miles distant from Mon Lepcha, 
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below which lay the great and profound valley 
of the Ratong, a dark gulf of vegetation. The 
eye could trace the valley of the river running 
up to the very summit of the Kinchin-junga, 
bordered by many mountains with huge pre- 
cipitous faces, 18,000 or 20,000 feet in height— 

‘¢ The view to the southward from Mon Lepcha, 
including the country between the sea-like plains 
of India and the loftiest mountain on the globe, 
is very grand, and neither wanting in variety nor 
in beauty. From the deep valleys choked with 
tropical luxuriance to the scanty yak pasturage 
on the heights above, seems but a step at the 
first coup-d’eil, but resolves itself on a closer 
inspection into five belts: 1, palm and plantain; 
2, oak and laurel; 3, pine; 4, rhododendron 
and grass; and 5, rock andsnow. From the bed 
of the Ratong, in which grow palms with screw- 
pine and plantain, it is only seven miles in a 
direct line to the perpetual ice. From the plains 
of India, or outer Himalaya, one may behold 
snowy peaks rise in the distance behind a fore- 
ground of tropical forest; here, on the contrary, 
all the intermediate phases of vegetation are seen 
ataglance. Except in the Himalaya, this is no 
common phenomenon, and is owing to the very 
remarkable depth of the river-beds. That part 
of the valley of the Ratong where tropical vege- 
tation ceases, is but four thousand feet above the 
sea, and though fully fifty miles as the crow flies 
(and perhaps two hundred by the windings of the 
river) from the plains of India, it is only eight 
in a straight line (and forty by the windings) 
from the snows which feed that river. In other 
words, the descent is so rapid that in eight miles 
the Ratong waters every variety of vegetation, 
from the lichen of the poles to the palm of the 
tropics; whilst throughout the remainder of its 
mountain course, it falls from four thousand to 
three hundred feet, flowing amongst tropical 
scenery, through a valley whose flanks rise from 
five thousand to twelve thousand feet above its 
bed. ” 

Dr. Hooker’s second and most important jour- 
ney to the borders of Tibet was made in 1849. 
In this expedition he explored the valley of the 
Teesta river, which, with the slopes that drain 
it, may be said, in fact, to constitute the whole 
province of Sikkim. We think his most effect- 
ive view of Kinchin-junga, the one that gives us 
the best idea of the vast height of the mountains 
and depth of the valleys, is the one opposite page 
14 in the second volume—‘ Kinchin-junga from 
Singtam.”’ This was a summer journey, and 
that the reader may have some little notion of 
the pleasure of the excursion, we beg leave to 
call his attention to the following: 

“The weather continued very hot for the ele- 





vation, (four thousand to five thousand feet, ) the 
rain brought no coolness, and for the greater 
part of the three marches between Singtam and 
Chakoong, we were either wading through deep 
mud or climbing over rocks. Leeches swarmed 
in incredible profusion in the streams and damp 
grass, and among the bushes; they got into my 
hair, hung on my eyelids, and crawled up my 
legs and down my back. I repeatedly took up- 
wards of a hundred from my legs, where the 
small ones used to collect in clusters on the in- 
step; the sores which they produced were not 
healed. for five months afterward, and I retain 
the scars to the present day. Snuff and tobacco 
leaves are the best antidote, but when marching 
in the rain, it is impossible to apply this simple 
remedy to anyadvantage. The best plan I found 
to be rolling the leaves over the feet, inside the 
stockings, and powdering the legs with snuff. 

‘* Another pest is a small midge, or sand-fly, 
which causes intolerable itching, and subsequent 
irritation, and is in this respect the most insuffer- 
able torment in Sikkim; the minutest rent in 
one’s clothes is detected by the acute senses of 
this insatiable blood-sucker, which is itself so 
small as to be barely visible without a micro- 
scope. We daily arrived at our camping ground 
streaming with blood, and mottled with the bites 
of peepsas, gnats, midges, and mosquitos, besides 
being infested with ticks. 

‘* As the rains advanced, insects seemed to be 
called into existence in countless swarms; large 
and small moths, cockchafers, glow-worms, and 
cockroaches, made my tent a Noah’s ark by 
night, when the candle was burning ; together 
with winged ants, May-flies, flying earwigs, and 
many beetles, while a very large species of Tipula 
(daddy-long-legs) swept its long legs across my 
face as I wrote my journal or plotted off my 
map. After retiring to rest and putting out my 
light, they gradually departed, except a few, 
which could not find the way out, and remained 
to disturb my slumbers.” — 

We must, however, hasten over the journey 
through the lower valleys of these mountains, 
and come at once to the great Donkia pass on 
the borders of Tibet. Dr. Hooker spent several 
weeks in exploring all the passes and recesses of 
the huge mountain mass called Donkia, the sum- 
mit of which is 23,170 feet above the sea. We 
shall let him describe the scenery in his own 
words :— 

‘*T passed several shallow lakes at 17,500 feet; 
their banks were green and marshy, and sup- 
ported thirty or forty kinds of plants. At the 
head of the valley a steep rocky crest, five hun- 
dred feet high, rises between two precipitous 
snowy peaks, and a very fatiguing ascent (at 
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this elevation) leads to the sharp rocky summit 
of the Donkia pass, 18,466 feet above the sea by 
barometer, and 17,866 by boiling point. The 
view on this occasion was obscured by clouds and 
fogs, except toward Tibet, in which direction it 
was magnificent; but as I afterward twice as- 
cended this pass, and also crossed it, I shall 
here bring together all the particulars I noted. 
“The Tibetan view, from its novelty, extent 
and singularity, demands the first notice; the 
Cholamoo lake lay fifteen hundred feet below 
me, at the bottom of a rapid and rocky descent; 
it was a blue sheet of water, three or four miles 
from north to south, and one and a-half broad, 
hemmed in by rounded spurs from Kinchinjhow 
on one side, and from Donkia on the other; the 
Lachen flowed from its northern extremity, and 
turning westward, entered a broad barren valley, 
bounded on the north by red stony mountains, 
called Bhomtso, which I saw from Kongra Lama, 
and ascended with Dr. Campbell in the October 
following; though eighteen thousand to nineteen 
thousand feet high, these mountains were wholly 
unsnowed. Beyond this range lay the broad 
valley of the Arun, and in the extreme north- 
west distance, to the north of Nepal, were some 
immense showy mountains, reduced to mere 
specks on the horizon. The valley of the Arun 


was bounded on the north by very precipitous 


black rocky mountains, sprinkled with snow; 
beyond these again, from north to north-west, 
snow-topped range rose over range in the clear 
purple distance. The nearer of these was the 
Kiang-lah, which forms the axis or water-shed 
of this meridian; its south drainage being to the 
Arun river, and its north to the Yarutsampu; it 
appeared forty to fifty miles off, and of great 
mean elevation (20,000 feet); the vast snowy 
mountains that rose beyond it were, I was as- 
sured, beyond the Yaru, in the salt-lake country. 
A spur from Chomioma cut off the view to the 
southward of north-west, and one from Donkia 
concealed all to the east of north. 

‘*The most remarkable features of this land- 
scape were its enormous elevation, and its colors 
and contrast to the black, rugged, and snowy 
Himalaya of Sikkim. All the mountains be- 
tween Donkia pass and the Arun were compara- 
tively gently sloped, and of a yellow red color, 
rising and falling in long undulations like dunes, 
two thousand to three thousand feet above the 
mean level of the Arun valley, and perfectly 
bare of perpetual snow or glaciers. Rocks every 
where broke out on their flanks, and often along 
their tops, but the general contour of that im- 
mense area was very open and undulating, like 
the great ranges of Central Asia, described by 
MM. Huc and Gabet. Beyond this again, the 





mountains were rugged, often rising into peaks 
which, from the angles I took here, and subse- 
quently at Bhomtso, cannot be below 24,000 feet, 
and are probably much higher. The most lofty 
mountains were on the range north of Nepal, notless 
than 120 miles distant, and which, though heavily 
snowed, were below the horizon of Donkia pass. 

“This wonderful view forcibly impressed me 
with the fact, that all eye-estimates in mountain- 
ous countries are utterly fallacious, if not cor- 
rected by study and experience. I had been led 
to believe that from Donkia pass the whole 
country of Tibet sloped away in descending step- 
pes to the Tsampu, and was more or less of a 
plain; and could I have trusted my eyes only, I 
should have confirmed this assertion so far as 
the slope was concerned. When, however, the 
leveled theodolite was directed to the distance, 
the reverse was found to be the case. Unsnowed 
and apparently low mountains touched the ho- 
rizon line of the telescope; which proves that, 
if only 87 miles off, they must, from the dip of 
the horizon, be at least one thousand feet higher 
than the observer’s position. The same infallible 
guide cuts off mountain-tops and deeply-snowed 
ridges, which to the unaided eye appear far lower 
than the point from which they are viewed; but 
which, from the quantity of snow on them, must 
be many thousand feet higher, and, from the 
angle they subtend in the instrument, must be at 
an immense distance. The want of refraction to 
lift the horizon, the astonishing precision of the 
outlines, and the brilliancy of the images of 
mountains, reduced by distance to mere specks, 
are all circumstances tending to depress them to 
appearance. The absence of trees, houses, and 
familiar objects to assist the eye in the appreci- 
ation of distance, throws back the whole land- 
scape; which, seen through the rarified atmo- 
sphere of 18,500 feet, looks as if diminished by 
being surveyed through’ the wrong end of a 
telescope.” 

After quitting the Himalayas, Dr. Hooker and 
his companion, Dr. T. Thomson, spent a season 
in the Khasia range of hills. These are a flat- 
topped tabular range, rising to a height of be- 
tween five and six thousand feet, surrounded on 
three sides by the flats of the Brahmapootra and 
the Ganges. A sanitary station, called Churra- 
poonji, has recently been formed on them. These 
hills are composed of a nucleus of gneiss and 
granite, with a broad fringe of horizontal sand- 
stones and limestones abutting against it, con- 
taining beds of excellent coal. The sandstones 
and limestones, and coal, are all alike of tertiary 
age, being associated with beds containing num- 
mulites and other tertiary fossils. 

[Dublin University Magazine. 
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Painting is one of the most important of the 
liberal arts. It elevates our faculties, inspires 
our minds with love, beauty, truth, and offers to 
our contemplation every feature of universal na- 
ture. Its empire extends to every age and every 
country. It presents to us the most remote ob- 
jects of antiquity, as well as those by which we 
are surrounded. 

The painter and the poet are bound by the 
common ties of genius. Every great painter is 
a great epic poet. The distinguishing difference 
is the language which they employ to express 
their ideas. The language of the one addresses 
itself to the material and mental ear—that of the 
other to the mental and material vision. The 
language of the one is sound—that of the other 
chiaro oscuro. Michel Angelo was as great an 
epic poet as Homer or Dante, Raphael as Shak- 
speare. Their heroes and heroines stand in as 
bold relief on the tablets of fame. They fill as 
large a space in the heart of humanity. They 
will live as long in the world’s history. 

Truth and beauty are the elements of all art, 
whether it hath for its province poetry, sculp- 
ture, or painting. These are confined to no fixed 
canon. They pervade life in its whole extent. 
The Madonna di 8S. Sisto, of Raphael; the Heroes 
of Phidias; Leonardo’s Last Supper; Scopa’s 
group of Niobe and her Children; the [iad ; the 
Inferno; Paradise Lost; Hamlet; Manfred, be- 
long neither to Ancient Greece, to Catholic 
Italy, nor to Great Britain, but to eternity. 

Historic painting, from its sublime style, the 
choice of the objects which concur in its ar- 
rangements, and the great breadth of imagina- 
tion to which it is susceptible; from the exten- 
sive range of its effects, and the unbounded do- 
minion it gives thé painter, occupies the most 
exalted rank in the various departments of art. 
It comprehends whatever relates to mythology 
or ancient fable—the subjects of epic and tragic 
poetry—and all the fictions of romance. 

The great exponents of this class of art, are 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, Titian, Claude, and 
Rubens. In them it found its highest expression 
in the noblest forms. They sought to address 
the mind instead of the eye. They spoke to the 
heart through the medium of form, color, har- 
mony. They were not indebted to the antique. 
They turned not to past monuments of greatness 
for resources, but to the marvellous inspirations 
of their own souls, and thence evolved the infinite 
and immortal. The works they produced are 
imperishable. They are created for all ages. 
They will awaken the enthusiasm of the latest 
posterity. 

High art is silent, quiescent, immutable, yet. 


called upon for varied exposition. Sculpture 
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reached iis highest interpretation among the 
heathen Greeks. The dawn of the Christian re- 
ligion gave birth toa new class of feelings in the 
human keart, which found its highest expression 
in the sixteenth century—that cycle of the soul— 
the most illuminated segment in the great circle 
of artistic genius. 

During this period art found no single su- 
preme representative; no prominent centre to 
which all others tended like the radii of a cir- 
cle; no highest consummation; no keystone to 
its wondrous fabrics; butit evolved itself through 
many great interpreters. -Even the works of in- 
ferior artists of this century possess an interest 
and perfection that belong to no other period. 
They possess the essence of beauty—beauty that 
fades not with time—beauty that like the sun- 
beam, when broken into various colors by the 
prism, still holds in each portion its suffusion of 
eternal light. 

Under the department of Historical Art, we 
propose to consider the merits of Huntington, 
and his claim to the title of a great painter. 
His thorough collegiate discipline, his extensive 
knowledge of classical and polite literature, his 
foreign travels, and his residences abroad, in 
countries where the air he breathed was classic, 
and the languages he heard spoken, the language 
of high art, especially qualify him to excel in 
allegorical and emblematical composition. 

His works are unequal. His best contain the 
elements of a great Hesperian school. In some 
of them, especially those ideally treated, we find 
much of the Venetian sentiment, grandeur, and 
fine tint, combined with the rich glow of the 
Flemish school; in others, we discover the same 
glowing imagination, the same soul-lifting inspi- 
ration, the same perfect harmony of thought and 
color that distinguish the Roman and Tuscan 
schools. In some of the qualities of art, he ap- 
proaches the old masters—in some, he surpasses 
them. in evidence of this, we cite ‘‘ Mercy’s 
Dream,” a work glowing with truth, beauty, 
fancy, andimagination. It illustrates the follow- 
ing passage in Bunyan’s immortal allegory. 

Christiana said to Mercy. 

‘¢What was the matter that you did laugh in 
your sleep to-night? I suppose you were in 
dream.” ; i 

Mercy. *‘So I was, and a sweet dream it was 
* *, Twas dreaming that I sat alone in a soli- 
tary place, and was bemoaning of the hardness 
of my heart * *, Methought I looked up and 
saw one coming with wings toward me. So he 
came directly to me and said, ‘Mercy, what 
aileth thee?’ Now when he had heard me make 


my complaint, he said, ‘peace be to thee,’ * * 


and he put a beautiful crown upon my head * *. 
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Then he took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Mercy 
come after me,’ * *. So he went up, and [ fol- 
lowed, till we came ata golden gate. Then he 
knocked; and when they within had opened, the 
man went in, and I followed him up to a throne on 
which one sat, and he said to me, ‘welcome daugh- 
ter.’ The place looked bright and twinkling like 
the stars, or rather like the sun.” 

The landscape of this beautiful picture repre- 
sents a lonely place at twilight. Mercy is ina 
partial trance and appears very young. It was 
painted in 1841, and engrayed by John Cheney. 

‘¢ Mercy’s Dream” attracted, at once, universal 
attention, both in Europe and America. It won 
for the young artist many laurels, and establish- 
ed most conclusively his claim to the title of a 
great historical painter. But rich in truth, 
beauty, imagination, and executive ability, as we 
must admit this work to be, we believe that if 
Huntington would concentrate his combined and 
matured powers on some great epic theme, the 
star of his fame would ascend many degrees, 

Christiana and her Children, in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, is his next elaborate work. 
It illustrates another passage,in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and seems to have been intended to 
accompany ‘‘ Mercy’s Dream.” 

“‘This valley was a place most strongly haunt- 
ed with evil things, * * they thought they heard 
a groaning, as of dead men, * * words of la- 
mentation, as of some in extreme torment. 
These things made the boys to quake, the women 
also looked pale and wan * *. Then they went 
on again, and their conductor did go before them, 
till they came at a place where was cast up a pit 
the whole breadth of the way; and, before they 
could be prepared to go over that, a great mist 
and darkness fell upon them, so that they could 
not see. Then said the pilgrims, ‘Alas! now 
what shall wedo?’ But their guide made answer, 
‘Fear not, stand still, and see what an end will 
be put to this also. So they staid there, because 
their path was marred. They then also thought 
they did hear more apparently the noise and 
rushing of the enemies; the fire, also, and smoke 
of the pit was much easier to be discerned. * * 
‘To be here is a fearful thing.’ * * This is 
like ‘being in the heart of the sea,’ and like 
‘going down to the bottom of the mountains,’ 
now it seems as if ‘the earth with its bars were 
about us for ever.’ ‘But let them that walk in 
darkness and have no light, trust in the name of 
the Lord, and stay upon their God.’ * * ButI 
trust we shall have a good deliverance. Come, 
pray for light to Him that can lighten our dark- 
ness, and that can .rebuke, not only these, but 
all the Satans in hell. Sothey cried and prayed, 


and God sent light and deliverance; for now. 





there was no let in their way, no not there where 
but now they were stopped with a pit. Yet they 
were not got through the valley, so they went on 
still.” 

In the face of ‘‘ Christiana” is meant to be ex- 
pressed entire faith and resignation, though 
shaded by the sorrows she has endured. ‘‘ Mercy” 
is a more agitated and earnest supplicant, and is 
protected by the eldest son, who was, in fact, her 
lover. The youngest child looks only to its 
mother for safety, while the others are looking 
back in fear of the horrors which threaten them. 

The staff in ‘‘Matthew’s” hand is rudely 
formed in the shape of a cross. 

This picture is less interesting than ‘‘ Tue 
Dream,” only so far as it is less poetical, less 
fanciful, less soul-lifting, heart-warming in its 
theme. In rich coloring, fine delicate tints, 
mathematical precision, it is equal to its beauti- 
ful accompaniment. Christiana is a mother, 
surrounded by her children. Mercy is young, 
beautiful, beloved. Beauty, love, are poetry ; 
and both are omnipotent. 

Mercy fainting at the wicket-gate, is the third 
picture illustrative of the great allegory. 

‘* So he opened the gate and looked out, but Mercy 
was fallen down without in a swoon, for she fainted, 
and was afraid that no gate would be opened to her.” 

In this beautiful picture the artist carries our 
hearts right up to the wicket-gate, and clasps 
the arms of Fancy around the fair, frail, faint- 
ing form of Mercy. 

Piety and Folly is a work full of interest and 
moral instruction. It would be a silent and 
powerful teacher in every private parlor. Would 
that we could meet it wherever we go. 

Piety is modestly dressed; her attitude and 
face are intended to express reverence for the 
teaching of the old recluse, a heart weaned from 
this world and earnestly in love with divine 
truth. Folly’s careless smile, ruddy color, rich 
dress, and variety of ornaments sufficiently 
characterize her. Unhappily for the moral of 
the picture, she is the favorite of the two. The. 
bronze bas-relief, in the back-ground, is from 
a design by Overbeck, and represents the Savior 
disputing with the doctors, with Joseph and 
Mary entering. 

The Communion of the Sick, is a noble picture, 
full of human and divine interest. There is 
more of the heart in it than any thing we have 
seen from this artist’s pencil. If we had never 
seen the artist, or heard any thing of his personal 
history, we could find material in this picture for 
his memoir. . We would say that he was a man 
possessing heart, brain, soul. A man of quick, 
high, generous impulses, which are the elements’ 
of the greatest natures that God has ever created. 
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The composition was suggested by the last ill- 
ness of a dear friend of the artist, the late James 
De Veaux, who died in Rome, in the spring of 
1844. De Veaux was a painter of great abili- 
ties—enthusiastic in his pursuit of art—of a 
lively, social temper, with a mind active and ac- 
complished, and a heart overflowing with every 
generous emotion. The sudden and fearful at- 
tack of sickness which first prostrated him—the 
short-lived hopes excited by his partial recovery 
—the gradual relinquishment of all ambitious 
plans, as day by day he grew more feeble—the 
Christian hopes which cheered his last hours, 
were impressed with unfading strength on the 
painter’s mind. The solemn service of the com- 
munion of the sick, which was administered in 
his chamber a short time before hig departure, 
according to the simple and affecting office in 
the book of Common Prayer, was a scene of 
deep solemnity. It haunted the artist’s mind 
till it resulted in this picture, painted in Rome, 
which is intended to express the service as it ex- 
isted in the earlier ages of the Church. 

In the centre is seen the sick man sinking 
under a mortal disease—his head bent, his hands 
pressed together in humility and devotion. His 
wife clings to his side with tenderness and grief; 
his child leans on his lap and watches his father’s 
face with wondering seriousness; while the aged 
mother, experienced in affliction, bends over her 
dying son, but fixes her thoughts on Heaven, 
with calm resignation to the will of God. The 
venerable bishop is bestowing a benediction on 
the penitent believer before administering the 
holy emblems; a deacon holds the cup, standing 
by a table covered with a white cloth, set apart 
for sacred uses. Near him kneel the retainers 
of the family with more violent passion, and the 
coarse features of the peasant are full of reve- 
rence for the sacrament, and strong grief for his 
master. The female attendant and infant com- 
plete the circle of the family. The babe sleeps 
unconscious of its loss. Through the arch in 
the back-ground is seen a mountainous lanascape 
in the gloom of late twilight. 

Faith was painted in 1848. It is a beautiful 
picture. The light falling from above in three 
colored rays, is introduced to symbolize the 
Trinity. Red represents our Savior; blue, the 
Eternal Father, being expressive of infinite space, 
distance, invisibility, and perfect serenity; and 
yellow, the Holy Spirit, as the color of warmth, 
the cheering, life-giving, and fructifying princi- 
ple of light. 

Of all Huntington’s ideal heads, Hope pleases 
us the most. It charms and holds us in its calm, 
life-sustaining, life-réfreshing spells of beauty. 


The Good Samaritan (now in the artist’s studio) 





is a composition of eight figures, the size of life. 
The theme is strikingly evolved, but the chief 
and rare merit of the picture is harmony of sen- 
timent. The whole group is held breathless 
by oné common idea—one common interest— 
one common sympathy; even the horse in 
the dim back-ground droops his head with 
the solemnity of the occasion. The figures 
in the group are effectively arranged, and 
correctly drawn, while the combination of 
softness and vigor with the beauty and appro- 
priateness of coloring mark this picture with 
characteristics of the old masters. There are 
many other pictures of great merit by this artist, 
which we should be glad to notice, if time and 
space were allowed us. His works in landscape, 
history, and portraiture are more numerous than 
those of any other artist of the age. 

Daniel Huntington was born in the city of 
New York, in 1816. The old home in White 
Street is one of the few not torn down or turned 
into a shop. He was the son of Benjamin Hun- 
tington, a merchant of New York, and grandson 
of General Huntington, of New London, who 
served as one of Washington’s staff in the Revo- 
lution, and was collector of the port of New 
London during Washington’s administration. 
His mother belonged to the Moore family, who 
were Churchmen and Tories during the war of 
Independence, so that our artist sprung from 
Tories and Churchmen on one side, and Repub- 
lican Puritans of the other. 

The early youth of the painter was passed 
partly in New York, and partly on a farm on 
Long Island, where he employed his time in 
sporting, swimming, and horseback exercise. 
During the United States Bank disasters his 
father lost his property, and he went to réside 
with an uncle, at Rome, in Oneida County, New 
York. Subsequently he studied the classics two 
years, in an academy at New Haven, with the 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, who took great interest in the 
mental development of his pupil. In 1832, he 
entered the Freshman class in Yale College. A 
short time after his iniation there was a “‘flare- 
up” among the students, in which a large number 
of his class were concerned.* Huntington was, 
called up before a tribunal of the whole Faculty, 
and on refusing to answer questions that might 
have implicated his classmates, he, by the awful 
decision ef that Pedagogical Dynasty, was dis- 
missed to cross the desert of life without a pass- 
port from Yale College. No doubt they prayed 
in their hearts that he might prove to be no 
worse than Cain. He then entered Hamilton Col- 
lege, where he graduated with the highest 
honors. 


As is usually the case, his passion for painting 
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developed itself at a very tender age, in various 
sketches and caricatures for the amusement of 
his school-fellows. The caricaturing the pomp- 
ous pedagogue on the fly-leaf of his book, for 
the edification of his class during recitation, or 
attitudinizing him on the walls of the school- 
room, was a very favorite occupation of his. 

His mother was a native of Trumbull, and with 
her, our artist, when a small boy, was in the 
habit of going to the Colonel’s studio. 

It was here that his innate love of art made 
itself most strikingly manifest. The most ideal 
pictures in the studio fixed his attention, and the 
result of each visit was some crude sketch. 
They were shown to Trumbull, who strongly ad- 
vised that the boy should not be permitted to 
pursue art. This advice might have been ex- 
pected. Trumbull was a disappointed man. His 
dreams of glory had passed like the mist before 
the morning sun. The bubbles he had chased 
had burst in his grasp and vanished into air. 

In 1888, Elliott, who has“since become the 
most distinguished portrait painter in the coun- 
try, visited Hamilton College, N. Y., in the 
practice of his art. Huntington, at that time a 
student there, made his acquaintance, sat to him 
for a cabinet portrait, borrowed colors, and com- 
menced painting. Several fellow-students en- 
couraged him by sitting for their portraits, and 
by commending the staring comic subjects painted 
for the walls of the studio. In 1835, having 
persuaded his parents to allow him a year’s trial 
of the art, he went to study with Professor 
Morse, then an artist in New York, and two 
pictures, a ‘‘ Landscape,” and the “ Bar-Room 
Politician,” painted at this time, were purchased 
by Dr. Parmely. After leaving Mr. Morse, in 
1886, he devoted himself to landscape-painting, 
with the exception of an occasional portrait. 
One, of his father reading, attracted attention, 
and brought a number of Wall Street characters 
to his studio. ‘*The Dunlap Exhibition,” in 
1837, awakened in him a strong feeling for histo- 
rical painting, and led to his visiting Europe. 
In 1839 he sailed for England, where, after a brief 
delay, he passed by way of Paris and Geneva to 
Florence. Here the ‘Sibyl,’ and ‘Florentine 
Girl,” were painted and sent home. The winter 
was passed at Rome, the fruits of which were 
the ‘‘Shepherd Boy of the Campagnia,” pur- 
chased by Mr. Cozzens, and the ‘Christian 
Prisoners,” purchased by Mr. Robb. On his 
return to New York, in 1840, orders for portraits 
poured in upon him and occupied his time, with 
an occasional interval for the study of landscape 
or figure pieces. His ‘*Mercy’s Dream” was 
then painted, followed by “Christianity and her 
Children ;” but before the completion of the 





latter, a severe attack of inflammation of the 
eyes put a stop, for nearly two years, to the 
artist’s labors. In 1842 he was married to the 
daughter of Charles Richards, of Brooklyn, and 
in 1848 left again for Europe, where he remained 
two years. In the course of the two winters passed 
at Rome, he painted the ‘‘ Roman Penitents,” 
‘*Italy,” the ‘‘Sacred Lesson,” the ‘* Commu- 
nion of the Sick,” and some landscapes. On his 
return to New York, he painted ‘‘ Alms-Giving,” 
‘« Lady Jane Grey and Feckenham in the Tower,” 
‘*A Master and Pupils,” ‘‘ Henry VIII. and Queen 
Catharine Parr,” heads of ‘‘ Faith” and ‘‘ Hope,” 
the ‘‘ Marys at the Sepulchre,” the ‘ Tribute 
Money,” ‘Mercy Fainting at the Wicket-Gate,” 
‘Bishop Ridley Denouncing the Princess Mary,” 
and ‘‘Queen Mary signing the Death-Warrant of 
Lady Jane Grey,” engraved by the American Art 
Union. In 1851, he visited England, and painted 
several portraits and other compositions. Of those 
portraits that of Sir Charles Southop is in posses- 
sion of the New York Gallery of Arts. One of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in General Epe’s Semi- 
nary, New York, and of the Earl of Carlisle, in 
the Library of the New York Historical Society. 
In 1852, he went to Paris, where he painted the 
‘‘Good Samaritan,” for Marshal O. Roberts, and 
a “Magdalen.” 

It has been our intention in this paper to give 
a considered and just review of the principal 
historical painter in the country. There is but 
one other who has any claim to the title. This 
is the noble and dreamy Alliston, of whom we 
shall speak anon. 

In delicate fancy, warm imagination, and in 
all the high, true poetical in art, Huntington is 
eminently endowed. In anatomy and in mathe- 
matics, as applied to art, he is learned—but in 
their application a little careless. 

His drawings are usually correct; his arrange- 
ments simple, his figures noble and dignified, his 
countenances replete with beauty, tenderness, 
and pensive contemplation. His invention is 
fertile, his execution free, his effects striking, 
his pictures finished. They have vitality, voli- 
tion, sweet, calm, beautiful souls, whose placidity 
cannot be disturbed by the storms of life. 

The deep gray tints of his backgrounds serve to 
give full value to the mellow color of his principal 
figures. His skies are soft, lucid, pleasing, his 
chiaro oscuro managed with consummate skill. 

In person, our artist is about the medium 
height of man, thin, pale, with blue eyes and 
light hair. His mien is youthful, his manner 
easy and agreeable, his conversation, which is 
good on all subjects, fluent. His studio is in the 
Appleton building, Broadway, New York; his 
home in Brooklyn. 
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(Continued from page 54.) 


CHAPTER XV. 

«Jer! Jep! come in for a minute.” 

Jep had been engaged in stripping the bark 
from a birch-tree, and was rolling it together to 
carry home for his mother’s use in the basket- 
making business. 

When Tim Burgess called him, he took up the 
bundle and went toward the house. 

‘Come in,” said Tim, “I want to shut the 
door. It’s chilly. What do you think has hap- 
pened ?” 

How should Jep know? 

‘Bernice Atherton has been down to the vil- 
lage to-day—great girl she is.” 

‘¢ What makes you think so?” said Jasper, his 
old jealousy of Tim rousing like a storm within 
him; his black eyes snapping and sparkling, 
and then suddenly turning leaden and dull. 

‘¢Why, you think the same yourself, don’t 
you, Jep?” 

‘What if I do? 
that’s what she is.” 

‘¢Oh no, I guess not”’ 

‘‘What do you guess not for? I say she is. 
But I'll train her.” His looks bore good evi- 
dence that this was exactly, without exaggera- 
tion, his determination. 

‘¢ What are you going to do?” 

‘¢ Not any thing.” 

‘¢Yes you are, Jep. What is it?” 

‘¢ You said she’d been in the village. I know’d 
that before. How did you know it? Come.” Jep 
leaned up against the wall as he spoke, and looked 
at the good-natured Tim as if he had proposed 
an insoluble problem. 

‘¢T saw her there—heard her too,” said Tim 
indolently and mysteriously. 

‘Tim, do you think I do n’t knowall about it? 
Did n’t I see you up inthe gallery? Didn't I 
hear you, you fool? Didn’t I?” 

Jep, chuckled, and strangled, and coughed, and 
laughed again, as he stood in his hideousness, 
leaning against the wall. ‘You let me catch 
you at that again!” he lifted his hand menacingly. 

‘You aint married her quite yet,” said Tim. 
‘‘ Wait till that before you give me your threats.” 

‘¢ Any day I want, Ill marry her.” 


10 


She’s as ugly as Satan— 





‘*Oh, yes, I dare say—she gives her consent, 
do n’t she ?” 

“Never mind. But don’t you be a blowing 
that organ for her again.” 

‘*What?” said Tim, as if he had not heard the 
last remark. ‘‘ Sit down, Jep, what’s the use of 
being in such a hurry. What was it you said ?” 

“She wont want you to be a blowing that 
organ for her agin,” repeated Jep, taking no no- 
tice of Tim’s request, that he should be seated. 

‘What makes you think so?’ said Tim. 

‘**You wait and see if she comes, that’s all,” 
said Jep, shaking his great head, and putting on 
his most savage look. 

‘She isn’t very ugly, Jep, is she?” asked 
Tim; not for any information that he needed on 
the subject, but because his day’s work was done, 
and his mother had gone to a neighbor’s, and tea 
was not ready, and he was in want of a pastime, 
and his mischievous thoughtlessness caught at 
the first thing that offered—which, unfortunately, 
was Jep. 

‘* Not like what she was. Nothing like. You 
don’t catch her talking about angels now a-days, 
like a fool, as she did. And she’s better to 
work. She’s learning—and when she’s got 
learned, shell be worth something. But she’s 
ugly, and that’s got to be put out of her.” 

“She ’s a growing handsomer,” said Tim. 
‘She isn’t like what she was in that, either. 
She seems to enjoy things better.” 

“Only her eyes are so strange,” said Jep, 
speaking in a low tone, and rubbing his own 
optics, ‘‘ Have n’t you noticed?” 

‘* Strange,” said Tim, ‘‘ no—strange how ?” 

“Wicked,” said Jep. It was rather a curious , 
criticism to come from his lips. Evidently Ber-. 
nice had used the orbs to some purpose since 
they had made so deep an impression on Jep. 

‘‘The kind of eyes that scare one. You’re all 
the time seeing ’em, particular in dark places,’’ 
said Tim, at a venture, but with the look and . 
tone of one meditating on a well-known pecu- 
liarity. 

Jep said, ‘‘yes.” 

‘They ’ve changed some—not what they 
was ?” 
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“Not a bit,” said Jep. ‘Not the first bit 
what they was.” 

“Do you remember when she came to your 
house to live ?” 

‘‘Ten years and two months. I guess likely I 
do—she ’s going on fourteen.” 

‘¢ How old was you when she came ?” 

“Eight.” 

‘‘You’ve been thinking of her ever since for 
your wife. What does the old woman say ?” 

“She ’s agreeuble ” 

“The old man too?” 

“T guess,” said Jep; but the complacent tone 
of his voice changed with the next words he 
spoke. He recalled Old Sue Carrol’s words, and 
yet in spite of them a spark of jealousy was 
kindled with the recollection. ‘‘ What was you 
with her in the church for, Tim ?” 

‘“Ask her,” said the boy, with a cunning leer. 

“Blast me if I don’t,” said Jep, and, as if 
there was not a moment of time to be lost, he 
darted out of the house. 

** A nice fire 1’ve kindled,” said Tim to him- 
self, laughing. 

It was after dark when Jep returned home, 
for, contrary to his intention when he left Tim 
Burgess, he did not go back at once to investi- 
gate the matter of Bernice’s visit in the church 
with Tim, but wandered away, hardly knowing 
whither he weut, until he came to the highland, 
and there remuiuved till nightfall, occupied with 
silent meditations. 

They were still seated at the table, little Tas- 
sie, his wife Hannah, and Bernice, though they 
had finished the meal, during which Oliver had 
tdttled a great deal, in a sort of bragging way, 
looking toward his wife at the conclusion of each 
sentence, as if to receive authority for proceed- 
ing, giving Bernice information about the wool- 
len factory she had seen in Briarton. They were 
still seated there when Jep came in. 

The instant that he took his place at the table, 
which was opposite that occupied by Bernice, he 
began— 

**What was you doin’ in the church to-day ?” 

Instead of replying immediately, Bernice look- 
ed her surprise that he should know any thing 
about it. 

‘*Don’t you hear him?” asked his mother, who 
always held herself in readiness to come to his 
aid, especially when he was in conflict with her 
adopted child. ‘Jasper wants to know what 
you was doing in thechurch. Do you hear that? 
What was you? I should like to know myself. 
You see how far she can be let.” Mrs. Tassie 
looked with triumphant significance at Oliver, 
and before her glance the little man seemed to 





shrink away within. himself, as if overwhelmed 
by the argument, or with a hopeless reflection 
upon the storm that was evidently about to escape 
the vessel of wrath. 

‘‘ Looking at the organ,” said Bernice hastily, 
just as the question was about to be repeated in 
a still more angry form. 

‘¢ What for ?” said Jep. 

‘‘That’s a reasonable question, I’m sure,” 
said Mrs. Tassie, pushing her plate from her 
toward the middle of the table, and folding her 
arms. ‘‘What for?” she repeated, ‘* Jasper 
wants to know.” 

‘‘What for, Chick?” repeated Oliver, look- 
ing around the table as if he had but now 
awakened, 

Bernice looked at him; he spoke kindly, she 
could almost believe, as if prepared to defend 
her. His face at least was quiet, and not angry 
like the others. Her eyes, therefore, remained 
fixed upon him. 

*<T liked the music, uncle,” she said. 

‘“‘Who made the music? Who went with you 
into the church?’’ asked Jep more boldly, and 
with a better-managed defiance, now that she no 
longer looked at him, for he was afraid of her 
glance, it affected him so unaccountably. 

‘*Went with her, to be sure! Nobody, of 
course. Who does she know, to be sure?” said 
Jep’s mother, becoming much excited. 

‘*May be you don’t know any thing about it,”’ 
said Jep shortly, addressing his mother. ‘‘She 
knows folks enough down there. It takes a fox 
to catch a fox.” 

‘*Who went with you then?” asked Mrs. Tas- 
sie eagerly. 

«Tim Burgess,” said Bernice calmly, for now 
she was thinking of the factory. There was a 
door of escape opening before her! 

‘““Well,” said Tassie, ‘‘what’s the harm of 
that, I’d like to know? Pintit out. Haint she 
knowed Tim and his folks allers ?” 

‘‘Where did you go next, you fox?” said Jep. 
*““You’re trying to cheat ’em, you know you 
are.” 

‘¢] went into the street,’’ said Bernice. 

‘* You ’re lying about that, you know. Didn’t 
you go to the marble factory? Didn’t I see 
you?” . 

‘*I] don’t know whether you did or not,” 

‘Well I did, and you need n’t try to get out of 
it in that sneaking way.” 

‘I have n’t tried. I did go into the street, 
and I went to the marble factory too. What of 
it? Tell all you know. It wont take you long. 
I’m willing you should all know every step I’ve 
taken this day.” Boldly she said this, thinking 
still of the factory, and of Paul. 
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‘‘When I’m married,” said Jep, enraged at 
the child’s coolness, ‘‘ youll quit talking that 
way to me.” 

Bernice made no reply to the threat, either by 
tears or otherwise; she seemed to be revolving 
the catastrophe he adverted to in a manner dif- 
ferent from her ordinary contemplation of that 
possible event. There was a way of escape, and 
she clung to it more tenaciously than she had 
before. 

She looked at Jasper, and from him to his 
mother, and from her to her husband. Nota 
tie between them had broken asunder since that 
conversation had begun. She felt this, and yet 
she also felt as if in those few minutes which 
had passed since Jep came in, she had drifted 
away, out upon an unknown sea, alone; as if 
they never, never could bring her back to land 
again. Over that sea she must go. If they 
hindered her she would be dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. Jasper looked so cunning and so 
cruel; the recollection of his countless tyran- 
nies coiled around her like serpents, and in his 
mother’s face was the same darkness that dark- 
ened his. She rejoiced in his triumphs, and 
shared in the glory of them! 

Oliver alone’ avoided the child’s glance, and 
this he did repeatedly. If things came to the 
worst and she appealed to him, would he help 
her? Would he leave her to her fate, to fight 
the great battle single-handed? He had been 
kind to her that day, and very frequently of late 
—but now he seemed to be stone deaf, he was 
tired of all this bickering. 

And she was the cause of it—the bone of con- 
tention—the fountain of bitterness—the rock of 
offense. If she were only away, the household 
difficulties would all be at an end. All that the 
factory girl had said Bernice brought to mind, 
as if to assure her in her determination at that 
crisis of affairs. 

‘¢] think it would be better, uncle,” she said, 
mildly, but firmly, ‘if I should go away.” 

*What’s that?” asked Oliver quickly, moving 
away from the table as he spoke, into the dark 
corner back of the stove, where he spent his 
evenings. 

Bernice looked at him, and at Jep opposite 
her, and at Mrs. Tassie, more and more self- 
assured with each passing moment, now that she 
had fairly touched on the great subject. 

Jasper’s eyes blazed wrathfully upon her, and 
with a suspicious fear; what was she going to 
do next? Mrs. Tassie seemed in equal doubt, 
and she looked her perplexity. Her glance at 
these seemed to strengthen rather than intimi- 
date the child; she spoke again, and in a tone 
remarkably mild and subdued. 





‘We don’t live as we ought to,” she said. 
‘*We aint happy. There aint one of us that ig. 
You all know it’s true. Sodof. And I aint 
happy either. I know it’s my fault. I don’t 
do things right. I try to—but we don’t see 
alike—and so I think that if I can’t do things to 
please you cfter I’ve tried and tried so, I’d 
better go.” 

‘“‘Go where, I’d like to know?” cried Han- 
nah. ‘‘That’s the lovely pay we get for saving 
you from starving. A nice thing you are!” 

“I would pay you better if I only knew how. 
I will pay you back every cent you ever spent 
for me. But I can’t please you. I’ve tried and 
tried, but I can’t.” 

‘‘Gammon,” said Jep, eager to put in a word, 
no matter what; but it was an unfortunate one 
he chose, for there was no mistaking the child’s 
earnestness and sincerity. ‘You only want to 
get into the village, where the young men are. 
So you can gad about with folks, and wear fine 
clothes that belong to other people.” 

“No, Jep, that isn’t so. I don’t want any 
such thing. Idon’t want togad. I only want—’’ 
in spite of her efforts her voice faltered. 

‘What is it, then, what is it that you want!” 
asked Jep. 

‘‘Not to be treated like a dog,” she replied, 
making a still greater effort to speak steadily, 
but the words burst from her in a tumult. 

“Well, if ever! that’s what you call gratitude! 
Who treats you like a dog, I’d like to know?” 
said Mrs. Tassie, angrily throwing herself back 
in her chair, and with a very red face defying 
Bernice to make an accusation. 

‘<1 am grateful,” said Bernice, trembling with 
emotion, not fear, ‘‘I thank you for all you've 
done. I[’m always ready to do any thing you 
tell me. I’d help you a great deal more in 
the house than I do, if you would only let me; 
but you wont; you say I don’t know any thing. 
If you would only let me do I am willing to 
work. I’d be glad to do any thing.” 

‘It’s truth she’s saying, Hannah,” said Tas- 
sie, from his dark corner; he had been soberly and 
attentively gazing at Bernice while she spoke. 

‘““Who treats you like a dog? I’d like te 
know that,”, repeated Mrs. Tassie, by no means 
softened by her husband’s remark. 

Bernice looked a little bewildered when the 
question was again brought forward. She knew 
it must be met, for Mrs. Tassie would never 
allow it to go by. She would return again and 
again to a question when any reluctance to re- 
ply was manifested. 

“] spoke the truth,” said Bernice. ‘You 
know it as weilas I. It was on your account 
and Jep’s that I thought I’d better go.” 
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Oliver breathed rather more freely, finding 
himself thus virtually exonerated. 

** Where to?” asked she. 

‘Any where! I can work any where. For 
anybody that would—would—be kind to me,” 
sobbed Bernice. 

‘«She wants somebody to be calling her angel, 
a8 her mother did,”’ said Jep, with a malicious 
grin. ‘‘ She looks like one!” 

‘¢ No, Jep, [don’t want that. I know how I 
look. Oh, how I wish—” she stopped in good 
time. 

‘“*Now, see here, Bernice Atherton,’ began 
Mrs. Tassie, ‘‘ what is it you’re talking about? 
You ’re a wishing that your mother had a lived. 
S’posing she had. You would n’t a been one bit 
nor grain better off than you are now; but a 
hundred times worse. We feed and clothe you, 
if we don’t do no more. She couldn’t do as 
much when she acted up to her prettiest. You 
was nothing better than a rag-baby when I found 
you, that did n’t look worth the touching. She 
may have called you an angel, for all I know, 
fifty times a day—it isn’t my way to be calling 
such names—it never was. You say ’t was hers 
—like enough—what of it? I’ve done better 
than call you such kind of names. I saved you 
from starving, but I don’t want no thanks for 
it—not I. Keep your thanks for them that wants 
’em, ’taint me. ’*T wan’t nothing, not the least 
bit of a thing in the world, to rear you from an 
infant, or as good as an infant, only enough 
sight more trouble. "T wan’t nothing, and I 
do n’t want you for to think it was.” 

Had Bernice looked away in confusion, unable 
to meet the steady gaze of Mrs. Tassie while she 
spoke thus, om if her face had flushed with the 
feeling that almost suffocated her—if a solitary 
téar had moistened her eyes, Mrs. Tassie’s vic- 
tory would have been complete, her triumph per- 
fect. But the child returned her look with an 
equally steadfast glance, and the profound silence 
succeeding the harsh, angry sound of her voice 
was broken by the earnest and beseeching accent 
of Bernice. 

** You did every thing, I know,” she said earn- 
estly. ‘‘Every thing for me. Kept me living 
when I should have died. You brought me up. 
But I thought that you’d got tired of me, and 
would be glad to have me gone. That was the 
reason why I saidit. I thought you’d be hap- 
pier without me.” 

‘* You never thought such a thing,” said Jep. 
“What you wanted to think of was yourself. 
You wanted to get away. It’s all gammon, 
mother. She’ll be running off yet—you ’ll have 
to tie her up.” 

*** Do you think I’d run away—” began Ber- 


nice indignantly ; but she stopped in the midst 
| of her appeal and looked aghast. 
‘* No,” said Oliver, ‘‘ J don’t.” 
‘“What’s the reason that you wouldn’t?” 
muttered Jep. 

Bernice did not immediately reply to his ques- 
tion—a conflict was going on within her mind— 
what was the reason that she would n’t, she de- 
manded of herself. Presently she spoke; she 
had arrived at her conelusions, there was not 
the slightest indecision in her voice or face as 
she said in a distinct, firm tone, 

‘‘If they wanted me—if your father and mo- 
ther wanted me, Jep, it would be reason enough.” 

‘* Mother, you hear that; do you want her?” 

Mrs. Tassie made no direct reply to her son’s 
appeal—one thing was very clear, if Bernice 
never left them until they wished to have her 
go, she was a fixture for life. 

‘‘We might as well stop talking,” she said 
finally, with a most unnatural mildness. Don’t 
get any more foolishness into your head right 
away child.” 

Bernice made no reply, for her heart was too 
heavy for speech. What had she done? With 
her own hand she had fastened the chain which 
but now was broken. She had closed up the 
path opening before her for deliverance. 

‘‘ When I get married,” said Jep, adopting his 
mother’s milder mood, which he was quick to 
perceive, ‘‘ we wont have such works.” 

‘‘ Better begin to practice now,” suggested 
Oliver, from the corner from which he loomed 
like a shade. 

Bernice had gone so far it seemed as if there 
were now no proper place to make a conclusion 
of the conversation until she had entirely ex- 
pressed herself on all the points of dispute. Jep 
had brought up the most aggravating of all, and 
therefore she said, 

‘‘Jep, who are you going to marry?” 

‘*You, of course,’ answered he, evidently 
greatly surprised by the question. 

‘‘No, you are not,” she replied steadily. It 
was the first time that she had said as much as 
this, in reply to his matrimonial intention, often 
as he had adverted to the subject. 

A smile spread over Oliver’s face as he heard 
these words, but Jasper looked black and fero- 
cious. Yet underlying the symptom of a tem- 
pest was another indication, of assurance; he 
remembered Sue’s promise. 

*‘T aint!” said he, ‘‘you’ll change your mind 
about that most likely.” 

‘** No, I neyer shall, Jasper. You hear what I 
say, uncle and aunt,” appealing to them thus as 
witnesses, she seemed to make a claim upon 
them for protection. 
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But neither of them replied. Oliver felt no 
surprise at what he heard, nor did he pretend 
any, but he was disappointed. His wife’s feeling 
on the subject was more decided. A marriage 
between these children, incongruous, impossible 
as it must have seemed to her woman heart, had 
that alone been appealed to, such a marriage 
was what her mother-pity habitually looked for- 
ward to. Jep Tassie was her son, and in her 
fondness she had fostered all the evil of his na- 
ture, pandering with ignorant fear and affection 
to his wants and whims, until he occupied the 
position of an ogre in the house. And who was 
she that thus arrayed her helpless self in oppo- 
sition to him? 

‘*Paul’s a going away,” said Jep, looking at 
Bernice with a revengeful, knowing look. 

Bernice made no reply, she seemed not to have 
heard him, or certainly so startling an announce- 
ment as this would have produced some result. 

He repeated, ‘‘ Paul Tintoret is going away, 
so you need n’t be thinking about him.” 

And still she made no answer. But there was 
significance in her sudden rising from the table, 
and the diligence with which she proceeded to 
remove the traces of the unhappy supper. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was well that she made no attempt to speak, 
for cleverly as she concealed the surprise and 
trouble this intelligence about Paul occasioned 
her, she could not have spoken without making 
instant betrayal of herself. 

But what was it Jep had said? Paul going 
away? Paul Tintoret going? Over and over 
again she repeated to herself this brief bit of in- 
telligence, and pondered upon it, and wondered 
about it, while she worked in the kitchen, when 
she climbed up into her garret, when she lay 
down on her bed—when she shut her eyes and 
tried to sleep, but could not—when she rose 
again and sat down by the garret-window, and 
looked up into heaven, for a profound darkness’ 
was on the earth. Paul Tintoret going away! 
She believed it, though proof she had none—she 
had only Jep’s word, and unreliable as that was, 
there seemed in the way of his telling the report 
that he had heard in the village, when his father 
began to inquire about it, something that com- 
mended it to belief. And besides this, was it 
not the most natural thing for her experience 
that he should go just when it had seemed to her 
that if he were only near she could bear and 
endure any lot, however evil—even to remain 
where she now was so long as Tassie and his wife 
might choose to have her. But oh, if she had 
only asked him to counsel her that day before 





her promise to remain up in the mountain had 
been given ! 

And yet—she questioned again after she had 
come to a conclusion—how could it be true that 
he thought of going away when she had seen 
him that very day working in his shop as quietly 
as if he had never thought of any other place on 
the face of the earth than Briarton! And, in- 
deed . . . why should he go? 

Suddenly she arose from her bed—she stood 
up—her heart beat violently, the blood ran hotly 
through her veins like streams of fire; her brain 
whirled, her face glowed—she looked out again 
upon the night. Still the same darkness, the 
same starlit heaven—how quiet! not the sound 
of the lightest breeze, not the faintest sign of 
light without. And within the house also, all 
was still. Jep, whose room was partitioned only 
by a few loosely arranged boards and a curtain 
from hers, was in a heavy slumber; when she 
listened she could hear his heavy breathing. 
Listening there she stood, with a momentary in- 
decision, and once again she looked out upon the 
night; as she stooped to do so, her hand rested 
on the bench beside it upon the old shawl and 
bonnet she had worn into the village that day. 
The contact seemed to renew her courage, to give 
her new decision. She took them up, and went 
softly from the room, and down the ladder, and 
on and out into the darkened world of heaven 
and earth; nor for a second, nor by a step was 
the stillness of the house broken by her exit. 

The door once closed behind her, her feet in 
the path, with the certain step of one who walks 
in sleep, yet fleetly, as if every portion of the 
path were revealed in the sunlight of noon, she 
went on and down toward Briarton. 

It was yet early in the evening. There was a 
light burning in the Burgess cabin window as 
she went past, and when she reached that part 
of the road from which the first view of the vil- 
lage was to be had, she saw, here and there, a 
light that told her she was in the neighborhood 
of wakeful men and women. The sight assured 
her—for though she had not once, since she went 
from her garret, questioned herself on the safety 
or propriety of the enterprise, still these tokens 
of life coming up from the midst of the perfect 
quiet of the night assured and cheered her. 

On she went, and on, with a quickened, lighter 
step—it was now no time to stay or question. 
On, with no thought but that which had led her 
out and through all this distance, and the dark- 
ness, and the roughness of the path, to learn if 
it was really true what Jasper had told her—if 
Paul Tintoret was actually going away. 

Wandering out of the path, and straying into 
it again, her feet stumbling against many a 
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rocky impediment, catching upon thorn-bush 
and briar, on, on, in spite of every obstacle, fear- 
léssly, determinedly, she went, until she came to 
the borders of the village. 

Where the rough path lost itself in the broader 
and smoother street, at that point even as she 
was about to enter it, Bernice halted—not from 
indecision, but a shadowy obstacle presented 
itself there before her, crossing her path, and a 
voice said : 

**Ha! Bernice!” 

The child stood still, terror smitten, without 
strength to fly or speak. 

**Bonny bird! it’s late for the like of you to 
be flying off alone. What’ll the old ones up in 
the nest say. . . . Don’t you know me?” and 
the figure extended her hand—but Bernice drew 
back, refusing it by a gesture. 

Yet, in spite of its harshness, there was some- 
thing so friendly in the voice, that as she listened 
to it, Bernice trembled less, and said quite 
bravely, though a sharp ear might have detected 
somewhat of tremulous accent in the voice: 

**No; who are you?” and then immediately, 
before an answer could be given, she added, ‘Is 
it Sue?” 

** Yes, Sue, who knowed your mother years 
and years; and you too, since you was nothing 
buta babe in arms. You ought to know me 
in the dark—if I did n’t speak a word you ought. 
Many’s the turn I’ve done for them that’s dead 
and gone, and for you too, when you was nothing 
but a crying little rat. Tell me now, where are 
you running to alone this time o’ night. What’s 
going on up aloft? Is anybody sick or dead?” 

‘*No,” said Bernice—at a total loss what to 
say next—hesitating between flight and confes- 
sion. 

‘See here,” said the old woman, taking her 
by the arm, ‘‘do n’t you be afeared of me. Don’t 
I know all about things? What’s to pay with 
you? Are you going to run away? tell me, may 
be I can do something for you. I liked your 
mother; many’s the kind word she give me. 
Speak out! Lord bless your soul, speak out— 
what is’t?” 

And Bernice trusted, and told her. 

**Ob, if she was kind to you, be kind to me, 
and don’t tell them. I am only going to see 
Paul for a minute ” 

‘‘What for, are you? What do you want to 
know about him ?” asked Sue, speaking still more 
kindly ; there was a soft and gentle tone running 
through the harshness of her demanding voice 
that won upon the child. | 

*‘Jep said you told hima good fortune,” said she. 

Sue understood the allusion, and interpreted 
the indirect reply with a marvellous celerity. 





‘* Aint you willing?” she asked 

‘*Never, never in my life!” exclaimed Ber- 
nice. 

‘*« Well, well, don’t get up so; you need n’t— 
I haint told him any thing to count on. Don’t 
you be feared; I’ll manage his business for 
him. But what do you want of Paul? Be you 
his lady-love ?” 

‘¢ To—to see him before he goes away,” stam- 
mered Bernice, more confused and troubled than 
she had ever been, by this strange question. 
Paul’s lady-love !—-Paul’s lady-love! Surely Sue 
was mad. But no—Sue asked it with a purpose 
which, she was not slow in perceiving, was admi- 
admirably served. 

‘‘Oh, that’s all. Well, go on with you. I'll 
give you something to take along, though. Tell 
him that I’ve got another message for him, and 
if he comes up to get it ’t wont be time lost for 
him. Will youremember? Here! wait.” 

Bernice had stepped forward in the path as 
she said ‘‘ Yes,” in reply to old Sue’s interroga- 
tory, with the intention of continuing her foot- 
journey at once, but the call stayed her. 

‘‘Do you remember your mother ?” asked Sue, 
laying her hand on the child’s shoulder, and 
bending down in her endeavor to decipher the 
face of Bernice more clearly than she had yet 
been able to do. 

*‘Just,’’ said Bernice. ‘‘ Sometimes better 
than others. I am not like her,’’ she blushed 
before the gaze which she felt was upon her, 
though the eyes of old Sue, bright as they were, 
saw not the flush which stole over the plain fea- 
tures as softly as the light that was now falling 
faintly down the gorge from the newly-risen 
moon. 

‘‘ Who told you so? who said you wasn’t?” 
said Sue, renewing her gaze more patiently as 
she vainly endeavored to appropriate the light 
from afar. ‘‘You’ve got her smile—you’re 
growing like her. . . . She was a good woman. 
[ knowed her. Are they kind to you up there? 
Jep, is he kind?” ! 

‘“‘I’m always a wishing that I had a mother, 
Sue; I wish it when I go to bed and when I get 
up. But that don’t do me any good.” 

‘You are!” said Sue. ‘That’s nat’ral. I 
know what you mean by it. See here; don’t 
you be afeared of Jep. Don’t you be afeared of 
any thing that walks. I knowed your mother. 
She was my friend. If you are hard run come 
and tell me. Lord bless your soul, I guess I’m 
Hannah’s match any day—and Ill give Jep a 
dose—”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, don’t!” said Bernice, starting as if 
old Sue were disclosing some murderous intent. 
The woman laughed, and stroked the child’s 
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cheek with her great rough hand, tenderly. 
You may just keep a thinking that I’ve got my 
eye on you,” said she; ‘I aint what your mother 
was—she was a good woman—nobody ever called 
me good, but I’ve been abused and slandered— 
that don’t make any difference to me now—but 
she was kind to me, and helped me when I was 
in a great trouble once, and I’ll keep a looking, 
and I guess I can look about as fur into a mill- 
stone as some other folks. But you need n’t tell 
Jep that you saw me. . . Who told you Paul 
fras going away?” There was a change in her 
volce as she asked this question, as if already 
she had obtained a little insight into the mill- 
stone. 

*¢ Jep said so.” 

‘Well, goon. Don’t forget what I told you 
to say to Paul. I shall be a lookin’ to-morrow, 
and he’d better not keep me waitin’. Go on.” 

Bernice did not wait for a second bidding, but 
went forward with a bound along the path. Old 
Sue for a moment stood watching her, then she 
also went her way—but after she had gone a 
dozen steps she turned aside from the road, and 
seated herself upon a stone, under the shelter of 
a hemlock tree. “I'll never have it on my 
mind,” she said, as she crossed her arms upon 
her breast, and leaned her gray uncovered head 
upon them, ‘I ’ll never have it on my mind that 
Jenny’s child was left alone, when I could help 
her. Poor little thing—Jep! Jep!” pronouncing 
the boy’s name, she laughed aloud. “He is a 
little tricky, but I can show him a trick or two 
worth all hisn. And I’ve got all the trump 
cards in my hand, too. He thinks I’m a witch, 
but I’ve only lived with my eyes open. May be 
I can stir up a whirlwind here that would blow 
some folks off like chaff—but it don’t take a 
witch to do that anywhere.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘* Yes, Paul, I meant precisely what I said. 
I think the same thing now: if you were just 


what your ‘little pagan’ supposed—my brother | 
—which you are you know, I should say the | 


same thing. When the right time comes, get 
your things together, and go away. Briarton is 
not the centre of the world—an artist must study 
art. I hold to that.” 

‘¢¢Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?’” 
said Paul, striving to speak gaily. ‘+ Mitchell 
says stay, you say go. Who shall decide ?” 

“The patient himself,” replied Pauline, drop- 
ping a stitch in the red silken purse she was 
netting, and bending toward the light and cau- 





unobstructed vision until it turned toward him, 
and she asked, ‘‘ shall he not?” 

‘‘Mitchell said I was so happy here it was 
nonsense to think of any thing better,” said 
Paul, perversely yielding to his mood, laughing 
a short, scornful laugh. 

‘Oh, well, you could n’t expect the doctor to 
enter into all your feelings about it, you know; 
men don’t often do that. He judged from ap- 
pearances. Your idea of happiness isn’t like 
his. He don’t know what a restless body you 
are. But I do.” 

‘*Am Iso very restless do you think, Pauline? 
That ’s a bad symptom.” 

‘Not at all. It shows you’re thinking of 
other things besides just making yourself com- 
fortable—and I’m very glad, very glad that you 
are, Paul.” Saying this, she laid aside her work 
and began turning over the penciled drawings 
of birds which lay upon the table—they were 
sketches lent by Mitchell to Paul some days 
previous, and he had brought them home to show 
Pauline. 

«Mitchell was but a child when he made those 
drawings. There was surely talent enough dis- 
played in them. Why do you not advise him to 
cultivate it? Why do you not counsel him as 
you do me, to beware of Briarton influences,” 
said Paul, rising and walking to the window, and 
looking out upon the night. 

**You are so different. Besides, you are my 
brother, and naturally I have a right to counsel 
you. He has seen enough of the world, he says, 
and don’t like it—you have seen nothing, and 
you will never be content until you have. So 
the sooner the better, I say,” said Pauline, be- 
ginning with embarrassment but ending with 
playful self-control. 

‘Would you?” said Paul, directing a jealous 
glance at the bits of card-board over which she 
had bent with such interested attention; ‘‘ would 
you?” he said, speaking with concentrated earn- 
estness and pathos as he advanced again toward 
the table, yet standing in the shade, so that 
Pauline could not, without changing her posi- 
tion, look upon him. ‘ Would you advise me to 
go if you knew that your brother would never 
come back again ?” 

‘We have no right to suppose such a contin- 
gency,” said Pauline, with as innocent and 
troubled an expression as would have appeared 
on Bernice Atherton’s face at such a remark. 

‘“But I have supposed it,” persisted Paul, 
almost harshly. Z 

‘‘How very strangely you speak, Paul;” a 


tone of reproach ran through the mildness of 
tiously retaking the loop from its false position. | 
Paul gazed upon the quiet, lovely face with | 


Pauline’s words—he could not doubt that she 
wondered at him as he met her glance. 
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“‘T have supposed it,” he persisted, but less 
abruptly, and still determined, evidently, on 
haying his question answered. 

¢¢Yes, then—lI should still say go. For you will 
never be a happy man until you have fulfilled 
your destiny. That is plain.” 

‘Destiny !” repeated Paul—he scoffed at the 
word. 

‘*¢A banner with this strange device—Excel- 
sior,’”’ said Pauline, taking: refuge again in the 
drawings. 

“You did not mean to quote that. Nothing 
could be further out of the way, . . A cold com- 
fort! climbing up into eternal snows for the sake 
of freezing. One need not go to that trouble, 
since so many people are accommodating enough 
to carry frozen regions about with them in place 
of hearts.” 

Pauline looked up again, and gently pushed 
away the sketches—a painful intelligence was in 
her face, struggling with perplexity. 

“‘T thought, Paul, that I understood you,” 
she said, ‘* but I don’t know that I do after all. 
I supposed it was your chief wish to advance in 
your profession. I understood so from what 
you used to say when you first came to live with 
us. I did not know that you had ever changed 
your mind aboutit. I should be very sorry to 
haye you go away—it seems foolish to say so to 
you—you ought to take it for granted. When I 
said that I would advise you to go, even if I 
thought we should never see you here again, I 
said so because I know, Paul, that you will 
never be at a loss for friends—you will be sure 
to make them wherever you go. And when I 
am certain that you find, after all, your highest 
pleasure in work, why should I be so selfish as 
to even desire in my own heart that the best 
kind of work should not fall into your hands? 
And that it never could do here, that you know, 
Paul, very well. You want experience, ond 
models, and the opportunity of comparing your 
work with other men’s. It might be very plea- 
sant for you to hear me say a great many things 
that would sound like an entreaty to stay, and I 
might urge them with perfect sincerity were I 
not ashamed to be so selfish. I desire for you, 
Paul, nothing so much as that you should be 
happy, and I know that you never will be happy 
unless you can carry on your favorite work with- 
out obstruction. The studio of a master is the 
only place where you can do that, if I have not 
misunderstood every word and act of your life 
since 1 knew you.” 

Paul had stood still in the back-ground, while 
she spoke with an averted face—how kindly she 
spoke—yet how cruelly her every word smote 
him! how wonderfully had he deluded himself— 





how, as she spoke, her every word exonerated 
her from all blame which his heart, awakened 
and disappointed, had been quick to throw upon 
her. She had never deceived him—she was not 
now betraying him. It was all even as she had 
said—if he stood gazing on a ruin the fault was 
his that he built the fairy palace so high on a 
foundation so slight. 

‘‘Shall I meet with no obstructions there?” 
said he. 

**None, probably, except such as will keep 
your faculties free from rust.” 

Paul was about to speak again when the sound 
of advancing feet at the outer door checked him, 
and Pauline’s father and Mr. Devlin entered the 
room together. 

He joined the little circle as they gathered 
around the table, sitting at a respectful distance, 
yet within the pale, though his manner as he 
returned Mr. Devlin’s salutation was more than 
slightly suggestive of ‘‘the pale spectrum of 
the salt.” 

Since his last return to Briarton, Mr. Devlin’s 
visits at schoolmaster Fillan’s cottage had been 
the most noticeable feature of his conduct. 
Aroused now, as was every jealous instinct of 
Paul’s nature, he began to take cognizance of 
the frequency of these visits, as he sat silently 
regarding the group. losing his self-conscious- 
ness in the strange newness of his study, what 
reception was Pauline giving in her heart to this 
grand gentleman, and what was Mr. Devlin 
thinking of ? 

As quietly, as calmly as but now when alone, 
she spoke with him, and listened to him, Pau- 
line listened to and spoke with Mr. Devlin— 
lovely, self-possessed, nothing could mar that 
loveliness, nor disturb her self-possession. Yes, 
and Paul acknowledged it as he looked upon her 
in this new light—Pauline was worthy to take 
the angel Christine’s place, no position could be 
too high, no wealth too vast for her. No wonder 
that she had not understood him! And as Paul 
looked at Mr. Devlin’s face also in this new light, 
he said, ignorant of the fact, because he did not 
analyze his thought, that it was because another 
rival had come in between him and Mitchell, a 
rival not their equal, but exalted, according to 
Paul’s estimate, far above them both, he said, 
‘¢ He will win her, and I shall be glad.” Glad, 
Paul? He said so to himself, though, doubtless, | 
he limited the signification of the word; his face 
was not indicative of very exceeding gladness, 

Presently, while he sat and thought in silence 
thus, Paul’s attention was arrested by the words 
of Mr. Devlin. 

“These drawings are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted.” Mr. Devlin had been looking at them 
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with a careful scrutiny, laying them one by one 
carefully in the palm of his left hand, and hold- 
ing them like so many notes of unquestionable 
value in the market. As he spoke his eyes fixed 
on Paul, ‘‘ Are they copies?” he asked. ‘* They 
are your work, I suppose, Paul?” Though the 
surprise with which he had examined the draw- 
ings had not yet withdrawn itself from his eyes, 
he was, even while he spoke, congratulating him- 
self on the skill with which he screened his real 
thoughts from the persons who heard his in- 
quiry. 

‘*They are none of mine at all. 
them to me.” 

‘‘ His work, eh?” 

‘‘ Done when he was a little fellow ten years 
old.” 

‘‘Why that makes them remarkable,” said 
Mr. Devlin, loosening the grasp of his fingers, 
and laying the bits of card board one by one upon 
the table; and old Fillan rubbing his spectacles 
with his vast red handkerchief, took up the 
drawings as Devlin laid them down and bestowed 
upon them keen and searching glances. ‘‘ Foreign 
birds,” he said. ‘And something of a series, 
probably. To be sure. Are you any thing of 
an ornithologist, sir?” 

‘‘ No, sir,’’ returned Devlin, in an abstracted 
voice. 

‘* There ’s something out of the common here,” 
continued Mr. Fillan, with a yet closer scrutiny, 
arranging the drawings upon the table before 
him; ‘‘ the posture of the birds seems to indi- 
cate their several nature. Very spirited they 
are.” 

‘* Very,” said Mr. Devlin, emphatically coin- 
ciding with the old master, but as he said it he 
moved back from the table, as if his interest in 
the subject were exhausted, and addressed him- 
self to Paul, touching on every point which he 
and Pauline had but now discussed with a result 
80 unanticipated, offering it as his opinion, in his 
free off-hand way, observing his audience mean- 
while with an apparently careless, but severe, 
serutiny, that a man, no matter how fine his 
powers, was but an infant until he had tried 
the world. ‘‘ There is nothing like that discip- 
line for bringing out the latent energies, and in- 
troducing a person to himself,” said he, looking 
finally at Fillan for his assent. ‘‘Not a man is 
there of my acquaintance really worth knowing 
who has not waged some sort of war either with 
fortune or himself. You, Paul, I consider that 
a change will do you good. You have worked 
hard and want a change of air. But how will 
you get along without him, sir?” addressing 
Fillan. 

‘¢ We will try and comfort ourselves with the 
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good news we shall hear of him,” said the old 
man kindly, and looking toward Paul with a 
fatherly interest in his smile. 

** But what will become of my garden? It 
will be a ruin in one season. I should be sorry 
because of its loss; but then what ‘are gardens, 
when you are going to enrich the world.” 

Paul did not utter a disclaimer; but he caught 
up the words, and embraced them, and kept 
them in his memory, and lifting his eyes gazed 
into the future in a spirit of triumphant pro- 
phecy. He looked at Pauline; so also did Mr. 
Devlin; and they both saw that she was smiling, 
and the smile decided each in the resolution he 
had formed. The rich man said to himself, “I 
will write to my friend to-morrow, and the boy 
shall be off before he knows it. Who ever stood 
in my way when I made up my mind to have him 
out of it?” And to himself Paul said, “soon 
or late—it makes no difference.” And he seemed 
to be lifted out of his old self of an hour ago; 
and he.thought, ‘It will be hard on little Ber- 
nice—but as for the rest, I may as well keep to 
my old plan and make myself famous. But then 
—poor little Bernice!” 

When Mr. Devlin spoke again it was in reply 
to some question Pauline asked about the new 
varieties of roses he had brought with him on 
his return to Briarton, which reply was followed 
by a long dissertation on flowers in general, and 
gardens and gardening, addressed to her, which 
naturally required appeals to her taste, expres- 
sion of his own, and so on until the evening was 
far spent. The clock striking, warned Mr. Dey- 
lin that it was time to leave, and he arose with 
that purpose, and had spoken the necessary 
ceremonial words when, as if by chance, his eyes 
lighted again on the doctor’s sketches. ‘By 
the way,” he said, taking them up, “if you have 
no objections, Paul, I will look these over again, 
they deserve consideration. You shall have them 
when you come up.” 

Paul signified his consent, and Devlin went off 
with the drawings. 

An hour later, if either of that little circle, 
whom he had amused and interested beyond their 
telling, or even suspicion, had looked in upon 
him, in his library in the mountain house, they 
would have found Mr. Devlin gazing with no 
superficial glance, but with an intense concen- 
tration of interest upon the evidences of Doctor 
Mitchell’s boyish talent, displayed in those well- 
executed drawings—comparing them as he gazed 
with the tinted engravings of a splendidly bound 
book lying open on the table before him—a rare 
volume devoted to the portrayal of the birds of 
southern latitudes. The section at which he had 
opened was headed ‘* Australian Birds.” He was 
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“‘T have supposed it,” he persisted, but less 
abruptly, and still determined, evidently, on 
having his question answered. 

‘¢Yes, then—I should still say go. For you will 
never be a happy man until you have fulfilled 
your destiny. That is plain.” 

“Destiny!” repeated Paul—he scoffed at the 
word. 

«¢¢ A banner with this strange device—Excel- 
sior,’”’ said Pauline, taking: refuge again in the 
drawings. 

“You did not mean to quote that. Nothing 
could be further out of the way, . . A cold com- 
fort! climbing up into eternal snows for the sake 
of freezing. One need not go to that trouble, 
since so many people are accommodating enough 
to carry frozen regions about with them in place 
of hearts.” 

Pauline looked up again, and gently pushed 
away the sketches—a painful intelligence was in 
her face, struggling with perplexity. 

‘‘T thought, Paul, that I understood you,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I don’t know that I do after all. 
1 supposed it was your chief wish to advance in 
your profession. I understood so from what 
you used to say when you first came to live with 
us. I did not know that you had ever changed 
your mind about it. I should be very sorry to 
have you go away—it seems foolish to say so to 
you—you ought to take it for granted. When I 
said that I would advise you to go, even if I 
thought we should never see you here again, I 
said so because I know, Paul, that you will 
never be at a loss for friends—you will be sure 
to make them wherever you go. And when I 
am certain that you find, after all, your highest 
pleasure in work, why should I be so selfish as 
to even desire in my own heart that tne best 
kind of work should not fall into your hands? 
And that it never could do here, that you know, 
Paul, very well. You want experience, and 
models, and the opportunity of comparing your 
work with other men’s. It might be very plea- 
sant for you to hear me say a great many things 
that would sound like an entreaty to stay, and I 
might urge them with perfect sincerity were I 
not ashamed to be so selfish. I desire for you, 
Paul, nothing so much as that you should be 
happy, and I know that you never will be happy 
unless you can carry on your favorite work with- 
out obstruction. The studio of a master is the 
only place where you can do that, if I have not 
misunderstood every word and act of your life 
since I knew you.” 

Paul had stood still in the back-ground, while 
she spoke with an averted face—how kindly she 
spoke—yet how cruelly her every word smote 
him! how wonderfully had he deluded himself— 








how, as she spoke, her every word exonerated 
her from all blame which his heart, awakened 
and disappointed, had been quick to throw upon 
her. She had never deceived him—she was not 
now betraying him. It was all even as she had 
said—if he stood gazing on a ruin the fault was 
his that he built the fairy palace so high on a 
foundation so slight. 

‘* Shall I meet with no obstructions there?” 
said he. 

** None, probably, except such as will keep 
your faculties free from rust.” 

Paul was about to speak again when the sound 
of advancing feet at the outer door checked him, 
and Pauline’s father and Mr. Devlin entered the 
room together. 

He joined the little circle as they gathered 
around the table, sitting at a respectful distance, 
yet within the pale, though his manner as he 
returned Mr. Devlin’s salutation was more than 
slightly suggestive of ‘‘the pale spectrum of 
the salt.” 

Since his last return to Briarton, Mr. Devlin’s 
visits at schoolmaster Fillan’s cottage had been 
the most noticeable feature of his conduct. 
Aroused now, as was every jealous instinct of 
Paul’s nature, he began to take cognizance of 
the frequency of these visits, as he sat silently 
regarding the group. losing his self-conscious- 
ness in the strange newness of his study, what 
reception was Pauline giving in her heart to this 
grand gentleman, and what was Mr. Devlin 
thinking of ? 

As quietly, as calmly as but now when alone, 
she spoke with him, and listened to him, Pau- 
line listened to and spoke with Mr. Devlin— 
lovely, self-possessed, nothing could mar that 
loveliness, nor disturb her self-possession. Yes, 
and Paul acknowledged it as he looked upon her 
in this new light—Pauline was worthy to take 
the angel Christine’s place, no position could be 
too high, no wealth too vast for her. No wonder 
that she had not understood. him! And as Paul 
looked at Mr. Devlin’s face also in this new light, 
he said, ignorant of the fact, because he did not 
analyze his thought, that it was because another 
rival had come in between him and Mitchell, a 
rival not their equal, but exalted, according to 
Paul’s estimate, far above them both, he said, 
‘* He will win her, and I shall be glad.” Glad, 
Paul? He said so to himself, though, doubtless, | 
he limited the signification of the word; his face 
was not indicative of very exceeding gladness. 

Presently, while he sat and thought in silence 
thus, Paul’s attention was arrested by the words 
of Mr. Devlin. 

‘‘These drawings are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted.” Mr. Deylin had been looking at them 
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with a careful scrutiny, laying them one by one 
carefully in the palm of his left hand, and hold- 
ing them like so many notes of unquestionable 
value in the market. As he spoke his eyes fixed 
on Paul, ‘* Are they copies?” he asked. ‘‘ They 
are your work, I suppose, Paul?” Though the 
surprise with which he had examined the draw- 
ings had not yet withdrawn itself from his eyes, 
he was, even while he spoke, congratulating him- 
self on the skill with which he screened his real 
thoughts from the persons who heard his in- 
quiry. 

‘They are none of mine at all. 
them to me.” 

‘“* His work, eh?” 

‘¢ Done when he was a little fellow ten years 
old.” 

‘‘Why that makes them remarkable,” said 
Mr. Devlin, loosening the grasp of his fingers, 
and laying the bits of card board one by one upon 
the table; and old Fillan rubbing his spectacles 
with his vast red handkerchief, took up the 
drawings as Devlin laid them down and bestowed 
upon them keen and searching glances. ‘‘ Foreign 
birds,” he said. ‘And something of a series, 
probably. To be sure. Are you any thing of 
an ornithologist, sir?” 

‘* No, sir,” returned Devlin, in an abstracted 
voice. 

‘There ’s something out of the common here,” 
continued Mr. Fillan, with a yet closer scrutiny, 
arranging the drawings upon the table before 
him; ‘*the posture of the birds seems to indi- 
cate their several nature. Very spirited they 
are.” 

‘* Very,” said Mr. Devlin, emphatically coin- 
ciding with the old master, but as he said it he 
moved back from the table, as if his interest in 
the subject were exhausted, and addressed him- 
self to Paul, touching on every point which he 
and Pauline had but now discussed with a result 
80 unanticipated, offering it as his opinion, in his 
free off-hand way, observing his audience mean- 
while with an apparently careless, but severe, 
serutiny, that a man, no matter how fine his 
powers, was but an infant until he had tried 
the world. ‘‘ There is nothing like that discip- 
line for bringing out the latent energies, and in- 
troducing a person to himself,” said he, looking 
finally at Fillan for his assent. ‘‘Not a man is 
there of my acquaintance really worth knowing 
who has not waged some sort of war either with 
fortune or himself. You, Paul, I consider that 
a change will do you good. You have worked 
hard and want a change of air. But how will 
you get along without him, sir?” addressing 
Fillan. 

‘We will try and comfort ourselves with the 
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good news we shall hear of him,” said the old 
man kindly, and looking toward Paul with a 
fatherly interest in his smile. 

‘But what will become of my garden? It 
will be a ruin in one season. I should be sorry 
because of its loss; but then what ‘are gardens, 
wher: you are going to enrich the world.” 

Paul did not utter a disclaimer; but he caught 
up the words, and embraced them, and kept 
them in his memory, and lifting his eyes gazed 
into the future in a spirit of triumphant pro- 
phecy. He looked at Pauline; so also did Mr. 
Devlin; and they both saw that she was smiling, 
and the smile decided each in the resolution he 
had formed. The rich man said to himself, “I 
will write to my friend to-morrow, and the boy 
shall be off before he knows it. Who ever stood 
in my way when I made up my mind to have him 
out of it?” And to himself Paul said, “‘ soon 
or late—it makes no difference.” And he seemed 
to be lifted out of his old self of an hour ago; 
and he.thought, ‘Jt will be hard on little Ber- 
nice—but as for the rest, I may as well keep to 
my old plan and make myself famous. But then 
—poor little Bernice!” 

When Mr. Devlin spoke again it was in reply 
to some question Pauline asked about the new 
varieties of roses he had brought with him on 
his return to Briarton, which reply was followed 
by a long dissertation on flowers in general, and 
gardens and gardening, addressed to her, which 
naturally required appeals to her taste, expres- 
sion of his own, and so on until the evening was 
far spent. The clock striking, warned Mr. Devy- 
lin that it was time to leave, and he arose with 
that purpose, and had spoken the necessary 
ceremonial words when, as if by chance, his eyes 
lighted again on the doctor’s sketches. ‘By 
the way,” he said, taking them up, ‘‘ if you have 
no objections, Paul, I will look these over again, 
they deserve consideration. You shall have them 
when you come up.” 

Paul signified his consent, and Devlin went off 
with the drawings. 

An hour later, if either of that little circle, 
whom he had amused and interested beyond their 
telling, or even suspicion, had looked in upon 
him, in his library in the mountain house, they 
would have found Mr. Devlin gazing with no 
superficial glance, but with an intense concen- 
tration of interest upon the evidences of Doctor 
Mitchell’s boyish talent, displayed in those well- 
executed drawings—comparing them as he gazed 
with the tinted engravings of a splendidly bound 
book lying open on the table before him—a rare 
volume devoted to the portrayal of the birds of 
southern latitudes. The section at which he had 
opened was headed ‘‘ Australian Birds.”” He was 
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comparing the engravings and the drawings, and | demanding the information with almost abrupt- 


exclaiming again and again, with evidently in- 
creasing surprise, ‘‘ The same thing, by Jove!” 
‘‘ Not the difference ofa feather!” and again he 
turned to the preface of this section, and read 
the author’s laudatory acknowledgments to the 
service of the young Australian lad who had 
given to him in detail the accounts transcribed 
of the habits and nature of the bright-winged 
creatures whose semblances illuminated his 
pages. 

While he compared, and read, and pondered, 
and strayed far and wide through recollections 
of old times, the door of the apartment was 
thrown open without the slightest warning, and 
old Sue Carrol stalking in, with heavy tread, ad- 
vanced without a word until she reached the 
mantel, where she halted, leaning against the 
black marble slab. 

The displeased look with which Mr. Devlin 
had turned toward the door when the uncere- 
monious intruder threw it open, the annoyed look 
with which he perceived the unwelcome guest 
who had found her way there, gave place in an 
instant to a smile of welcome, whose insincerity 
a dull eye could not have perceived. Sue, lean- 
ing against the mantel a model of indifference 
and weariness, seemed to be in no mood for eb- 
servation of the one phase or the other of her 
reception. 

‘* How are you, Sue?” he said, with well-as- 
sumed cordiality, rising and drawing forward a 
chair for her. 

**Just as I look,” she answered, taking no 
notice of his civility, but remaining standing. 

‘Not quite as strong as you have been, eh ?” 

‘*Poor—poor and tired. . . I heard you was 
coming up into the country, and so I came too. 
We’re old friends, you know!” One hearing 
her might well have doubted whether he did 
indeed know that. 

‘*That’s right,” said Devlin, speaking out in 
his usual frank, popular way, and he sat down 
again. 

‘* What’s right ?’”’ the old woman drew herself 
up as she asked, and her peculiar tone was in 
keeping with the look bestowed on Mr. Devlin. 
**What’s right?” she repeated. ‘What I come 
for was to see about Paul.” 

** Yes,” said he quietly; ‘‘ well, what about 
Paul?” 

‘It’s what I want to know—your’e going to 
tell me, I expect. We’ve talked before about 
him, I b’lieve.’’ 

‘*You want me to tell youif he answers my 
expectation. Yes, he does, Sue. Paul is a fine 
fellow.” 


‘* What you going to do for him?” she asked, 








ness. 

Mr. Devlin considered a moment before he 
answered : 

‘*You must tell me that, Sue. You can look 
into the future—what shall Ido for Paul? What 
is best?” 

Advancing toward him a step with both arms 
and head extended, a gesture, half threat half 
entreaty, she said, ‘I knew you would forget— 
it’s what I dragged myself back to tell you—do 
the lawful, what you promised—that’s all.” 

‘‘Certainly,”’ said Mr. Devlin, slowly, ‘“‘that’s 
what I intend, Sue.” 

‘‘But Paul’s of age, you know, guardeen. It’s 
time, and more, to have a reckoning and a settle- 
ment.” 

«¢ Certainly—Paul and I understand all that; 
we have had a conversation on the subject this 
very evening. I’ve just come up from the 
village.” 

‘Then it’s right and fair, and honest. I’m 
glad of it for her sake,’’ said Sue, as if conduct- 
ing a judicial examination, while her eyes fixed 
on the portrait of Christine, above the mantle. 
*¢ Just as old Tintoret said it would be. Well,” 
she added, after a momentary pause, ‘then all 
I’ve got to say is, good-night,” and she went 
toward the door. 

‘‘ Stay,’’ exclaimed Devlin, rising, becoming 
very hospitable in view of this unexpected de- 
liverance. ‘‘Stay and take something—some 
supper, or at least a glass of wine ;”’ he was obliged 
to conclude his invitation from the landing at the 
head of the staircase; for, with a steady stride, 
old Sue had gone on without staying to hear. 
When she reached the hall below she turned and 
said : 

‘* No, I’m obleeged,”’ and so went out. 

For her sake—for Christine’s sake—old Sue 
had said. Mr. Devlin recalls the words as he 
goes back into his study and stands where Sue 
stood but now, and gazing upon the portrait, old 
memories seem again to crowd upon him too 
rapidly for comfort. To shake them off, he re- 
turns to the penciled sketches and the gorgeous 
book, but it is with a gloomy frown, and nothing 
will restore him to his former mood but a fresh 
bottle from the wine-cellar. 

‘¢Mr. Devlin thinks very much of you, Paul. 
He is a most estimable gentleman,” remarked 
Mrs. Fillan, the following morning, when she 
and Paul happened to be alone together. 

« Yes,”’ said Paul, and he seemed to believe it, 
but a little further questioning would have 
brought both Pauline’s mother and himself into 
astonished possession of quite another view of 
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her proposition. Paul, however, was honest in 


his acquiescence; he thought that he believed | 


it, but did he actually believe it any more than 
you or I? ‘ 


‘¢] was so sorry that I retired last night before | 


he came! He lived very happily with his wife, 
Paul, did he not ?” 

‘‘Very happily,” said Paul, not sufficiently 
heedful of her words to wonder at them. 

‘¢‘ He is a very fine gentleman—he has such a 
taking way—manly I mean—independent, go- 
ahead. How old, Paul, should you think he 
was? He does not look old.” 

‘‘Indeed, ma’am, I have no idea,’ replies 
Paul, in an absent way—he falls to thinking of the 
first distinct recollection that he has of Mr. Dey- 
lin, belonging to the years gone by—oh, long ago. 

Again the invalid’s voice breaks on his medi- 
tation in continuation of the unwonted strain ; it 
says: 





‘*Paul, do you thigk that Mr. Devlin will 
remain here long—or does he go abroad at 
once ?” 

‘‘T’m sure, Mrs. Fillan, I cannot tell what he 
will do,” exclaimed Paul impatiently, and then, 
as if shocked at his own rudeness, he added in a 
milder voice, ‘‘ he never tells me of his plans.” 

‘* At all events, he is going to do great things 
for you they say.” 

All that day, until Bernice came into the 
factory, Paul was dreaming over those ‘ great 
things” in prospect. And Mrs. Fillan, sitting 
by her comfortable fireside, was anticipating the 
time when Pauline might be left alone in the 
world, and thinking within her own fond heart 
that there was no man too good, too great, too 
rich, on the face of the wide earth for her. No, 
she would not even except Mr. Devlin, when 
something in her heart suggested his name to 
her! [To be continued. 





A SUMMER TEMPEST. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


I. 


DaRk frowns were cast; ill words were spoken; 
She wept, as though her heart were broken; 
But when I saw her bitter tears 
I thought of all our pleasant years; 

I sighed—ah! Death were better than that sight— 
To die with love unbruised, than live with sorrow; 
“ This sunless day shall never have its morrow,” 

I cried, “if severed hearts can reunite.” 


Il. 


The storm shrieked wildly through the bowers, 
And dashed to earth the summer flowers; 
The rain it fell from morn till even; 
I mourned like spirits cast from Heaven; 
The roses shone against the sombre air, 
Like the drear torches at a funeral 
That glare beside the overhanging pall; 
The wind swept by, lamenting like Despair. 


III. 
I wiped the tears from her sad eyes, 
I hushed her lamentable sighs, 
I calmed the pulses of her heart, 
I cried no, no, we shall not part! 
This dark-winged hour of passion in its flight 

Shall open Heaven again, and Love shall rest 
In peace, and, like the glory in the west, 

' Shall kiss the parting clouds with blessed light. 


IV. 
Ah! fatal ill, to live in strife 
With one I love beyond my life; 
Should clouds of contumely pars 
*Twixt hearts that should be as a glass 





Each unto each? ’T is not so wild and drear 
When whirlwinds dim the sun, and thunders fly 
Between the blue sea and the summer sky, 

As when the faith of Love is turned to fear! 


y. 
Open not the ark of Peace; 
Look not forth on stormy seas; 
Lest Love’s swift wings should flee away. 
And comé¢ no more for many a day; 
Tempt not again the olive-bearing dove 
That once had brought ye the fair branch from far, 
Lest he should fly where safer coverts are, 
From thriftless hearts that have abandoned Love. 


VI. 

Tender flowerets may outlive 

The frosty nights of spring, and thrive; 

When the shrilling east-winds cease, 

The orchard blossoms bear increase ; 
But lovers’ hearts may not abide the breath 

Of angry scorn. Oh! that untimely wind 

Sheds their fair youth, and leaves no hope behind, 
Save dark Oblivion and the peace of Death. 


VIL. 


Heart to heart again was laid, 
T was not sad, nor she afraid ; 
I kissed her lips, I kissed her brow, 
She murmured, “I am happy now.” 
The winds were slumbering on the breast of Even, 
Fainter and fainter grew the wasting rills, 
Like youthful tears that weep away their ills; 
And one sweet star looked down, like Love, from 
Heaven. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


(Continued from page 42.) 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LILIAN AND HER LOVER. 


Brernarp CarRLyon had wmple time during 
his journey to Lily Nook to review his position 
in regard to Miss Trevelyan. For the railway, 
as has been said, crossed the country at a con- 
siderable distance from that quiet corner of the 
world, and when he was dropped at the nearest 
station, he had some miles to get over as he 
might. And although not much more subject to 
the influence of external things than the average 
of men at his age, he was not much comforted and 
encouraged by the weary jog-trot of the pro- 
vincial conveyance which bore him to Lilian. 
As he crawled along a dusty road, which alter- 
nately appeared to him interminable and pro- 
vokingly short, he reflected, perhaps more se- 
riously than he had compelled himself to do 
before, upon the rather unfavorable light in 
which he must, up to that time, stand with the 
young lady. He had, of course, (who has not?) 
much faith in his own oratorical powers, but as he 
grew nearer and néarer to the scene where they 
must be exercised, they by some agency seemed 
to him to become less and less respectable, while 
the facts against which he felt that he had to 
contend grew more solid and grim. He was 
convinced that the priest’s unfriendly disposition 
toward him, of which, notwithstanding Hey- 
wood’s apparent frankness and familiarity of 
tone, Carlyon was instinctively assured, would 
have done its worst with Miss Trevelyan, and, 
unluckily, circumstances had enabled the priest 
to say a good deal, There was that particularly 
awkward scene with Mary Maynard, whom Hey- 
wood had found in the very arms of Carlyon. 
This might be explained away to a certain ex- 
tent, although the story would be a lame one at 
the best, and it might be difficult to make a 
delicate nature, like that of Miss Trevelyan, 
quite comprehend that it was possible for a 
young lady, moving in decent society, to fling 
herself so literally at a young gentleman’s head 
as Miss Maynard had been pleased to do in the 
case of Bernard. Still this might be got over 





by dint of indignation at being suspected, and 
of passionate eloquence. But what was to be 
said about the actress? Carlyon’s conscience 
acquitted him—or at least discharged him with 
a Scottish verdict of ‘‘not proven”—in the May- 
nard affair; but he could, by no precess of 
sophism, blind himself to the truth, that he had 
been carrying on a long and most unhesitating 
flirtation with the rosy-mouthed Baby Waring, in 
season and out of season, and that he had 
crowned it by presenting himself before Lilian 
in the full flush of his author’s triumph, and 
with the fascinating little actress on his arm, the 
chosen companion of his hour of exultation. 
These reflections, presented in all the varieties 
an ingenious mind could suggest, made the cross- 
country ride peculiarly agreeable to Bernard 
Carlyon. 
Still he had determined to see Lilian, and he 
had acted upon that determination the moment 
he had obtained a cluetoher residence. He had 
been bewildered by the meeting ontside the 
theatre, an encounter which followed so closely 
upon the excitement of his success, as to confuse, 
in some measure, his usually rapid perceptions, 
and to delay his obtaining an interview. For he 
should, as he told himself at least five thousand 
times, have instantly followed the carriage, and 
ascertained Lilian’s address; but the suddenness 
of the meeting, and the sensations it called up, 
for once deprived Carlyon of his presence of 
mind, and the chance was gone before he re- 
membered that he should have seized it. Baby 
Waring justly complained of his alternate silence 
and forced loquacity during that evening’s sup- 
per, and had a good cry about the coldness with 
which he took leave of her at her own door, 
without a word about seeing her again. But that 
pretty young lady’s troubles were slight com- 
pared to those of Bernard during the next 
few days, and until, by dint of extreme watch- 
fulness, he caught sight of the priest in St. 
Alban’s place, and was apprised by him one 
evening, in answer to a point-blank question, 
that Miss Trevelyan and her uncle were at Lily 
Nook. Nor had Bernard been much reassured 
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by the priest’s manner at that interview. He 
had not invited Carlyon to come down, nor had 
he made the slightest allusion to the one topic 
which Heywood knew was agitating the young 
Secretary, but had talked in his usual keen and 
scoffing way upon the ordinary subjects of the 
hour. And—we are strange medleys—the lover, 
even then, could find time to remember that the 
author was slighted—not a syllable did Mr. Hey- 
wood say about the new piece, though every 
newspaper (except one, whose critic being an 
early friend of Carlyon’s, naturally grudged him 
every step up the ladder) had, by cordial eulogy, 
placed Love, Honor, and Obey, among the current 
matters of town talk. 

But Bernard had obtained Lilian’s address, 
and down he went early in the following morning 
to Lily Nook. He reached it at last, and a glance 
at the scene we have described told him that he 
had been directed rightly. As he was giving his 
card to the domestic, Lilian herself appeared at 
the French window, and her little foot was on 
the grass before she perceived Carlyon. A mo- 
ment, and he was by her side—his heart most 
unwarrantably throbbing with a conviction that 
he was all but forgiven, a deduction which he 
hastily drew from the flush which overspread the 
beautiful face of Miss Trevelyan, at his greeting. 

He took her hand. She did not withhold it, 
and he felt that his pardon was sealed. 

Not so fast, young Secretary. 

Lilian did not withdraw her hand, but its 
pressure upon Carlyon’s was so faint as to be 
unfelt even by the sensitive nerves of a lover. 
And she did not reénter the house by the window 
—bidding him follow her—there would have 
been, in so slight an act, something of playful- 
ness and familiarity, which he missed—but she 
remained upon the grass-plot, and calmly ex- 
pressed a regret that her uncle was too unwell to 
see a visitor. She was actually polite, and 
Carlyon was naturally enraged, as he had a right 
to be. 

‘* My visit is to you, Lilian,” he said gravely, 
and with some surprise in his tone. ‘‘ Surely I 
am not tosupposeitunwelcome?” A stupid speech 
—and yet not so stupid, because it afforded her 
a ready answer, and you should never make un- 
answerable speeches to people whom you love. 

** You have a right to a welcome from any of 
us,” said Miss Trevelyan, ‘‘and you know it well. 
We do not forget services in the time of need. 
Will you walk into the house ?”’ 

‘<Tf you please,” said Carlyon, for he was now 
determined to persevere, and he saw that the 
servant waited—a very little hesitation, and he 
would have been on the other side of the gate, 
and he felt this. O! he could follow her through 





the window into the drawing-room now, and not 
gather the slightest comfort from such guidance. 
And Lilian took a seat very calmly, and he imi- 
tated her, except in the calmness. They were 
alone together for the first time since they had 
parted at Lynfield—with a kiss. Just then it 
seemed impossible to Bernard that he could ever 
have kissed her. 

‘* Lilian,” said Bernard, ‘‘is it thus that we 
should meet ?” 

‘* No,” replied Miss Trevelyan, ‘‘ we ought not 
to have met. But though it has been your will 
that we should do so, and you have a right to 
dictate, perhaps you will try—I mean, perhaps 
you will consent to make our interview as little 
painful as possible.”” She spoke with a constraint 
which could not be mistaken. 

‘‘T hear your voice, Lilian, but not your 
words,” said Bernard, springing to his feet. 
‘‘That cold sentence is not yours, but is dictated 
by an enemy—our enemy. Rights—I have no 
rights—yes—I have the right to ask from you 
that, at least, you shall speak your own language. 
I am here to bear any displeasure, to atone for 
any offense, but I do claim that you censure me, 
that you condemn me—lI will not be answered by 
another.” 

‘* Displeasure—censure !”’ said Lilian, fixing 
her blue eyes upon him, with an effort; “ why 
should we have to speak of such things?” she 
added, mildly. 

** Ah! you are well schooled, Lilian, too well,”’ 
he replied with warmth; ‘‘ but this must not, 
shall not be. I have hurried to you the instant 
that I could discover your retreat, and I have 
come in all the sincerity which I know, yes, 
which I see you feel is in my heart, to open that 
heart to you once more, to implore you to listen 
to me, to supplicate pardon, and, if you will, 
penance ; but even at your feet I will demand 
that your own heart shall speak. I will not be 
tortured by language taught you by a priest. 
Speak to me, Lilian; I entreat you to speak to 
me as you spoke, when a word from you became 
the inspiration of my life, when you held out a 
hope which opened a world to me. Lilian, I 
must hear you.” And he took her unresisting 
hand—but aggin it answered.with no pressure. 

‘‘Bernard,” she began, and his heart leaped 
at hearing his name from her lips, ‘‘ we have a 
painful task before us—do not let us add to its 
bitterness. All that has passed must be forgot- 
ten—we must now strive to forget one another. 
I hoped that we should have understood this 
without such a meeting.” 

Carlyon’s heart’should have sunk within him 
at this announcement, but it came almost harm- 
lessly. So intense a feeling that an impossibility 
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was proposed to him, a thing that was so mon- 


strous in its injustice and cruelty, that it was not 
in destiny to enforce it—that his spirit rebelled, 
and the words passed as if unspoken. He knelt 
by her side, and with an earnestness of passion- 
ate expression, of which an hour before he would 
have deemed himself incapable, he poured out 
remonstrance, entreaty, protestation, with the 
fervor of one who believes in his soul that he is 
not pleading in vain. Nor was he, so far as his 
object could be obtained by utterly destroying 
the calmness with which Lilian had begun their 
interview. Her agitation became great, the tears 
flowed out fast from her eyes, but the only words 
she uttered, the only gestures she made, were 
those of dissuasion—she begged him to be silent, 
to rise—to listen. Atlength, while renewing his 
declaration of unaltered love, Bernard drew from 
his neck the chain which he had never ceased to 
wear since the hour of its gift, and besought her 
to remember that hour, and the yet dearer one 
when he gained the right to retain it. And as 
the little cross met her eye, poor Lilian’s resolu- 
tion gave way, and the next moment she was 
sobbing upon the breast of her lover. He thought 
that the fight was won, but he was again in 
error. 

“Tam forgiven?” he whispered, after a long 
pause, a happy one to him. 

‘*T have nothing to forgive,” said Lilian, still 
shaken by her emotion. ‘Why do you speak of 
my forgiveness? It is you who must pardon me.” 

**You, Lilian!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said the beautiful girl, gently extri- 
cating herself from his arms; “I do not think 
it can be wrong to ask your forgiveness for 
causing you pain, although Iam but doing my 
duty, and doing it,” she added, ‘80 weakly.” 

“You mean, dearest one,” said Bernard, 
‘«that in receiving me coldly and with displeasure, 
you were justly rebuking my conduct. It was 
so, indeed; but may we not forget that now?” 

‘What conduct, Bernard?” said Lilian, look- 
ing up to him with that frank manner which 
made one of her principal charms, and which 
now sent the blood to the very forehead of Car- 
lyon; “*I have never had cause to complain of 
you.” 

“You have never,” he repeated slowly—and 
then a deadly chill came over him, a sensation to 
which the bitterest reproaches would have brought 
relief. ‘One werd, Lilian—a short one. You 
have heard—you have been told nothing which 
should injure your regard for me ?” 

**Not one word, Bernard; not one.” And 
there was no doubting the truth of those accents. 

“And yet,” he said, almost gasping, “ you 
receive me with coldness; you turned away when 





we met on the railway ; to-day you have spoken 
of our forgetting one another. Why—what is 
this mystery ?” 

“Bernard,” she said, with a sort of hysteric 
ery, partly of surprise, partly of sorrow, ‘has 
it not been explained to you ? Whose cruelty sent 
you here?” 

“Nay, nay, answer me, answer me,” said Ber- 
nard, in a fierce, hoarse whisper—* what is this?” 

* You do not know that I take the veil ?”-said 
Lilian, trembling from head to foot. ‘He 
pledged himself to tell you as gently as—Oh! 
this was a hard, a cruel thing todo. But it is 
true, Bernard.” 

Carlyon’s lips grew white as ashes, and his 
eyes seemed to him as if they would set and 
glaze, but for an incessant effort to preserve their 
sense. He gazed on Lilian with a look of such 
intenseness as almost to cause her terror. Then, 
with a short, wild laugh, he said, almost in a 
jesting tone— 

‘*No, Lilian, no—you take no veil. Indeed 
you cannot,” he added, in a tone of strange 
calmness, and as if he were speaking of an ordi- 
nary occurrence of life. ‘‘ You have given me 
your promise, and it is sacred. We will not 
speak of the possibility of its being broken.” 

‘‘That promise was given,” said Lilian, sadly, 
‘*when—when we were rash, and did not see 
that we were departing from the path of duty.” 

‘‘ Again,” said Bernard quickly, “again I 
hear sentiments which have been forced upon 
you by an evil adviser, henceforth my enemy. 
Why, dearest Lilian, are you lending yourself to 
do the will of this scheming, heartless man? 
You had learned to repose your best faith and 
trust in me; you could write me the strongest 
and sweetest assurances of your love, yet I find 
you, as you own, without cause, changed to me, 
and meditating a cruel and an unhallowed sacri- 
fice, at the bidding of a man who is either the 
wretched tool of a system, or one who is yet 
more miserable in his envy of the happiness of 
others.” 

‘Do not speak of him,” said Lilian. ‘Our 
duty is prescribed for us by heaven, and man, 
though he may point it out, and urge us to fulfil} 
it, is not to be blamed, whatever pain may be 
occasioned by the teaching. 

**You could not tell me more plainly,” said 
Carlyon, ‘“‘what kind of teaching has been 
practiced upon you, dear Lilian. It is well in- 
deed that we have met before it was too late. 
Now, as your affianced husband, I am here to 
rescue you from this tangle of selfishness and 
priestcraft. Is it possible, dear one, that you 
can be deluded by the artifiees around you? To 
what fortunate convent is the wealth of Mr. 
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Heywood’s pupil to be given over, or does it go 
to the order of which he is so worthy a member?” 

Lilian looked at him reproachfully for a mo- 
ment. 

‘‘ Dearest,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I understand 
you reprove me for that Protestant suspicion— 
you remind me of your own creed. God forbid 
that I should utter a word to pain you. Your 
creed, be it what it may, is mine—I will believe 
what I can, and take the rest for your sake. 
But your church and those who trade upon her 
name, are two, and in this you must let me be 
your guide. Heywood’s objects are of the world, 
worldly, and he would condemn your life to stag- 
nate in the routine of a convent, that your for- 
tune may fall into the hands for which he 
works,” 

‘‘My fortune, Bernard!” said Lilian, ‘ that 
would be a poor prize. It matters little now, 
but in other times’”—she hesitated, and a faint 
blush rose to her cheek—‘‘I ought to have told 
you that I was no heiress—there was some idle 
plan by which you were to make me one, but 
that is all over,” 

‘‘ And you have no fortune, Lilian?” 

‘‘None; indeed I am almost a dependant. So 
you acquit those whom you have suspected, do 
you not?” 

“No,” said Bernard, who was not in a mood 
to relinquish his suspicions, ‘‘on the contrary, | 
suspect them of a deeper game than I had im- 
agined. [ut you make me happier by what you 
tell me.” 

“That Lam poor? And suppose,” said Lilian, 
recurring, despite herself, to the scenes at Lyn- 
field, *‘suppose that it had not been so, and that 
I had been rich. Would that have made any 
difference to you, Bernard ?” 

‘¢ When I lcok at you, I feel that it would not, 
Lilian, and that I could bear to be thought and 
called a fortune-hunter for your sake. ButI am 
far more rejoiced to learn that you are without 
fortune, for I feel that between me and the hap- 
piness I have set before me are many obstacles, 
which would be greatly increased by your being 
an heiress. Tiere is a selfish speech for you, 
dear Lilian, but you wiil forgive it?” 

‘Such speeches must be forgiven and forgot- 
ten, Bernard, aud not renewed,” said Miss Tre- 
velyan. ‘1 have told you thus much, in order 
to prevent your continuing to think unjustly of 
‘those who deserve better thoughts. Now we 
must part, and—why should | disguise it, the 
parting will be very bitter, for it is parting to 
meet no more. ut so it must be.” 

‘« Lilian,” said Carlyon, very earnestly, ‘* we 
shall part, but it well be to meet again. For you 
love me, Lilian.” 





She looked up imploringly, and with her blue 
eyes swimming in tears, she tried to speak, but 
in vain. 

“Yes,” he said, almost exultingly, ‘‘ you love 
me, and in that faith I defy all the treachery of 
which I now see the signs and traces. A new 
light has broken upon me, and I have a key to the 
workings of those who would keep you from me. 
I shall defeat them, because you are true. You 
will enter no convent, let priests plot round you 
as they will, and one day you will be my wife.” 

Lilian’s bright hair glistened in the sunshine, 
as she shook her head mournfully. 

‘They may train and school you, Lilian, but 
your heart is true tome. I came down hither, 
fearing that malice might have been busy with 
my name, and that you had been taught to doubt 
me. It was a shallow and unworthy thought of 
mine, and for that indeed I beg your forgiveness, 
for I should have known your noble nature 
better. They did who craftily abstained from 
such a course. But in future I will have no fear 
—you will be true to me—and while Iam ren- 
dering myself worthy of the highest happiness 
earth or heaven can give me, I shall have your 
sympathies and your prayers. Do not answer 
me, darling; it may be that you have been urged, 
or even have promised to persevere in language 
which is not your own, but satisfy your conscience, 
dearest, that you have done all that was required, 
and tell your heart that such language fell, harm- 
less. You love me, Lilian, and one day you will 
be mine.” 

He pressed her to his heart, and heard that her 
lips were whispering one of the prayers of the 
church. As she ceased, he said in a low voice— 

‘‘For strength, dear one, if you will, but not 
for forgiveness—the saints to whom you pray 
have needed it more than you.” ' 

‘*Oh, Bernard!” she said, pressing his hand 
convulsively, ‘‘1 am very, very wicked to listen 
to you.” 

‘¢ The wickedness is with those who have dared 
to teach you that which thus agitates you, my 
own Lilian. I would give years of life at once 
to extricate you from their influence, but if I 
ask you to bear with the present, it is only that 
I may prepare a brighter future for you. And, 
my heart’s ove, if it were not that I have so 
firm and abiding a trust in your promise that I 
were ashamed to seek a formal vow, I would se- 
cure you against all their wiles and snares, by 
asking you at once to become my wife in the 
sight of the world—but | can trust your courage 
while I am battling with the world for your 
sake.”’ 

Twice Lilian attempted to reply through her 
tears, but a mental struggle seemed to check her 
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utterance. Then her face brightened, a smile 
came to her lip, and a flush to her brow, as she 
said— 

‘* Trust me.” 

They spoke no more of their love that day, not 
even as they wandered among the trees, and 
watched the water-lilies heaving, and the air-bells 
bubbling up as the large leaves fell lazily back 
upon the stream. But it was in the excess of 
their happiness that they talked of the idlest 
trifles, and perhaps their hearts spoke even more 
freely through those long pauses of silence, nor 
even ceased to speak together long after Bernard 
and Lilian had parted. 

I know very well that some of our readers, 
and more especially young ladies, are thinking 
that Bernard Carlyon escaped much better than 
he deserved—and if they had been Lilian, and 
had seen what she saw at the theatre, and out- 
side of it, they should have had a good deal to 
say, and would have said it too. Well, and I 
quite agree with them as to Bernard—but as to 
the scolding—well, scolding is a very efficient 
thing, if not overdone, and a young lady with 
proper pride knows what is due to her, and so 
forth. All I can plead is, that Lilian is not ex- 
actly a young lady with proper pride, or made 
after that pattern, and what is more, I suppose 
it was her own business, and that she knew what 
was the best course to take with her own lover; 
and I suppose that she had a right to take it. 
But I see that I shall put myself into a passion 
on her behalf if I do not end the chapter. 


CHAPTER XL. 
A PANNIER FULL OF OLD DEMONS. 


Mr. Pau CHEQUERBENT, as has been said, was 
delivered from durance through the final aid of 
Carlyon, and we have mentioned that he was 
present in body, if absent in mind, at Angela 
Livingstone’s farewell supper. He had also gone 
back to Mr. Molesworth’s offices, where he was 
received by his principal, in a careless, forgiving 
sort of way, Molesworth evidently regarding him as 
a good-natured vaurien, whom he should probably 
have hastened to get rid of, but for Paul’s yalu- 
able relations. On the whole, Mr. Chequerbent 
was not very cheerfully welcomed on his return 
from the Hotel Jerusalem. 

But he could have easily borne that. He had 
& graver sorrow, and one with which the pretty 
actress was connected. From the time of her 
being claimed by Lord Rookbury as his daughter, 
Paul had grown thoughtful, and it became clear 
to himself, as it had long been to his friends, that 
he entertained for Angela a much tenderer re- 
gard than he would, in his harmless libertinism 





of tongue, cared to allow. He had fancied him- 
self a gay young fellow, amusing himself with a 
theatrical flirtation, and awoke to find that the 
flirtation was something earnest, and that its 
being broken off would render him miserable. 
This conviction began to keep even Paul awake 
at nights, and gave him palpitations of the heart 
when he suddenly looked back to any of the 
pleasant days he had spent with Angela. It 
literally drove him to attend to business in order 
to drown thought, and, to his own astonishment 
no less than that of his employers, he acquitted 
himself in two or three small matters very well, 
and obtained Molesworth’s gracious recognition 
of one of his exploits. 

** Well, Mr. Chequerbent, you need n’t wait. 
1 don’t see that you have blundered this in any 
way,” a saying which Paul duly treasured up in 
his memory, to be avenged at leisure. 

His finances were rather slender, just then, and 
he frequented restaurants of a much humbler 
description than those in which, when richer, he 
had delighted to recreate himself. One evening 
he had somewhat hastily dived into the haunt 
which he had just then adopted—hastily, because 
he had not even yet been able to divest himself 
of the idea that London had its eye upon him, 
and it was rather a compromise of dignity to 
dine at the ‘Glaswegian Fortress,” where a 
curious interview took place. 

The Fortress is not strictly a fashionable re- 
sort. It is situated in a crowded thoroughfare, 
but its front is not imposing, being simply that 
of anarrow public house. Nor is there invitation 
in its sounds; for enter, and there is a bar, 
whence fluids of various kinds are continually 
administered to cabmen, laborers, and a mixed 
general group, among which the unclean-looking 
small retailer, hurrying in for his daily dram, 
looks almost distinguished. There is a good 
deal of noise—heavy voices indulge in that gruff 
iteration and reiteration, so dear to the inferior 
classes, and there is no unfrequent appeal to 
‘*Miss” for a light for the pipe of clay. A 
passage at one side leads to the inner room, and 
even this passage is invaded by the lounging 
navigator, or by braces of tradesmen, who take 
hasty glasses together, toasting, by a toss back 
of the head, the business which has brought 
them together, and, without a smile, continuing 
their discussion as to ‘the party.” They 
make way for you, certainly, but look rather in- 
sulted that you wish to come in, and look after 
you, as if to be assured that you are not their 
debtor, whom it might be well todun. Push on, 
however, and force a door, and find yourself in 
a long, narrow, dingy room, with skylights over 
one side, and the place divided into boxes, duly 
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curtained. There is sand upon the floor, and a 
plentiful presence of those articles into one of 
which the American gentleman said, remonstra- 
tingly, that he should really be obliged to ex- 
pectorate, if the servant did not abstain from 
thrusting it near him during his chew. But the 
table-cloths are very white, and the meats are 
admirable, and cooked admirably, and the liquors 
have a reputation, and if anybody, by any possi- 
bility, should ever desire to see the Galwegian 
Advertiser, or other of those vast northern jour- 
nals, four of which would cover Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, he may indulge his eccentricity at the 
Fortress. Hither come respectable traders of 
the vicinity, a few lawyers, and that remarkable 
class called ‘* witnesses,” who, by virtue of having 
to depose to certain facts, or fictions, do for the 
time clothe themselves with the whole dignity of 
the law, and shout, stare, swagger, and swear, 
until such distinction and the liquor are too much 
for them, and the witnesses only give evidence 
of intoxication. 

Mr. Chequerbent had retired to this unpre- 
tending refectory one evening, and, having duly 
administered to the wants of exhausted nature, 
(who found herself materially revived by a series 
of splendid chops, for the like of which the club- 
man, with all his silver forks, and his Serviettes, 
and his finger-gla#ses, might sigh in vain,) was 
reading the ‘advertisement half” of a news- 
paper over and over, until the *‘ inside,” with the 
leaders and theatrical criticisms, should be dis- 
engaged. The gentleman with the coveted por- 
tion of the journal was a slow student, and Paul 
grew rather irritable as he observed him, after 
going carefully through the debate in Parliament, 
begin it again, folding up the paper doggedly, 
and setting himself resolutely to understand 
what that finance discussion was really about. 

‘‘Stupid blockhead!” muttered Paul, ‘‘ why 
don’t he take yesterday’s paper? It would be 
quite new enough for such a donkey.” 

‘‘Here is to-day’s, sir,” said a voice, ‘‘and 
quite at your service.” 

The speaker was a fine-looking man, as even 
Paul himself admitted. He was in a box oppo- 
gite to Mr. Chequerbent’s, and handed the paper 
across with a smile which might be held as an 
apology for answering Paul’s self-communing. 

‘¢ This is your own private newspaper I think, 
sir,” said Mr. Chequerbent, who was always very 
polite in dialogue, though his monologues were 
sometimes personal. ‘‘ Pray do not let me tres- 
pass on your courtesy.” : 

‘‘You are perfectly welcome to it,” said the 
stranger, ‘“‘and if I should go before you have 
mastered all its wisdom, give it to our common 
friend, Bernard Carlyon, for me.” 





** Ah! you know Carlyon. 
he not?” said Paul. 

‘‘He is,” said the other, ‘“‘and a successful 
fellow, and deserves to be so, for his perse- 
verance.”” 

‘ Perseverance is a grand thing,” said Paul, 
who had been so awed by its grandeur through- 
out life, that he had never been familiar with it. 
‘‘When did you see Bernard Carlyon ?” 

‘*Last night. Irather think he has gone down 
to a place of mine in the country to-day. He 
will be quite at home, though I am not there to 
receive him.” 

‘*He finds friends every where,” said Mr. 
Chequerbent. 

**So may anybody,” said the stranger, ‘who 
will make them. As arule, I find people very 
well inclined to me, so long as I wish it, and they 
must be in a deuce of a hurry if they are tired 
of the acquaintance first.” 

There was a cynical ill-nature about this 
speech which pleased Paul, and he determined to 
remember it for his own use—meantime he had 
to show himself worthy to have such brilliant 
epigrams said to him, so he replied— 

‘*Easier to make friends than to keep them, 
eh ?” 

‘«Some people find it so. What a draught there 
is from this skylight. I will finish my wine at 
your table, if youll let me,” he added, changing 
his seat. ‘‘ But don’t let me interrupt your po- 
litical studies.” 

“Oh!” said Paul, ‘I’ve read the debate, and 
I do n’t want to read what the newspaper editor 
can tell me about public questions.” 

‘* You are right. If you have read last night’s 
debate, you have had all the editorial articles— 
of yesterday morning.” re 

‘* Well,” said Paul, “I suppose the members 
do cram from the press a good deal.” 

** Yes,” said the other, ‘‘and if they would 
only say their lessons accurately, the discussions 
would not be so helpless as they are, generally 
speaking; but a crammed member usually, like 
Canning’s ‘Clumsy Courtenay,’ 


A fine fellow, is 


‘Mars the speech he steals.’” 


‘‘ Devilish clever fellow was Canning,” said 
Paul, by way df original comment. 

‘‘He was, and that is why they did right in 
making that Westminster statue of his—the green 
one—look contemptuously away from the scene 
of his triumphs. They say Westmacott did not 
mean it, but the satire ought to prevent any al- 
teration of the arrangement. I suppose, by the 
way, that your friend Carlyon means to get into 
Parliament some day.” 

*«I don't know how he means to manage it, 
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then,’’ said Paul, ‘‘for, although he is in comfort- 
able circumstances, I do not suppose that he has 
got any money to spend in bribery, and that sort 
of thing.” 

‘* Besides the grand entrance to the new palace 
of Westminster,” said the stranger, ‘‘there are 
side doors.”’ 

‘‘T hardly know which you call the grand en- 
trance,” said the literal Paul, who did not under- 
stand his companion. ‘‘ There’s the Hall, and 
there’s the Victoria Tower, and the Peer’s en- 
trance.” 

‘‘That’s the way Carlyon will go in,” inter- 
rupted the stranger, smiling. 

‘*How do you mean,” said Paul. ‘‘ Does he 
turn out to be the—he was always rather myste- 
rious—but you are joking.” 

The stranger laughed just so heartily as not 
to displease Paul, and replied — 

“The heir to a peerage? No, no—at least, 
not so far as I know; for you, Mr. Chequerbent, 
are more intimate with him than myself.” 

‘‘You know my name—I was going to ask you 

where we had met.” 
JT saw you in Cursitor-street, with another 
acquaintance of mine, Mr. Kether, and we had 
some slight introduction ; but you had important 
business to attend to, and were in a hurry—I 
dare say you scarcely noticed me—my name is 
Heywood.” 

Paul did not look altogether comfortable at 
this, for he remembered that he had only been 
in that street which, for short, is called cursed— 
especially by enforced residents—once with Mr. 
Kether, and doubted not but that his companion 
had seen him emerging from the Aaronic portals. 
Heywood saw this. 

‘¢ Kether afterward told me your business there, 
which was an errand of kindness—to assist some 
poor little clerk who had got himself locked up. 
I hope you succeeded in ultimately releasing 
him.”’ 

Mr. Chequerbent’s conscience struck him. Poor 
little Mooter, to aid whom he had made so many 
vows when they were fellow-captives, but whom 
he had forgotten, as the chief-butler did Joseph. 
But he inwardly applauded Kether’s tact in tell- 
ing Mr. Heywood such a falsehood, applause 
which, as it happened, that Mr. Leon Kether had 
done nothing to earn. 

‘We shall, I hope, manage the poor little fel- 
low’s affair,” said Paul hastily, ‘‘ but he has been 
very indiscreet, and reposed trust where he 
should not have placed it. I need not tell a man 
of the world,” added Paul, with his best air of 
shrewdness, ‘‘ what that sort of folly comes to.” 

‘‘Ha!” replied the other, humoring Paul’s 
affectation. ‘* But we were speaking of Carlyon. 





I was just going to say, for don’t let me give you 
a false impression about him, that it is not as the 
son of a peer that I suppose he will enter Par- 
liament. However, you are pretty near the 
mark, for I conclude that it will be as a peer’s 
son-in-law.” 

‘The deuce,” said Paul. 
that.” 

‘¢ Well, in that case,” said “Heywood, ‘‘T have 
no right, perhaps, to speak, but if I rely on your 
discretion, I know that you will not get me into 
trouble. Hear it from himself, please, not from 
me—you understand.” 

‘*Certainly,” said Paul; ‘‘but you have not 
told me what peer it is.” 

‘* Has he so large an acquaintance among the 
aristocracy, then, that you can be in much doubt? 
Did you not go down with him into the county 
where his noble friend lives ?” 

‘‘Do you mean to Aspen Court? No, I did 
not go there; I had an important engagement at 
the time,” (so our Paul described Mrs. Sellinger’s 
ball and the police-cell,) ‘‘and I was obliged to 
remain in town. But his noble friend! why, 
they have not been and made old Wilmslow a 
lord!” 

‘** You seem to have a hankering for new cre- 
tions,” said Heywood, laughing. ‘But why 
need we make peers while Lord Rookbury is 
extant ?” 

‘Lord Rookbury!” exclaimed Paul. 
he has no daughters.” 

‘<It is not material to the purpose thathe should 
have more than one, and that solitary happiness 
he has certainly attained, as you know better 
than most people.” 

Poor Paul’s heart gave a great beat, and he 
became very white, and then gulped a huge 
mouthful of mahogany-colored brandy and water, 
and then tried to laugh. ‘A whole pannier-full 
of old devils,”’ to adopt the phrase of Alcofribas, 
was suddenly upset into his system, and they 
would have gone to work on the instant, but that 
a comforting thought occurred to him, and they 
had to be quiet for a minute. 

**Q, yes,”’ he said, with an exceedingly miser- 
able smile, decidedly made by distortion, and not 
by pleasure, ‘‘ Lord Rookbury has lately dis- 
covered and claimed a daughter under very ro- 
mantic circumstances. She had been neglected, 
it seems,” 

‘«The romance, though, was in the atonement 
for the neglect,” said Heywood. ‘Such neglect 
itself, I fancy, is common enough among gentle- 
men who happen to be so organized as not to be 
fond of children.” 

‘* He will, of course, provide for her in some 
way,” said Paul. 


‘‘ He never told me 


‘* But 
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‘J should rather imagine he would,” said the 
other, ‘‘and nobly, for it is not one of Lord 


Rookbury’s particularly numerous vices to ill- 


treat his family. The young lady is a prize 
worth carrying off, and I wish the gallant Ber- 
nard all happiness.” 

Paul did not look as if he wished the gallant 
Bernard any thing of the kind. 

‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘‘I know her well, and she 
is a very good and charming girl; but when you 
speak of a prize, in a worldly way, I don’t know 
that the fortune of a natural daughter will be 
any such great matter.” 

‘‘A natural daughter!” repeated Heywood ; 
‘my dear sir, don’t you know better than that?” 

‘‘ Better than what?” said Paul, angrily; and 
indeed he felt himself within an ace of bursting 
out very rudely. ‘* How do you mean, better?” 

‘‘ You are an intimate friend of the lady, I be- 
lieve,” said Heywood, with a studied tone of 
deference. ‘* You seem, or choose to seem, igno- 
rant of certain circumstances—I am hardly aware 
whether I should be serving her interests by say- 
ing what you, of all persons, should know with- 
out my information.” 

‘So you should,” whispered one of the de- 
mons to Paul, who immediately conceived wrath 
against poor little Angela for keeping secrets 
from him. But he was too much in earnest not 
to go on. 

‘‘T am,” he said, ‘‘very sincerely interested 
in Miss Livingstone, and I should be delighted 
to hear of her welfare; why I have not heard of 
it I do not know, but you may rely upon my dis- 
cretion, as you said just now.” 

‘‘Then,” said Heywood, ‘is it possible that 
you do not know that you have -no longer any 
right to call her Miss Livingstone?” 

‘‘Is—is she married already?” said poor Paul, 
in a high voice, and with his eyes opened to an 
owlish stare. How he showed his whole hand 
to Heywood! if that player had needed to look 
over the cards. 

‘* No, not yet,” said Heywood, affecting not to 
notice the other’s agitation; ‘‘ and what Carly- 
on’s rapidity as a wooer may be, remains to be 
seen. But, in the meantime, if you have any 
aristocratic friends who happen to be the younger 
sons of marquesses, you can inform them that the 
lady who was Miss Livingstone now takes prece- 
dence over their wives.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” said Paul, so pifeously, 
that he ought to have softened his tormentor. 

She is an earl’s daughter, sir, and will be 
known, until Mr. Carlyon’s pleasure to the con- 
trary be signified, as the Lady Anna Rookton. 
She was originally christened Anne, it seems, so 
they have reverted to that name, a little digni- 
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fied, and have thrown over the play-bill pretti- 
ness of Angela, which I think shows good taste.” 

‘*Do you mean to say,” asked Paul, writhing 
on the hard carpeted bench, ‘‘that she is the 
earl’s legitimate child, and going to be acknow- 
ledged ?” 

**It appears,” said Heywood, ‘that almost 
instantly after the death of the first Lady Rook- 
bury, who had been a widow, and by whom there 
is one child, Lord Dawton, the earl found a 
second. It is said that the lady was of humble 
birth, but of proud virtue, or there would have 
been no marriage in the case. As to her early 
death, and the accidental mislaying of the young 
person who was the result of the union, there are 
various stories, and I should not very much won- 
der if you knew more about them than I do. 
But by-gones are to be by-gones, I hear, and 
Miss Livingstone, as aforesaid, is to be Lady 
Anna Rookton, until your friend makes her Lady 
Anna Carlyon, which is as pretty a couple of 
names as you will find in the peerage. 

**By ——,” cried Paul, dashing his hand 
furiously upon the table, and making the glasses 
ring and the audience stare, “‘I knew nothing 
about this.” He was going to cry, but he swal- 
lowed down his emotions (if his gesture were 
an exponent of the process) and added, in a 
vicious manner, and with elaborate articulation 
of all four words— 

“‘ Very well. Never mind.” 

‘*T hope, my dear sir,” said Mr. Heywood, 
‘that I have not been the innocent cause of ex- 
citing any displeasure in you against the lady or 
your friend.” 

‘¢Oh—no—not at all—not at all,” said Paul, 
with a forced calmness; clearly “inventing” 
(according to modern rule) the sentiment of 
Othello’s celebrated ‘not a jot.” , 

‘¢And I know it is needless to remind you, 
that what I have said is strictly between our- 
selves.” 

‘¢Oh, of course,” said Paul, snappingly. “ But 
the recognition will be no secret, I suppose. 
What your precious lords do is proclaimed in the 
servile press to all the toadeaters of the coun- — 
try.” Thus it will be seen that private wrong 
converted even the aristocratic Paul into a furious 
democrat. ¢ 

«“ Not at present,” said Heywood. ‘In fact, 
the earl, for reasons of his own, wishes the affair 
kept as quiet as possible until Lord Dawton 
comes of age; and although the foolery of that 
manager, Phosphor, made the matter town-talk 
at the moment, it has blown over now, and there 
is to be no new publicity. So you will see that 
you will oblige your friend, Lady Anna, by know- | 
ing nothing but what you are told by her. I 
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have, of course,” he reiterated, ‘‘your promise 
not to mention me—your promise as a high- 
bred gentleman, as well as a man of the world.” 

Those two epithets were too much for Paul, 
even in his affliction, and he actually put his 
hand into his tormentor’s in sign of good faith. 
Heywood pressed it cordially. 

‘‘You must not be offended,” he said, in a 
kindly voice, “‘if I say another word; for your 
manifestation of feeling, which it would be im- 
possible to overlook, affects me. I am a much 
older man than yourself, and one whose vocation 
is to advise and console. You look at my cos- 
tume, but cucullus non facit monachum, you 
know.” 

Paul did not know any thing of the sort, or 
what the words meant; nor did he much care 
just then, for he was very miserable. 

“T am a clergyman; but not one of those 
spiritual surgeons who refuse to look at certain 
wounds, aud only call them bad names. It is 
evident to me that you have been grieved by 
- what I have told you, and that you deem your- 
self wronged by one or both of your friends.” 

“Oh, wronged. No: certainly not wronged. 
Who amI? People have a right to kick away 
old friends when they please, I suppose,” jerked 
out Paul, who, between grief, rage, and ma- 
hogany-colored brandy-and-water, was getting 
reckless; and I do not believe that even the 
temperance orator, Mr. Gough himself, could 
have orationed him out of ordering another huge 
steaming potion. Heywood did not try, remem- 
bering, of course, that Rome does not deny 
brandy to the laity. 

‘Certainly, my dear friend—if you will per- 
mit me tocall youso. If we had not that right, 
the world would be very disagreeable. But there 
are kirtinesses which should not be forgotten, 
and you know best whether you have done them 
to either Lady Anna or Mr. Carlyon.” 

‘* Why, Carlyon would never have had his play 
out, and made such a reputation, but for me,” 
cried Paul. Let us lay this curiouS mode of 
stating the case to the brandy, recollecting that 
‘it was certainly the fact, inasmuch as Bernard 
put his play on the stage to pay Paul’s debts. 
‘And as for Angela,” he continued, “for I’m 
not going to call her Lady Anna, so you need 
not a-k me to do it, and there’s an end—no, 
there is notanend, The money I’ve spent in 
taking that girl out on the water, and to dinners, 
and the things I have given her”-—and he mused, 
and made a great A on the table with some of 
the liquor that was spilt, and then he wiped it 
out, indignantly, with his sleeve. 

‘‘Ingratitude is the common lot,’’ said Hey- 
wood. 


‘his misery could hardly excuse. 





‘Yes, but Angy and Carlyon were not a com- 
mon lot,” said Paul, making a jest which even 
‘‘They were 
two people, whom I had put my confidence into 
—in, I mean,” he added, for the ends of his 
speech were losing their precision. 

«‘ But,” said Heywood, ‘might I ask what 
very great harm they have done you. It is my 
duty not to let strife be stirred up without a 
cause. Lady Anna—you will allow me to call 
her so—has hitherto, in obedience to her father, 
probably, delayed to tell you the news, but you 
have known her a long time, and cannot think 
that she would willingly act unkindly.” 

You are right,” said Paul, ‘‘you are a true 
comforter; and if all the parsons were like you 
—but that’s neither here nor there. Of course, 
you are right, that’s the key to the whole affair; 
she is a good, dear girl, and I should like to hear 
anybody say she is not.” 

‘‘T should not,” said Heywood, quietly. “‘ And 
then Carlyon, as Lady Anna’s lover, could not do 
otherwise than—” 

Such a bang upon the table! 

‘* He her lover! He! Who’s Carlyon? Who’s 
he! Why should he call himself her lover? 
What right has he to doit? Carlyon her lover! 
Carlyon, myeye! Carlyon, my elbow! Carlyon—” 

It is impossible to say what further illustra- 
tions Mr. Chequerbent might have devoted to the 
garnishment of his subject, had he not been in- 
terrupted by Heywood. 

‘*My dear sir,” he said, ‘‘calm your excite- 
ment, because it can do you no good, and may 
do you harm. Lady Anna, or Miss Angela, if 
you will, would regret that you made her name 
the subject of loud talk in a public tavern.” 

Paul was instantly brought down to an in- 
tense whisper, in which, and with hideous gri- 
maces, he apprised Heywood, leaning over to his 
ear to be sure he was heard, that Bernard Car- 
lyon was an incarnate fiend. | 

‘* But,” added Paul, louder, and for the general 
information of the room, “a perfecgenelam an a 
damlibralflo.” But only the pen of Percival 
Leigh (who daguerreotypes the tipsy oratory of 
Reform Clubbers, and others, to the delight of 
mankind) could do justice to our friend’s later 
speeches. The brandy and the excitement had 
done their work, and Paul became bland, and 
smiling, and what is called by tragedians kee-alm, 
quite kee-alm. 

‘Of all stupid habits, that of getting tipsy is 
the most foolish,”’ moralized the priest, throwing 
back his curls from his noble forehead. ‘One 
is useful neither for good nor for harm, not to 
mention indigestion. On the whole, I am glad 
that my failings did not take that direction. I 
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should not like anybody to see my eyes gazing 
at the cigar lamp in the way that fellow’s are 
fixed. Decidedly, drunkenness is a mistake.” 
And the splendid violet eyes of which he had 
spoken, looked steadily and contemptuously on 
the face of the helpless Paul, who was certainly 
in a very advanced stage of mooniness. Yet, all 
things considered, it might be a question which 
of the two were the most satisfactory spectacle 
to any higher Intelligence just then passing by 
—the finely-gifted man, who, with a view to ulti- 
mate mischief, had been condescending to tor- 





ment a foolish boy—or that boy himself, who had 
only yielded to the torment, drunk himself in- 
sensible to end all other evils. We will not strike 
a balance, the less that Mr. Heywood, finding 
Paul incapable of taking care of himself, or of 
giving any more available direction than “ Ole- 
bogey, sir, thaswhere I live,” good-naturedly 
took him away to St. Alban’s Place. The monks 
were always hospitable, which is more than can 
be said of divers folk who live on the plunder of 
monasteries. 


[Zo be continued. 


JERUSALEM. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Far shines the moon, Jerusalem! 
Upon the hills that wore 

Thy glory once, their diadem, 
Ere Judah’s reign was o’er; 

The stars on hallowed Olivet 
And over Zion burn, 

But when shall rise thy splendor set? 
Thy majesty return? 


The peaceful shades that wrap thee now 
Thy desolation hide; 

The moonlit beauty of thy brow 
Restores thine ancient pride ; 

Yet there, where Rome thy Temple rent, 
The dews of midnight wet 

The marble dome of Omar’s tent, 
And Aksa’s minaret. 


Thy strength, Jerusalem, is o’er, 
And broken are thy walls; 
The harp of Israel sounds no more 
In thy deserted halls. 
But where thy Kings and Prophets trod, 
Triumphant over Death 
Behold the living Soul of God— 
The Christ of Nazareth! 


The halo of his presence fills 
Thy courts, thy ways of men; 
His footsteps on thy holy hills 
Are beautiful as then; 
The prayer, whose bloody sweat betrayed 
His human agony, 
Still haunts the awful olive shade 
Of old Gethsemane. 


Woe unto thee, Jerusalem! 
Slayer of Prophets, thou, 
That in thy fury stonest them 
God sent, and sends thee now ;— 
Where thou, 0 Christ! with anguish spent, 
Forgave thy foes, and died, 
Thy garments yet are daily rent— 
Thy soul is crucified! 





They darken with the Christian name 
The light that from thee beamed, 
And by the hatred they proclaim 
Thy spirit is blasphemed ; 
Unto thine ear the prayers they send 
Were fit for Belial’s reign, 
And Moslem scimitars defend 
The temple they profane. 


Who shall rebuild Jerusalem ? 
Her scattered children bring 
From Earth’s far ends, and gather them 
Beneath her sheltering wing? 
For Judah’s sceptre broken lies, 
And from his kingly stem 
No new Messiah shall arise 
For lost Jerusalem! 


But let the wild ass on her hills 
Its foal unfrighted lead, 

And by the source of Kedron’s rills 
The desert adder breed; 

For where the love of Christ has made 
Its mansion in the heart, 

He builds in pomp that will not fade, 
Her heavenly counterpart. 


How long, O Christ! shall men obscure 
Thy holy charity— 

How long the godless rites endure, 
Which they bestow on thee? 

Thou, in whose soul of tenderness 
The Father's mercy shone, 

*Who came, the sons of men to bless 

By Truth and Love alone. ° 


The suns of eighteen hundred years 
Have seen thy reign expand, 

And Morning, on her pathway, hears 
Thy name in every land; 

But where thy sacred steps were sent 
The Father's will to bide, 

Thy garments yet are daily rent— 
Thy soul is crucified! 
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WILLOW-DALE; 


OR, 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ And naught could the lady’s beauty match ; 
An it were not the lady’s pride— 
A thousand knights from far and near 
Rode at the lady’s side.” 


* And she with her bright eye seemed to be 
The star of the goodly companie.” 


A rew weeks and my little girl shall have a 
mother!” 

The scene was the portico of a fair southern 
‘mansion, and the speaker was a proud, noble- 
looking man of about thirty-five. I would have 
you now, dt this starting point, impress the place 
upon your memory. Willow-Dale was an aristo- 
cratic southern dwelling. It would have been 
called a manor-housein merrie England. It took 
its name from its romantic and beautiful situa- 
tion. It stood in a pleasant valley. High 
mountains hemmed it in on either side, and in 
front, intersected by the carriage-drive, stretched 
sunny and beautiful pleasure-grounds, level, for 
the most part, but here and there swelling into 
mounds, and gently-sloping hills. The fairest 
flowers of the south bloomed here. There were 
groves of orange trees, and graceful magnolias 
with their rich, odorous blossoms. Then there 
were camelias and jasmines, and little tufts of 
mignonnette, and nice, bright-eyed, honest-look- 
ing English violets. In the rear of the mansion 
glided by a pleasant river, on whose broad, fair 
bosom, sunbeams and moonbeams loved to lin- 
ger, and where the water-nymphs sang merrily 
as they moored their shallops of lotus-flowers, 
or glided onward with their singing, toward 
the wild and wonderful sea. On both banks 
of this pleasant river grew a fringe of droop- 
ing willows, bending low, and dipping their 
long, plume-like leaves in the silver waves. It so 
happened that the fringe of willows only border- 
ed that part of the river which formed the rear- 
boundary to the immense estate of the proud 
De Wiltons, and it was from this circumstance 
that the plantation took the name of Willow- 
Dale. 

Harold De Wilton, the present proprietor, was 
the richest man in all Georgia, and he bore his 
honors with the lofty, unbending indifference of 





a Spanish cavalier. It was by his marriage that 
he had acquired nearly half of his possessions. 
Early in life he had led to the altar, the beauti- 
ful Alice Carlyle, whose broad land lay contigu- 
ousto his own. Alice was, like himself, an only 
child, and her estates were nearly equal in value 
to those of Willow-Dale. There were not want- 
ing busy tongues who said that it was this cir- 
cumstance alone which led to the marriage ; but 
surely never was there a fairer bride than the 
lady Alice, in her gentle, womanly loveliness, and 
never was there a truer or a fonder heart than 
the one she surrendered in meek, unquestioning 
devotion to her stately husband. 

Five years after their marriage their first child 
was born; but the same hour that gave Aymee 
De Wilton to her father’s arms, the pure soul of 
the young wife went forth from her couch of 
suffering to the better and more enduring rest of 
heaven. There were gossips at Willow-Dale as 
well as at Ryefield; and the gossips said that 
Harold De Wilton grieved far less over his meek 
wife’s death, than at the failure of a male heir 
tohis estates. The conditions imposed upon him 
at his marriage were such that whether he or 
his wife should be the first to die, the survivor 
would inherit the whole of both estates, which 
would inalienably descend in regular succession 
to their child or children; thus, unless one or 
the other of them should die childless, effectually 
debarring the issue of a second marriage from 
any portion, either in the estates of Willow-Dale, 
or the contiguous lands of Mont Mary. There- 
fore it was that the birth of Aymee De Wilton 
seemed to her proud father an occasion of regret 
rather than rejoicing, for he had wished a son of 
his might live and die upon his broad lands, and 
transmit his name to his descendants. 

He was walking back and forth in his parlor 
when the nurse entered with a babe in her arms. 
‘‘Your daughter, Mr. De Wilton,” she said, as 
she approached him. For an instant his brow 
was dark with a frown, and then, recollecting 
himself, he said, half carelessly—‘‘and Mrs. De 
Wilton, how is she ?” 

‘Deadly sick, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ but we 
hope she may get up a little by and by.” 
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‘‘ Very well, tell her I will be with her shortly, 
and take this queer little thing back now, or 
she’ll get cold.” 

The nurse vanished, and the new-made father 
continued his slow and moody walk. His reflec- 
tions were clearly not of an agreeable nature, 
and his promise to his wife was apparently forgot- 
ten, when once more the nurse entered the room ; 
this time with a sadder face and a hesitating step. 
“0 sir,” she exclaimed, ‘‘for heaven’s sake, 
hasten quickly. Your wife wants to see you, and 
she is dying!” — 

The now startled man rushed from the room, 
up-stairs, and was at his wife’s bedside, before 
the last words had died on the nurse’s white 
lips. 

‘* Alice, poor child, how do you find yourself?” 
he said gently, bending over her bedside, but 
there was no answer, though her white hands 
groped after the bed-clothes, and her brow was 
not yet chill with the damp of death. 

‘¢ Alice—my wife,” he said, gently kissing her, 
‘‘don’t you know me—your own husband, dar- 
ling ¢” 

Seldom in all their married life had he spoken 
to her so affectionately, and the words and the 
kiss seemed a spell tg call back her wandering 
soul; for she opened her blue eyes, and said very 
faintly — 

‘“‘Ts it you, dearest Harold? I cannot see you. 
Will you please to lift my head one little moment 
upon your breast! You will Jove our baby, 
wont you, Harold—and please, my husband, 
think kindly of me when I am gone!” 

And once more she closed her eyes, and seemed 
to sleep, but it was a slumber from which those 
blue eyes never unclosed, until the sunshine of 
heaven had tinged their golden fringes. Alice 
Carlyle De Wilton was dead! 

The widowed husband sent all the attendants 
from the room, and for one long hour he remain- 
ed alone in the chamber of death. Who shalt 
say what remorse, what penitence, what suffer- 
ing, what prayers for forgiveness, the records of 
that hour bore up to heaven! But atits close he 
came forth unchanged in outward seeming, with 
the same cold brow and stately step, nor were 
the tones of his voice softened ever so slightly, 
as he calmly gave orders about the burial. But 
he was a kind father, as far as indulgences 
of the purse can constitute kindness. The infant 
child immediately assumed in his eyes the im- 
portance of *the future heiress of Willow-Dale 
and Mont Mary, and he gave orders that the 
most constant attention should be bestowed upon 
her, and the lightest of her childish wishes 
should meet its fulfillment. 

Harold De Wilton, at his wife’s death, was not 





yet thirty years of age. He was what a person 
of mature and refined taste would call strikingly 
handsome, but he was not a young lady’s “love 
of aman” byany means. He had broad, square 
shoulders; a tall, manly figure; a fully developed 
chest; black hair, thick, and somewhat curly; 
and large piercing black eyes. 

His wife had been a gentle, blue-eyed blonde, 
with a clear, transparent skin, a light, graceful 
figure, and natural curls of sunny, golden hair. 
With a shade or two more of self-confidence, and 
a tithe less singleness of heart, Alice Carlyle 
might have been a country belle; as it was, she 
had loved her future husband from her earliest 
childhood, and her sweet face lighted up the 
cottages of the poor and suffering, far oftener 
than the spacious halls 

“Where youth and pleasure meet 

To chase away the glowing hours with flying feet.” 

If her married life had been unhappy she had 
certainly borne her trials meekly and uncom- 
plainingly; and if Harold De Wilton had been 
to some extent an unloving, he certainly had not 
been an unkind husband. His lady’s wishes had 
been regarded with scrupulous exactness, and if 
the cold stateliness with which he handed her a 
chair, and addressed her as ‘‘ Mrs. De Wilton,” 
had chilled her heart sometimes, he certainly had 
not pained her by bestowing any tenderer tones 
upon another. If he was a cold, and stern, he 
certainly was not a bad man. 

As the little Aymee grew older, his heart ap- 
peared to soften. It might have been in part 
the memory of his dead wife, whose very counter- 
part was Aymee; but it was even more owing to 
the influence of the gentle, fearless child’s deep 
love for him. Save the quadroon who was her 
constant attendant, her loving heart had no one 
else to cling to; and to her, her father seemed 
the embodiment of all that was noble and good. 
She would climb into his lap, and sit there for 
hours, with her white, dimpled arms wound 
around his neck, and her large, starry, blue eyes 
fondly upturned to his face. And her father 
grew at last to return her love, and to turn to 
her with an exceeding tenderness. 

The little Aymee was five years old when the 
proprietor of Willow-Dale first took his seat in 
the Senate-chamber of his native land. He was 
well fitted to attain to political as well as social 
eminence. To his richly-stored mind was united 
a proud name, and a commanding and stately 
person. His manners were the very beau-ideal 
of courtesy and refinement, and his great wealth 
secured him the suffrages of those whom neither 
gifts nor learning have power to sway. 

It was during his first winter at Washington 
that Senator De Wilton met Edith Trevanion. 
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She was with the family of Senator Floyd, from 
Virginia. ‘Permit me to introduce you to Mrs. 
Floyd,”’ said the senator one night, as De Wilton 
stood in the heavy shadow of a curtained window 
at the White House, watching the gay groups 
that thronged the brilliantly-lighted rooms. 

‘¢With pleasure,” was the reply; and taking 
his friend’s arm, they passed through the hall, 
and out into into an ante-room. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to say that is Mrs. Floyd,” cried De Wilton, 
with rather an eager expression for a married 
woman to elicit, and a slightly quizzical glance 
at the good-humored, but certainly rather plain 
countenance of his companion. . 

‘Hush, hush, don’t speak so loud, they ll 
hear you. Yes, certainly, that little woman 
with blue eyes, and pearls in her hair is Mrs. 
Flyyd, and that other one standing near her is a 
friend of ours. But here we are!” 

A smile of something very like pleasure lit up 
the southerner’s handsome face, as he understood 
that the beauty who had so attracted him, was not 
Mrs. Floyd, or Mrs. anything else, but plain 
Edith Trevanion. Of course this pleasure was 
very unselfish and disinterested, for what could 
this stranger be to him. 

He went through the introduction with his 
usual haughty grace, and then, offering his arm 
to the two ladies, he strolled around the pleasant 
rooms, for a promenade. Of course his chief 
attention was directed to Mrs. Floyd, but some- 
how after the interview was over, he managed to 
forget the greatest part of what that very excel- 
lent little lady had been saying, while he retained 
a vision, quite palpable in its distinctness, of a 
small white hand that just touched his own, and 
a haughty, sparkling face, whose crimson-threaded 
lips had scarcely parted the whole evening. It 
was certainly nothing strange that he should have 
a little business to transact with Senator Floyd, 
the next morning, and it was very natural that 
Mrs. Floyd’s beautiful friend should be mention- 
ed in the conversation which ensued; and thus 
De Wilton learned her history, and it was one 
which touched and interested him deeply. Edith 
was the daughter of an expatriated Englishman 
of noble family. He had married an Italian 
singing girl, very beautiful, but with fierce pas- 
sions, and an unbridled will; and some said 
there was a taint of Gipsy blood in her veins; 
that far away back, among her ancestors, there 
had been an intermarriage with a wandering 
daughter of Egypt. Be this as it may, the mo- 
ther of Edith Trevanion was born in sunny Italy, 
and from these mixed races had the young girl 
sprung, with their passion in her heart, and 
their fire in her eye. 

Her mother had eloped, when Edith was quite 





young, with a handsome naval officer, and two 
years after, her father feil in a duel, thus leaving 
her doubly orphaned. Colonel Trevanion had 
left enough from the ruins of his once fine estate 
to educate his child, and he gave directions that 
it should be thus applied, thinking that a tho- 
rough education would fit her to secure for her- 
self an independence as a teacher. But Edith 
was older than her years, and when, at twelve 
years old, she entered the establishment of 
Madame d’Arblay, it was with the firm resolution 
of never becoming a governess. Time passed on, 
and she formed an intimate friendship with little 
blue-eyed Sophie Howard, the future lady of 
Senator Floyd. 

Never could there have been a wider contrast 
between two friends. Sophie was a slight, timid, 
shrinking creature, with a very kind heart, and 
a natural grace of manner, but with very little 
strength of mind or person. She was the most 
confiding being in the world, and entirely with- 
out that acuteness of penetration, which a phre- 
nologist would say arises from large causality. 
Very different was Edith. And here, looking 
back upon her in her youth and comparative in- 
nocence, I have been sometimes disposed to 
withdraw from her the severity of my condem- 
nation, and blame, instead, the circumstances 
which gave their strong bias to her character, 
certainly helped to make her what she was. 
She gave evidence in her versatility of mind, 
as well as in the singular character of her face, 
of the mixed blood that flowed in her veins. 
There were so many conflicting elements in her 
character, She possessed great strength as well 
as great acuteness of intellect, and an immense 
amount of energy, where energy was necessary 
to the accomplishment of her purposes ; and yet, 
she was naturally very indolent and fond of ease. 
‘¢ She has the faculties of an angel,” said Spurz- 
heim, when she chanced to be present at one of 
his lectures, ‘‘ and the eyil is stronger yet,’”’ he 
added with a sigh. 

I have sometimes asked myself whether, in- 
heriting, as she did from her father, a vigorous 
and powerful mental organization, and from her 
mother weak principles and strong passions, her 
course was rather to be pitied than condemned. 
But [ beg pardon. I am moralizing, and that 
was what Edith Trevanion certainly did not do. 
In attaching herself to gentle Sophie Howard, 
her motives were not wholly selfish. It is true 
that Sophie was an heiress, and sthat by her 
means the orphan designed to secure for herself 
a home and a position without the trials of go- 
vernessing ; yet it is also true that she really 
liked the gentle girl, and mingled with her half 
contempt for Sophie’s want of worldly wisdom, 
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and intellectual acuteness, was a sincere and un- 
affected respect for the strong faith, fervent piety, 
and changeless consistency of her friend. Sophie 
had all the southern warmth of heart, and when 
she left school to become the wife of Senator 
Floyd, whose ward and betrothed she had been, 
almost from childhood, she took Edith with her 
as her bridesmaid, and kept her as a beloved 
sister and cherished companion, to share the 
home of her wifehood. 

Senator Floyd was well pleased with this, as 
indeed he would have been with any arrange- 
ment which gave pleasure to his dove-eyed 
Sophie. His little wife was his pet, his darling, 
and though Miss Trevanion was cordially wel- 
come to his home, and though he admired her 
beauty, yet he pronounced her quite too grand- 
iloquently superior and stately for his taste, and 
declared his sweet Sophie was worth a dozen of 
her. Such was the character, and such the po- 
sition of the girl to whom Harold De Wilton irre- 
trievably lost his heart at the first meeting. It 
would be time wasted, were I to attempt a full 
description of her personal appearance. So 
many pen-portraits are given, and so universally 
are the heroines of novels dowered with beauty, 
that in the world of books Edith Trevanion would 
be but one among many, while in the world of 
reality she was a star, and the brightest that ever 
rose upon Washington. 

It seems but an old story to say her complex- 
ion was of a clear olive, and her eyes large and 
deeply black, and yet such eyes, and such a com- 
plexion are hardly seen once in a cycle of centu- 
ries. Her long purplish-black hair was always 
folded in heavy bands about her graceful, haughty 
head, and her figure, with the tiny feet, and the 
clear, transparent little hands, was the very im- 
personation of elegance and dignity. But I 
think it was more than any thing else the myste- 
rious charm of her voice and manners which en- 
thralled the aristocratic Georgian. In society 
she seldom spoke, but when she did, her voice 
was unlike any thing human. As you heard it 
you dreamed of organ-music, in dim old cathe- 
drals; or, if her tone was gayer, the tinkling 
melody in some sea-shell, lined with pearls. I 
said she seldom spoke, but her silence was never 
the silence of diffidence or humility—it savored 
more of the proud disdain of a prince among 
peasants. Her long eye-lashes drooped languidly 
over her. strange deep eyes, as if no scene on 
earth was worth the trouble of lifting them, and 
to blame or praise she was alike proudly in- 
different. 

For eighteen months had Harold De Wilton’s 
pride beea subdued in her presence—for eighteen 
months had he been her degoted attendant, and 





yet never had he breathed in her ear one word 
of love. He dared not thus familiarly approach 
into the statuesque majesty of her presence. 
And yet Edith Trevanion had resolved to be his 
wife. Shewas not ignorant of the circumstances 
under which he had married. She knew that 
her children, if she had any, must be portion- 
less, and more yet, she did not love Harold De 
Wilton. But it was inexpressibly galling to her 
proud spirit to be the recipient of charity, and 
as such she could not avoid considering herself, 
despite Sophie’s earnest love and disinterested 
friendship. Her position was well known, both 
in Virginia and at the capital, and many who 
would otherwise have been her suitors, on this 
account stood aloof from her, and she, though 
she passed proudly on, turning afar-off the glance 
of her fine eyes, yet saw and felt all these slights 
most acutely. But by a marriage with Senator 
De Wilton she could immediately place herself 
in a position scarcely second to any in the land, 
and become as much the object of homage, as 
she had formerly been the recipient of indiffer- 
ence. 

For each and all of these reasons she deter- 
mined, as I have said, to become the wife of her 
high-born admirer, and this was why she had 
made the months of his probation so very long— 
why she had treated him with such studied cold- 
ness. She was poor and proud, and she would 
not be won unsought—she would make him feel 
that she only conferred an obligation upon him, 
and she succeeded. At last the time seemed ripe 
for a declaration, and she very easily managed 
that Mrs. Floyd should be obliged to leave a 
pleasant party, at the very time when she was 
engaged for six cotillions; and Mr. De Wilton, 
being so much the friend of the family, nothing 
was more natural than that he should offer his 
carriage to escort her home. 

Moved by the unusual graciousness of her 
manner, he proposed, and was accepted; but 
still, when he pleaded for an early marriage, the - 
strange girl would answer, ‘‘not yet,” and it was 
six months ere he could win her rosy lips to 
name the day. 

Then he left herside and hastened home to 
ascertain, by personal inspection, that his stew- 
ard and housekeeper had arranged all things in 
fit order for the reception of his beautiful bride, 
and then it was, that bidding his Aymee good- 
bye, he remarked—‘ A few weeks, and my litile 
girl shall have a mother. 

Aymee De Wilton was now a fair child of seven, 
and the one great grief of her heart had always 
been that she was motherless. Elsie, her quad- 
roon nurse, had often led her into the pleasant 
library, and drawing away a curtain from before 
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the picture of a fair, happy-looking, blue-eyed 
girl, had lifted the little one up to look upon it, 
and told her the story of that gentle mother, 
who died that she might live. But of late, by 
her father’s express request, Elsie had changed 
the theme from the dead mother in the church- 
yard, to the beautiful living mother, who was so 
soon to become the mistress of Willow-Dale. 
And a bright light stole into Aymee De Wilton’s 
large blue eyes, and a new joy rang out with the 
clear, rich tones of her childish laugh. Sweet 
little Aymee! 

The master of Willow-Dale bade his little 
daughter good-bye, and turned from the door of 
his splendid mansion with a wild joy lying warm 
at his heart. He had never dreamed but that 
Edith Trevanion loved him, and yet, beyond her 
graceful and dignified acceptance of his suit, he 
had nothing to warrant this belief. Never once 
had those proudly-curved lips been pressed to 
his own—never had the fair, peach-like cheek 
crimsoned at his approach, or the small hand 
trembled in his clasp. But his heart thrilled 
now, for he was dreaming that in a few days 
more, that proud, stately beauty would be all his 
own—that his would be the right to clasp that 
graceful waist, to look into those dark eyes, and 
something whispered that the cold music of her 
silver voice would soften into tenderness, when 
the name she called was her husband’s. And 
yet dream on! Soon enough will come the 
awakening. 


CHAPTER II. 


When earth, and heaven, and all things seem 
So lovely for our sakes, it is a sin 
Not to be happy. 


Men look on death as lightning, always far 


Off, or in Heaven! Festus. 


There was a gorgeous bridal at the residence 
of Senator Floyd. It was the hazy Indian sum- 
mer, and the whole earth seemed fall of light 
and beauty. Sun-rays flooded the pleasant cham- 
ber where Sophie Floyd was busily adorning the 
fair bride. Sunlight floated over the velvet cur- 
tains and crimson drapery—tinted the gorgeous 
pictures, and lay like a blessing in Sophie’s golden 
curls. On a low stool, before a full length mir- 
ror, sat the Lady Edith. Her stately figure was 
robed in a white satin, heavily trimmed with 
broad Mechlin lace. It was cut low in front, 
revealing the proud sweep of her graceful 
shoulders, and her rounded and symmetrical 
arms were bare, save the short sleeve of the 
richly wrought lace. Her heavy, purplish-black 
tresses were twined in massive braids about her 
small, classical head; and Sophie, with a snatch 





of song on her bright lips, was binding around 
them a wreath of orange flowers. 

«There now, my queenly Edith,” she cried, 
when her task was completed, ‘‘now you are in- 
deed charming. Only just look at yourself.” 

‘« Edith arose, and stood silently for a moment 
before the large, gilt-framed mirror. At first, 
her proud face was calmly indifferent, then there 
drifted over it a flush of gratified pride in her 
own loveliness, and, at last, turning round with 
a half sneer curling her beautiful lips, she re- 
marked—* I believe it used to be the fashion to 
dress up victims, and garland them for the sacri- 
fice, did it not ?” 

‘* Fashion! Why, Edith, what do you mean?” 

‘* Nothing, little one, nothing at all—only this, 
come here and lay your head on my bosom, little 
Sophie. I want to tell you that I am not un- 
grateful; that I feel all your great kindness, and 
that I love you, oh, Sophie, better than any thing 
else in the world,” and something very like a 
tear glittered on the bride’s long, jetty lashes. 

‘* Better than any thing but Harold De Wilton, 
you mean, darling,” said Sophie, in a tone of 
gentle reproach. 

‘“Oh, yes, of course! I mean better than any 
thing save the honorable and very sapient Sena- 
tor De Wilton,” and once more that queer smile, 
which was more than half a sneer, flitted over 
Edith’s beautiful face. 

But it was a gorgeous bridal, and when the 
guests thronged round Edith De Wilton with their 
words of congratulation, you would not have 
dreamed that one shade of scorn or sorrow had 
ever hovered around those proud, calm lips. 

It was some three weeks after, when an ele- 
gant traveling-carriage rolled up the avenue of 
Willow-Dale, and the face of Edith De Wilton 
looked forth from its open window. ‘Oh, how 


.| beautiful!” she murmured, as they wound along 


through rows of stately chestnut trees. Her 
husband started joyously. For the first time 
since their bridal, she had deigned to give utter- 
ance to an expression of admiration; and its ob- 
ject was their future home. She had received 
his costly bridal presents, of diamonds and rubies, 
and glittering emeralds, with careless indiffer- 
ence, a cold, half-mocking smile wreathing her 
lips ; but now the fair face did indeed wear an 
expression of pleasure, and bending forward with 
a sudden impulse, he drew her head to his bosom 
and kissed her fondly. But the lady quickly 
lifted it, with a look of stately weariness; and 
once more turning to the window, bent her eyes 
upon the mansion they were approaching. 

And now the sound of the carriage-wheels had 
been heard within, and a fair child with sunny 
curls, and deep-blue eyes bounded out upon the 
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piazza. ‘*Ah, there is Aymee!” and a happy 
smile brightened the father’s face. In a moment 
more they alighted from the carriage, and Sena- 
tor De Wilton, stepping upon the piazza, ex- 
tended his arms to his bride, and drew her to his 
bosom, fondly murmuring—‘‘ Welcome, sweet 
wife, welcome to heart and home!” Then turn- 
ing, he lifted the little Aymee, kissed her ten- 
derly, and leading her to Edith, said—‘ This is 
Aymee’s new mamma, You will love each other 
now for my sake, and afterward, please God, for 
your own.” 

Aymee’s first impulse was to clasp her arms 
around the neck of her beautiful mother, but the 
lady bent down very coldly and pressed her red 
lips to the child’s brow, in the stateliest of stately 
kisses, and the little one timidly retreated to her 
nurse. Mrs. De Wilton made her first appear- 
ance at the dinner-table of her new home, in a 
magnificent ruby-colored velvet, with pendants 
of rubies in her small ears, and a string of the 
same jewels blazing among the heavy braids of 
her purplish-black hair. An hour after, she sat 
leaning her proud head against the high back of 
a crimson velvet arm-chair, and her husband 
stood at a little distance watching her. Never 
had she looked more proudly beautiful—the rich 
glow from the crimson drapery mantled her 
cheeks with a rosy hue, and her large eyes 
flashed and sparkled like live embers, from un- 
derneath their long jetty lashes. Aymee had 
drawn up her little chair to that side of the room, 
and sat there with her deep-blue eyes steadily 
fixed upon her new mother, watching her as if 
life and death depended on the gaze. 

I have always thought it one of the strangest 
things in this strange story (for, reader, my 
légend is a true one) the sudden, unaccountable, 
undefinable, almost mesmeric attraction, which, 
from the very first, drew, forced the sweet child, 
without the hope of resistance, to cling to her 
proud, cold step-mother. It commenced with 
the first moment Edith’s great black eyes rested 
on her, and it continued—io the end. It was not 
exactly love, for it required no affection in re- 
turn, but it was more like worship. No coldness 
had power to chill, no unkindness to crush it! 
Still would the meek lips falter forth prayers, 
though the sky over head was brass, and the 
earth underneath iron. 

Another hour had passed, and still Edith sat 
motionless in the high-backed chair—-still her 
husband stood silently watching her; and still 
little Aymee’s blue, steadfast eyes were not once 
turned away from her face. At last the child 
arose, and timidly creeping to the proud woman’s 
chair, she knelt at her feet, and crossed her tiny 
hands on the rich folds of her velvet robe. 





And what had been the reflections of the lady 
Edith, during that long hour of silent thought? 
At first her mind had dwelt with a kind of 
triumphant pleasure on the beautiful home of 
which she was mistress; and the proud name, 
graced by her prouder beauty. Then, she had 
thought, that but for Aymee, it might be all her 
own—if but the first Mrs. De Wilton had died 
childless, not only Willow Dale but Mont Mary 
might have been hers; and gradually a fierce and 
terrible hatred of the sweet, quiet child stole un- 
checked, and almost unperceived, into her heart ; 
and there the little one was, kneeling at her feet. 

‘‘Oh mother, sweet, beautiful mother,” mur- 
mured the child at length, in tones low and very 
plaintive, but yet strangely musical, ‘“‘take me 
to your heart, dear mother. Oh, please, please 
to love Aymee! Her other mother has been up 
in Heaven a great while, and Aymee has been so 
lonesome—please to love Aymee!”’ 

But the caresss the poor child so yearned for 
was not given, and Edith’s voice was cold and 
almost stern as she said : 

‘*Go away to your play, Aymee. I am think- 
ing, and do not wish to be disturbed. I hardly 
know you yet, and your nurse can take care of 
you much better than I can.” And the repulsed 
child turned away, crushing with her small hand 
the round, glittering tears which had gathered 
on her lashes, and sat down again in her little 
chair, and resumed her ceaseless watch of that 
strange mother. 

‘*Harold,” said the lady, at length. The hus- 
band started with pleasure, for it was the first 
time she had ever called him by his name. He 
came forward and threw himself on a low stool 
beside her, inquiring, ‘what is it, dearest td 

‘‘Nothing, only just see how steadily that 
child watches me. It fairly chills me, makes me 
dreadfully nervous—ca n’t she be sent away ?” 

‘«Aymee, love,” said the father, gently, ‘it is 
almost your bed-time. I want you should go to 
Elsie now.” 

And meekly the little child arose and obeyed 
him, with her heart almost stifled by its wild 
longing for a caress that came not. 

Three years passed away, and still Edith De 
Wilton’s husband regarded her with the same 
wild idolatry. It was rather the impassioned 
worship of the lover than the tender, sanctified 
devotion cf the husband. For in all these years 
his love had not met with the slightest return. 
Not once had her proud lips been pressed to his 
brow—-not once had her hand wandered caress- 
ingly among his raven hair—not once had she 
manifested one emotion of joy at his approach. 
To do Edith De Wilton justice, she was too proud 
to profess what she did not feel; and she had 
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never, in a single instance, humbled herself to 
counterfeit regard which did not exist. And yet 
her husband loved on, and believed himself 
happy, in that he heard her called by his name, 
and knew that no other dared to approach her 
side. His strange passion amounted almost to 
an insanity. He never thought himself wronged 
or injured by her scorn or coldness; never com- 
plained, and never once remitted his more than 
lover-like devotion to her wishes. 

And now her restless, migratory disposition, 
the Egyptian blood, began to show itself. Her 
rare beauty and exalted social position made her 
almost omnipotent at Washington, and her wish 
suggested at the fountain-head, procured for her 
husband the appointment of minister at the 
Court of St. James. There was another motive 
which urged her to this step. Time had only 
served to increase the deep devotion of the little 
Aymee, and her steadfast eyes were constantly 
seeking her mother’s cold face, until her very 
presence had become almost intolerable to the 
haughty woman. Oh, how bitterly she hated 
her. You would not have thought that peerless 
form could have held a heart capable of such 
deep, such intense malignity. 

‘* Aymee, of course, goes with us,”’ said Sena- 
tor De Wilton to his stately wife, when he had 
received from government the confirmation of 
his appointment. 

** Aymee of course does not go with us,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Aymee is now ten years old. It is 
time she commenced a regular system of educa- 
tion, which I, scarcely ten years older than her- 
self, am not capable of superintending. Beside, 
and let this end it, lam not going to be burdened 
with the care of a child in traveling; so one thing 
is certain, if you take Aymee you will leave me 
at home!” 

‘* Well, Edith, I presume youare right. I sup- 
pose it cs time Aymee’s education was commenced, 
but what do you propose doing with her?” 

“IT! She is not my child; JZ shall do nothing 
with her; but I should suggest sending her for 
the next five years to Madame D’Arblay’s, in 
Boston, where I received my education. 

And to Boston Aymee went, and six weeks 
after, her father and mother sailed for Europe. 
There are old people still in England, who tell 
their grandchildren at twilight of the wondrous 
beauty of Madam the Ambassadress—of the 
strange eyes whose spell no mortal could resist, 
and how she held her own separate court of the 
most noble women and the most powerful men in 
all the realm. These five years in England were 
the proudest of Edith’s life; but we need not 


tread their paths by her side, our story leads us 
otherwhere. 





All these years, there was a little, patient girl 
wearily studying in the most fashionable board- 
ing school in New England. When her teachers 
praised her success, she would turn away with 
thankful tears, saying to herself: ‘Perhaps if I 
am diligent mamma will love me better when 
she comes back again. Dearmamma! How I 
wish I was pretty enough for her to love !” 

And yet, with all her humility, her entire lack 
of self-appreciation, never before had there been 
so universal a favorite as Aymee De Wilton. 
Contrary to all established precedents, the teach- 
ers’ pet was also the scholars’ darling. It was 
during Aymee’s last year at school, and about 
three months before she was to receive her diplo- 
ma, that an event occurred which was destined 
to influence all her future. It was but seldom 
that Madame D’Arblay permitted any of her 
pupils to appear in public, but on this occasion 
there was to be a lecture from one whose writings 
had already electrified half the world. Highly 
refined, eminently poetical, and strictly moral in 
their tendency, these works had become very 
popular in the seminary, with Madame’s fullest 
approbation. But among the whole circle of 
youthful enthusiasts there was not one whose 
praise was so sincere, whose admiration was so 
intense as that of Aymee. His very name was 
a spell-word to kindle her eyes and make her 
heart beat quicker. 

When Madame D’Arblay, whose old friend the 
lecturer and author chanced to be, announced 
the forthcoming lecture to her pupils, the school 
rose en masse, With a clamorous petition that they 
might all be present. Nothing loth to obtain an 
accession of popularity at so small a sacrifice, 
Madame smilingly consented, and at an early hour 
she entered the lecture-room with her pupils. 

There was a deep, breathless hush when 
Walter Hines advanced upon the stage. The 
house was thronged with the élite and literati of 
Boston, and scarcely one was present who had 
not read his books and formed a preconceived 
opinion of the author. His appearance was 
magnetic. As he made his graceful salutation, 
the house fairly rung with thunders of applause, 
and then they held their breath to lock on him. 
And yet he was not handsome—at least there 
was no faultless regularity of features—no per- 
fectness of outline which could have fascinated 
the eyes of a sculptor. He was very slight in 
figure, with firmly-knit muscles, and rather tall. 
His forehead was broad and full, and the hair 
which waved over it, dark chestnut; the eyes— 
those magnetic eyes—were large and almond- 
shaped. In hue they were like the lapis-lazuli, 
and in expression—but you could not describe 
that, for it changed with every thought. Never 
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were there eyes through which the soul talked 
more clearly. His nose, too, with its thin, ex- 
pansive nostril, was capable of almost any va- 
riety of expression. His mouth was small and 
almost too womanly in its gentleness, and his 
hand delicate as a girl’s. a 

We seldom find our fancy-pictures of the un- 
known realized, but Walter Hines was the very 
embodiment of Aymee’s ideal, and not once 
during the whole evening were her sweet blue 
eyes turned away from his face. His subject 
was ‘‘Poetry and Poets,” and the discourse and 
the speaker harmonized, like love and Venus, or 
Apollo and music. His voice, without possessing 
the subtle, indescribable magnetism of Edith 
Trevanion’s, was yet low, and sweet, and thrill- 
ing, as the cadences of those we listen to in 
dreams. 

He had spoken but a few sentences, when his 
eyes fell upon the sweet, uplifted face of Aymee. 
Her dress was of pure white muslin, and a wreath 
of myrtle, with its star-like blossoms, was half 
hid among the curls of her golden hair. The 
poet-orator smiled unconsciously when he gazed 
on her, for at first he half fancied the immortal 
muse of his art was before him. She touched 
him greatly by her youth and innocence, and her 
exceeding grace, and many times during the eve- 
ning his eyes sought that fair face, as if in quest 
of strength and inspiration. 

That night Aymee De Wilton’s dreams had 
caught a rosier coloring. Already were her timid 
feet passing beyond the enchanted borders of her 
child-life. 

The next morning a card was handed to 
Madame, as she sat in her throne-like seat be- 
fore the French class, alternately praising and 
scolding. She smiled, and bidding them wait 
for her, left the school-room and proceeded to 
the parlor. The lecturer of the preceding eve- 
ning rose to meet her, and touched his lips to 
her rouged cheek with the pardonable familiarity 
of an old acquaintance. ‘*How well you are 
looking, Madame. Are you as kind as you are 
handsome? I hope so, at least this morning.” 

“ Pourquot 2?” 

‘Qh, because I’ve come begging. Who was 
that little golden-haired girl, with the crown of 
myrtle-leaves and the white dress ?” 

‘* That—let me see—that was Aymee De Wil- 
ton. Her father is our Ambassador to England. 
But why—you were not smitten with that child 
of fifteen?” 

“I don’t know. Conscientiously, Madame, I 
never could have succeeded one half so well last 
night but for the encouragement that girl’s eyes 
gave me. The silent homage of her quiet, stead- 
fast look was ten thousand times worth all the 





cheers of the audience. 
see her—do!” 

‘Well, Walter,” said the lady gayly, “‘ perhaps 
I-will make an exception in your favor, but my 
instructions were to confine the circle of the 
young lady’s acquaintance within the school- 
room—but you, my old friend—yes, Walter, you 
shall see her.” 

In five minutes Madame had gone to the school- 
room and returned with our little Aymee. The 
fair girl looked (at least Walter Hines thought 
so) more beautiful than ever, in her plain, close- 
fitting morning-dress of light-blue merino. 

‘Mr. Hines wishes to know you, Miss De 
Wilton,”’ said Madame, as they entered the room, 
‘‘and I am the more willing to accord him this 
privilege, since I know how fervent an admirer 
you have long been of his writings.” 

Ido not think any one else ever blushed so 
easily as Aymee, and smiles and blushes fairly 
chased each other over her radiant face, during 
her half-hour’s interview with Walter Hines. It 
was not thelast by many. Scarcelya day passed 
that a bouquet was not left at the door for Miss 
De Wilton—scarcely an evening that did not find 
the poet-orator at her side. It was but the old 
story told o’er again. Aymee De Wilton loved, 
and was lovedin return. Never in life was there 
any thing purer or stronger than that girl’s 
faith in the object of her idolatry. It was sum- 
mer sunshine dawning upon the moonlight of her 
hitherto calm and tranquil life. There was no 
sundering of other ties. Her heart turned just 
as fondly to her noble father—her longings for 
the love of her stately and beautiful step-mother 
were as intense as ever, but whereas before there 
had been a sealed-up fountain in her heart, it 
was unstopped now, and its healing waters flowed 
through all the beautiful fields of her heart-life, 
and, watered by this life-giving shower, trees and. 
flowers sprung up, and on them sat little golden 
birds, called hopes, singing each one the name 
of Walter Hine. 

Examination-day came and went. Aymee re- 
ceived her diploma, and started for her southern 
home, accompanied by Elsie, her still constant 
attendant, and under the protection of her be- 
trothed. 

«¢ Has my father returned ?” was her first ques- 
tion to the porter who opened the lodge-gates. 

‘No, Miss Aymee,” was the reply. ‘We 
looked for him yesterday, but he did not come, 
and we expect him this afternoon.” Aymee 
passed within, and ascended to the same pleasant 
room which had been appropriated to her use in 
childhood. All was unchanged. The cheerful- 
patterned carpet was still upon the floor—the 
same book-case hung upon the wall, and the 


Come, Madame, let me 
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same mirror surmounted her little dressing- 
bureau. But she herself was not quite the same. 

A child still, in her innocence and playfulness, 
yet the love of a woman had grown into her 
heart, given a brighter flush to her cheek, and 
caused the tide of her life to flow with a current 
deeper indeed, but with the still depth of a quiet 


joy. And yet there were tears in Aymee’s eyes, 
as she sat there by the window. There is some- 
thing solemnizing in the very aspect of the land- 
scape which has been familiar to us from infancy. 
The river, on which our tiny fingers launched 
mimic fleets; the mountains we used to dream 
were stepping-stones to heaven, and the very 
sky, with its ever-shifting panorama of clouds, 
which benf lovingly over our childhood. 

Our quiet little Aymee, though she would have 
been the last one in the world to admit it, was a 
veritable enthusiast, and in this hour she was 
walking backward, clasping hands with the 
dreams and fancies of her childhood. Once 
more she seemed to stand with all the faith of 
those early days before the pictured face of her 
‘* mother in Heaven,” and then, turning her eyes 
upward to the eternal sky, to see that same 
sweet face in a vision. 

Then she remembered the weeks of eager, 
anxious expectation before the coming of her 
new mother; the first vivid impression produced 
upon her mind by the sight of Edith’s face, and 
the old longing for her mother’s love came back 
to her with tenfoldforce. She had sat for nearly 
an hour, busied in thoughts like these, when 
Elsie entered with the information that Mr. Hines 
was waiting for her in the library, and was get- 
ting restless at her delay. Very rapidly she 
completed her arrangement of her simple toilet, 
donned a light robe of snowy muslin, with a blue 
rikbon around her slender waist, and a scarf of 
the same hue thrown over her shoulders, and 
then she joined her lover. 

‘* Have you seen the pictures, Walter ?”’ was her 
first question. 

‘* No, dear !” 

‘¢ Well, I will show you, then!” 

She lifted reverently the heavy crimson curtain 
hanging before one of them, and turning toward 
him, her beautiful eyes dim with tears, she 
whispered, ‘*This is my mother, Walter, my own 
dear, beautiful ‘mother in heaven,’ as I used to 
call her when I was a child.” 

The young man regarded it for a few moments 
with an expression of deep interest, and then 
turning to the young girl beside him, ‘‘ Why, 
Aymee,” he said, ‘ this ought to have been taken 
for you. Give the eye one touch more of the 
spiritual, and it would be your very self.” 

The golden head was bowed upon his shoul- 





der, and he felt Aymee’s slight frame tremble 
with her sobs. ‘What is it, darling, are you 
grieved? Have I pained you?” 

“Oh no, but I am so glad, so happy. Oh, 
Walter, she was so good, so long-suffering, and 
gentle! I have prayed so to be like her. But 
forgive me, I am very weak; I must show you 
my other mother.” 

Walter Hines had all a painter’s intense pas- 
sion for the beautiful, and he stood as if entranced 
before the pictured face of Edith De Wilton. 
She was attired in a riding-habit of green velvet. 
A beaver hat with its long drooping plumes -sat 
lightly upon the rich braids of her hair; her 
cheeks were flushed; her stately figure displayed 
to the fullest advantage, and above all, to her 
eyes, those demon eyes, with their supernatural 
power of fascination, the artist had given, in 
part, that very expression of half-subdued melan- 
choly, lit with a smouldering fire, which might 
have led an army to destruction—a nation to its 
ruin. One hand, with a silver-mounted whip be- 
tween the fingers, was gathering Up the long 
folds of her riding-dress; the other lay upon the 
neck of a superb black horse, which she was ap- 
parently just prepared to mount. 

For full ten minutes Walter Hines neither spoke 
nor moved, and during all that time he never once 
removed his eyes from the picture. Then, turn- 
ing suddenly round, ‘“‘ Aymee,”’ he said, ‘‘is your 
mother—is Mrs. De Wilton one-half so beautiful 
as that ?” 

‘Oh yes, mamma is much more beautiful than 
her portrait!” 

‘¢Then she must be the brightest angel out of 
heaven. How old is she?” 

‘‘Twenty-five now, I believe.” 

“¢ Twenty-five, and you call her mother! Why, 
little one, I’m two years older than that myself. 
What! Tears in my little girl’s eyes? That 
wont do, my Aymee. It’s not because I called 
Mrs. De Wilton beautiful, is it? I wouldn’t give 
you, darling, for a thousand such. You didn’t 
think that I could love another, did you?” 

“‘Oh no, indeed,” said the young girl simply, 
“T never thought of that, beside, you know 
mamma is married; but the tears came to my 
eyes because [, too, think her so very beautiful, 
and she wont love me!” 

‘* Wont love you, Aymee ?” 

‘‘No!” and gently drawing her lover to a seat 
by her side, she unfolded to him for the first 
time, the great grief of her childhood—the wild 
longing for a love which she was powerless to 
win. He listened tenderly; putting back the 
hair from her fiushed cheeks with a gentle, 
soothing motion. ‘Never mind, darling,” he 
said, when she concluded, ‘‘she will love you 
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now, she cannot help it. I could forgive a wo- 
man, young and beautiful like her, for not troub- 
ling herself about children in general, but you; 
I don’t see how she could have helped loving 
you from the first.” 

At that moment was heard the sound of a car- 
riage approaching rapidly. ‘‘It is papa,” ex- 
claimed the girl. ‘‘ Stay here, Walter, while I go 
and meet them.” The coachman dismounted, 
and let down the steps. Harold De Wilton 
sprang from the carriage, and clasped his child 
lovingly to his heart. Then turning from her, 
he gave hishand to Edith. She bent hercold cheek, 
to receive Aymee’s eagerly proffered salutation, 
and then said, turning to her husband with quiet 
dignity—‘‘ Will you take me to my room, and 
then you will be at liberty to return to your 
daughter ;” and taking his arm she passed up 
the steps, followed by her waiting-maid with a 
band-box and portmanteau. 

Aymee did not return to the library, but 
awaited her father on the stairs. He caught her 
in his arms as he came down, and kissed her 
again and again, and then bent his ear to her 
lips, as she blushingly whispered to him of her 
betrothal, and that her lover was awaiting them 
in the library. He entered the room with his 
arm about his fair child’s waist, and welcomed 
Walter Hines cordially. 

‘¢ Your fame has come to us across the Atlan- 
tic,’”’ he said smilingly; ‘‘ Edith has become one 
of your most devoted admirers, and it is a real, 
as well as most unexpected pleasure to bid you 
welcome to Willow-Dale.”’ 

Half an hour later Edith joined the party. She 
was attired in a heavy crimson satin, which lent 
a rich glow to the clear olive of her complexion, 
and contrasted admirably with her smooth bands 
of black and shining hair. Her welcome of the 
poet-orator was not less cordial than her hus- 
band’s. She turned upon him the full blaze of 
her magnificent eyes, and looked steadily in his 
face, until into those eyes there stole an expres- 
sion no one had ever seen there before; an un- 
definable, intangible warmth and softness. To 
Walter she seemed even more beautiful than her 
portrait, and he watched her every motion, lest 
a single new charm should escape him. After 
the dinner hour was over, while Aymee sat at 
her father’s feet recounting all the little incidents 
of her quiet life during the past five years, Wal- 
ter Hines was wandering through the shrubbery, 
with the stately Edith leaning upon his arm, and 
gently leading him on to speak of his past his- 
tory, his lofty aspirations, and his dreams of 
fame. He had never discussed these subjects 
with his gentle Aymee, but they came as natu- 
rally while speaking to the high-thoughted being 





by his side, as one should learn astronomy while 
walking among the stars. 

Then gradually he was led on to speak of his 
love for Aymee, and his intentions to seek her 
hand of her father, and urge an immediate mar- 
riage. 

‘Oh, no,” said the lady gently; ‘‘we could 
never consent to that. Aymee is quite too young. 
You will conclude to spend the next six months 
with us, and then we will see. In the meantime 
speak to Mr. De Wilton to-morrow; I would ad- 
vise that, certainly, and I think you are secure 
of his consent, but we must be reasonable. How 
was it that you ever loved Aymee? She is so 
different from the lady I should have dreamed 
you would fancy.” 

‘‘ Different! How?” 

‘‘Oh, I can hardly explain it. True, Aymee 
is good, and gentle, and beautiful, but then! 
Come into the house, Mr. Hines, I am very tired, 
and we will sit down in my douwdoir, and I’ll tell 
you what I should have dreamed would be the 
lady of your love.” 

They entered the house, and Edith led the way 
to her boudoir. There was about this apartment 
a kind of Turkish luxury and repose. Cushions 
of garnet-colored velvet were strewn around. 
Chairs and lounges, covered with the same rich 
material, contrasted finely with the snowy carpet, 
on which were raised tufts of crimson flowers. 
The curtains were of crimson satin, lined with 
white, and the full-length mirrors in heavy 
golden frames multiplied indefinitely the general 
blending of snow and fire. Edith threw herself 
negligently down on a lounge near the door, ad- 
justing the pillows under her Phydian head, and 
then, motioning the young man to a low seat be- 
side her, she resumed her discourse. 

‘‘Tam not as old in years,” she remarked, 
‘‘as are you, Mr. Hines, but Heaven has given 
me a quick penetration of character, and I have 
seen much of the world. I will tell you what I 
should have piciured for your spirit’s bride. She 
must be beautiful, your very soul demands that; 
not more beautiful perhaps than Aymee, for few 
such could be found this side Italy, but I should 
have thought of a different style of beauty. 
Aymee is a generous, warm-hearted child. I 
could have fancied you loving a stately and mar- 
velously gifted woman; one whose beauty and 
talents were the world’s wonder, but who was 
cold to all, save you, as a Swedish glacier. This 
ideal woman should have been old enough to 
know her own heart, to love you with no childish 
devotion, but to yield her whole soul up in homage 
to the greatness and nobleness of yours. Then 
she should possess a kind of magnetic attraction 
for you individually. She should be able to in- 
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fluence you, to lead you on to speak of all your 
high and glorious dreams, to win you, for her 
sake, to show forth to men the most of heaven 
you have in you; to—but pardon me, I am 
wearying you and making myself ridiculous. I 
really was n’t aware I had such an undiscovered 
fund of romance in my composition. 

‘*‘T am sure though, after all, that you have 
chosen better than I should have chosen for you. 
Aymee has a kind, true heart, and I believe you 
are so ambitious of yourself you will hardly need 
a woman’s influence to aid you to reach your 
proper level; and now we ’ll change the subject.” 

For three hours they sat there. Walter Hines 
was entranced, bewildered ; he forgot every thing 
in those hours but Edith. She talked of beauty, 
and he deemed her its visible impersonation; of 
poetry, and he read it in her every motion; of 
love she spoke, and her eyes sparkled, and her 
cheeks glowed, till his very pulses quickened as 
he thought how she could love. Then she told 
him of her joyless, orphan childhood, and the 
long years when she had no voice to call her 
name in tones of tenderness, and now the glow 
died out from her cheeks, her bosom rose and 
fell beneath the folds of lace and satin, and her 
long lashes grew heavier and heavier with tears, 
until at last they closed over her lustrous eyes, 
and she bowed ber head in silent agony upon 
her clasped hands. 

There was I know not what of wild longing in 
the soul of Walter Hines, to draw away those 
trembling fingers and kiss the heavy tears from the 
flushed cheeks, but Edith De Wilton was the wife 
of another, and he sat watching her, as those 
suffering the tortures of purgatory might be sup- 
posed to turn longing eyes toward Heaven. Soon 
by a strong effort she calmed herself, and said 
humbly, ** Will you pardon me, Mr. Hines, for 
having so disturbed you? I am not wont to in- 
dulge in such weakness. But from my very 
childhood this loneliness of heart has tormented 
me like an unquiet demon, and I have borne it 
all these years and never spoken. This is the 
first time, and forgive me, but I could not help 
it. It was so new to find one who could at all 
understand me; one to whom the proud Edith 
De Wilton dared to say she was unhappy. But 
come, go now to the library. Your fiancée is 
there, and I will join you presently.” 

Never before had Walter Hines looked upon his 
Aymee’s face with so little of tenderness or ad- 
miration. The smile with which she welcomed 
him was as sweet as ever, the light in her blue 
eyes was undimmed, and yet between them came 
a beautiful spirit of evil, a dark, brilliant face, 
irresistible in its magnetism, and he could not 
look through it, or by it, into the clear eyes of 





his promised bride. But Aymee was truth itself, 
and she never dreamed of fraud in others. Her 
manner toward him partook of the same refined 
gentleness, her eyes sought his own as confidingly 
as ever, and her little hand lay in his with a 
changeless faith. And then sometimes the spell 
was broken. Sometimes he would resolutely 
close his eyes, and opening them, instead of the 
weird beauty of that haunting face, he would 
see the pure, pale brow of his Aymee, and hold 
her to his heart with remorseful tenderness. 

He had spent a week at Willow-Dale before he 
found an opportunity to demand Aymee’s hand 
of her father; and somehow, by this time, he 
himself had lost all inclination to hurry the nup- 
tials. When he had concluded the story of his 
love, tears stood in the proud eyes of Harold De 
Wilton, and he said, half sadly— 

‘¢ Yes, I will trust my daughter to your keep- 
ing gladly, for I believe you are worthy of her, 
and she loves you. Thank God for that, young 
man, it is much to have a wife's love!” 

There was an inexplicable sadness in his tone, 
which struck the young man as singular at the 
time, but the impression faded from his mind. 
The summer months passed gayly onward. Ay- 
mee was very happy. Her lover was constantly 
by her side, and her beautiful mother was almost 
as constantly their companion. Edith’s manner 
was much kinder than of old. Aymee was no 
longer repulsed when she would linger at her 
side, and frequently her mother joined her in 
her favorite pursuits. Then they had long rides 
over the hills, which occupied their mornings 
very pleasantly. Edith was a magnificent horse- 
woman. It was a splendid sight to see her 
careering over the fields on her fiery black 
steed, her plumes waving, and her green velvet 


habit floating out upon the air. Aymee was very 


timid, and the utmost speed of her little pony 
could not keep pace with the most moderate gait 
at which her step-mother rode. Fora long time 
Edith would gallop away from them alone, her 
plumes dancing upon the breeze, and her gloved 
hand casting back with careless grace a laugh- 
ing defiance. Then, when Aymee saw that such 
a course gave Walter manifest uneasiness, she 
persuaded her father to join their excursions, 
and while she ambled quietly along by his side, 
her lover was sharing with Edith her mad gallop 
over the hills, 

And all this time Walter Hines was bewildered, 
enchanted, bewitched. His heart and soul were 
true to his first love, but his eyes had played him 
false. His eyes would linger on Edith’s statu- 
esque beauty, would turn to meet her bewilder- 
ing glances; his mind would busy itself in fatal 
conjectures about the cause of her strange un- 
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happiness, and his footsteps without, it almost 
seemed, any volition of his own, would linger at 
herside. But Aymee, pure heart, never dreamed 
of jealousy. She was sad sometimes that he so 
seldom sought her presence, when she was alone, 
but she never dreamed that he had swerved in a 
single thought from his faith teward her, and 
she loved on, trusted on. 

One day, it was in August, the sun rose with 
a mid-summer glory, and passed, like the tri- 
umphal march of a monarch, toward his cloud- 
curtained pavilion in the west. It was afternoon, 
hot and sultry, when Senator De Wilton, enter- 
ing his wife’s boudoir, remarked that he did not 
feel at all well, that he hoped this stifling air 
would change before long. For his part, he was 
going to his own room to lie down for a few mo- 
ments. ‘Come hither, Aymee,” he said, turn- 
ing round as he reached the door, and his daugh- 
ter sprang to his arms. ‘‘ Howoften I thank 
God for you, dear child,” he said solemnly. 
‘You are dearer than life, my darling. You 
have been a good child to your father;” and he 
pressed a dozen kisses on her cheek and brow, 
as he gently put her from him and left the room. 

‘Go, Alphonse, and call your master to tea,” 
said Mrs. De Wilton to a waiter, as she took her 
place at the head of the luxuriously furnished 
tea-table. The servant disappeared, but in a 
moment he returned pale and trembling. 

“Well, what is it?’ said Mrs. De Wilton 
calmly. 

‘* My master is dead, madam.” 

A wild shriek fairly froze upon the air, and 
Aymee De Wilton lay senseless in her lover’s 
arms. Mrs. De Wilton gave orders for a phy- 
sician to be summoned with all possible dispatch, 
and then, calling the housekeeper, passed up 
stairs to her husband’s room. 


CHAPTER Iii. 
* Silent she sat one half the silent noon; 
At last she sank luxurious in her couch, 
Purple and golden fringéd, like the sun’s, 
And stretched her white arms on the warméd air, 
As if to take some object wherewithal 
To ease the empty aching of her heart.” 

The doctors said that the Hon. Harold De 
Wilton had died of disease of the heart, and the 
world accepted their verdict, and in a few weeks 
ceased to take his name upon their lips. At 
Willow-Dale every thing passed into the manage- 
ment of Edith, who looked lovelier than ever in 
her deep mourning robes. Aymee’s grief, after 
the first wild burst of sorrow, was subdued and 
noiseless, but not the less was it evident that her 
health was gradually sinking under it. Her 
figure grew thinner and lighter than ever; hor 
transparent complexion revealed still more clearly 





the blue veins beneath, and her very hands were 
thin and pale, an? shadowy like the hands of a 
spirit. Walter Hines loved her still very dearly. 
He would brush the sunny tresses away from her 
pure brow and kiss her pale cheek with a tender- 
ness as gentile as of old, but he was seldom with 
her. There was something in Edith’s character 
to which { could never give any thing but a mes- 
merical explanation. She absolutely enchained 
and drew away after "her every one who came 
within her reach ; every one on whom she once 
turned her great, magnetic eyes. 

In her presence Walter Hines forgot his be- 
trothed, his God, and his honor. Months passed 
away and still he lingered by her side. When 
Aymee joined them his manner was as fond to- 
ward her as ever, but the sewd was wanting. The 
fair girl rather felt than saw that the consolation 
she hoped to find was denied her in her lover— 
that even when he listened to her words his 
thoughts were otherwhere, and gradually she 
absented herself almost entirely from the. boudoir 
of her step-mother. Walter seemed scarcely to 
note herabsence. Edith sang to him, till he for- 
got earth in a dream of Heaven; talked to him, 
till he saw no future save that which she bounded 
with her smiles; looked at him, until his infatu- 
ated soul constituted her his divinity, and he 
bowed down and worshiped her. But all this 
time he had never spoken to her of love. It was 
not exactly that he was withheld by his vows to 
Aymee, but he had never dreamed of Edith as a 
being to be loved, his sentiment for her was more 
akin to worship. When he turned toward her 
he had always seemed to be looking very far up~ 
ward, and he would no more have dreamed of an 
hour when he should say to her—‘‘I love you, 
Edith,” than of the fair, chaste moon mistaking 
him for Endymion, and stooping to press a kiss - 
upon his brow. 

But there came a change. There could not 
have been imagined a more charming winter- 
room than Edith’s boudoir. The heavy crimson 
curtains depending from the ceiling swept down- 
ward to the floor, and behind them, in the em- 
brasures of the windows, lay cushions and 
lounges. It was drawing toward the close of the 
November afternoon when Edith entered the 
apartment with Walter, as usual, by her side. 
They had been walking in the shrubbery, and 
Edith threw herself wearily into a spacious 
lounging-chair, pointing Walter to a seat at her 
feet. 

‘‘ Look out, my friend,” she exclaimed, point- 
ing to the eastern window, from which alone the 
curtain was drawn aside. ‘Do you see those 
heavy gray clouds? The evening will set in 





early, heralded by wind andrain. This comfort- 
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able chair, the cheerful fire, and the crimson 
silence all round this room, have given me a con- 
fidential and communicative mood. Iam going 
to tell you something which will shock you. / 
did not love my husband! There, you are looking 
just as IT expected. Your great brown eyes are 
saying, just as plainly as if your lips uttered it— 
‘Shocking! unwomanly! marry for wealth! sell 
your youth, your purity, your truth, for a posi- 
tion!’ There, that was What your eyes said, and 
I’ve saved you the trouble of repeating; but 
now listen ! 

‘¢IT told you once before, I remember, of my 
lonely childhood. It was the first day we met. 
Well, I will tell you my story now as if it were 
another’s. Ar orphan girl, who had never known 
what it was to have a mother’s kiss upon her 
brow, or a mother’s hand to point her toward 
Heaven, was sent away to school. It did not 
matter much to her, for her heart craved love, 
and she wasn’t loved anywhere. From her pa- 
rents she inherited a great deal of power, but 
little energy. 

‘¢She was constitutionally disinclined to ex- 
ertion. At the school whither she was sent she 


gained a friend—a young girl her very opposite; 
as mild as she was passionate, as slow as she was 
quick, and as meek as she was proud. Well, this 


friend was very rich, and an orphan also, and 
this heroine of my story became very dear to her. 
When she left school there was a choice given to 
our orphan. Her wealthy friend had married 
and besought her to share her home. She had 
no ‘means of support. Should she accept this 
offer and become an inmate of her friend’s 
family, or go forth into the world as a governess ? 
On the one hand was a spirit of pride and self- 
dependence, on the other her constitutional love 
of ease and delight in luxury; a reluctance to go 
forth among strangers; and, by no means least 
in importance, her attachment to the friend who 
alone had ever loved her, and these latter gained 
the victory. 

‘«Then there came that crushing sense of 
bondage—the feeling that for the very bread one 
eats, and the clothes one wears, one is dependent 
upon another. Her friend’s husband was a Vir- 
ginian gentleman, and a senator. Never once 
did he by word or look betoken that the homeless 
orphan was not welcome to his roof, and yet this 
painful sense of dependence grew on her, and 
every day became more and more intolerable. 
At Washington she would be admired at first, for 
her grace and beauty, and then when her posi- 
tion was made known, passed coldly by. What 
wonder that such an existence became a curse? 
But she was loved at last—loved for herself 
alone, and by one whose influence in the Senate 





chamber was second to none, and whose power 
in his native State was almost absolute. When 
this proud, noble man wooed, and would have 
won her, for a long time she avoided his presence, 
because she was too truly proud to give her hand 
where her love could not go with it. But for her 
there was no independence; and she argued with 
herself whether it was less humiliating to be 
protected by an unloved husband, or a disinter- 
ested friend. She could make her lover happy, 
by accepting him, and at last she did so. If she 
proved a cold wife, at least she was a faithful 
one. 

‘*She lived with him for years. Some were 
passed in the most refined and aristocratic circles 
of America, and more among the pomp and 
seductions of one of the gayest courts in Europe; 
but all this time never had her heart beat with 
one thrill of love. The noblest men in all Eng- 
land sought her side—sonnets were written to 
her beauty, and festivals given in her honor, but 
her heart slept on. At last, among the gifts 
lavished upon her at her twenty-fourth birth-day, 
was a book. It was by an American; young, 
and in England, almost unknown, but it awoke 
her slumbering heart, it thrilled, it electrified 
her. She worshiped its author as one worships 
stars or angels, a being far out of reach. His 
book awakened her to a more noble purpose, 
made her a truer, better woman. She returned 
to her American home, with a firm resolve to do 
her duty, to be faithful to the orphan child com- 
mitted to her care.” 

On the first day of her arrival she met him 
who had so long been the eidolon of all her dreams 
—the author of that book, whose trumpet-tones 
had called her soul to its resurrection. He was 
all she had pictured him, and more. What 
wonder that she loved him. But he was lost to 
her. Not only was she the wife of another, but 
he was the betrothed of that very daughter to 
whose interests she had resolved to be a faithful 
guardian. She loved him, but she strove to hide 
it from him, and from herself. Time passed on 
and her husband died suddenly. Was it any 
wonder that she forgot to weep, when her heart 
was heavy with the unshed tears of a yet wilder 
sorrow ? 

‘*Then there came a time when he of whom 
she had made an idol was about to leave her. 
He uttered no word of love, or loneliness, or 
sorrow, and the unspoken grief swelled her 
lonely heart to bursting, and she forgot her 
pride, her womanhood, and told him all;” and 
pausing in her tale, the beautiful woman bowed 
her head upon her hands, and the glittering tears 
trickled slowly through her jeweled fingers. 

Walter Hines was kneeling at her feet, press- 
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ing to his lips the long tresses of her disheveled 
hair, kissing the tears from her clasped fingers, 
and murmuring—‘‘ Edith, Edith,” again and 
again, as if all heaven was prisoned in the sylla- 
bles of that one name. Her head sunk lower 
and lower, util she pressed a quick, impulsive 
kiss upon his brow, and hid her flushed face upon 
his shoulder. 

«And you have loved me through it all, Edith?” 
he questioned timidly. “ Look up, my queenly, 
glorious Edith, my beautiful, my blessing. Look 
up, and tell me, are you mine—will you be 
mine ?”’ 

The arch-temptress raised her magnetic eyes, 
now permeated with a languid, smouldering 
flame, and for one instant she looked at him. 
Her face, shining through tears, was radiant with 
the brightness of a fallen seraph, and she seemed 
to absorb into herself his very being. Then 
dropping over her flushed cheek her long lashes, 
heavy with tears, she whispered, ‘‘Aymee!’’ 
Bewildered, enthralled as he was, that word cor- 
rugated his brow with a spasm of pain, and 
overwhelmed him with a fever-tide of remorse- 
ful memories. But resolutely he put them from 
him, and winding his arms for the first time 
around Edith’s magnificent figure, he whispered, 
‘‘She cannot love as we do, Edith,” and then 
seemed lost in a momentary delirium of bliss. 
‘*Nay, nay, Walter,” she whispered, struggling, 
‘this must not be. Let me go, please.” 

‘¢ But tell me first that you will be mine, my 
wife; mine to hold here always?” 

‘<7 will,” was the reply, spoken in so faint a 
whisper, none but lover’s ear could have caught 
the sound, and then gliding from the room, she 
left him in the blissful intoxication of his en- 
chantment. He threw himself into the seat she 
had left; he gathered up a few flowers which had 
fallen from her hair, and pressed them passion- 
ately to his lips, and then, leaning back his head, 
he abandoned himself to the fancies of a blissful 
dream. 

Then it was that there stole from behind the 
hesvy crimson curtain a shadowy figure, robed 
in white, and tottering onward, knelt at the 
dreamer’s feet. 

‘¢Aymee!” he exclaimed, in a tone of severe 
rebuke—‘‘ you a listener ?” 

‘Forgive me, Walter,” she said very humbly. 
‘Forgive me. I did not mean tobeso. I came 
here while you were in the shrubbery, and I lay 
down on the lounge in the window. I was very 
tired. I have been very tired a great deal lately, 
Walter, and I fell asleep. When I awoke mam- 
ma was just telling you how much shejoved you, 
and I did not dare to stir, for fear she would 
think I went there on purpose, and be very angry. 





Forgive me for. staying, Walter dear, but I am 
weak now, and very timid, and indeed it was best 
so. I know it all now, dear, and I don’t blame 
you. I don’t see how any one could help loving 
mamma. I only wanted to tell you, Walter, that 
you are quite free. I have n’t long to live, dear, 
and I shall be quite happy if I know you are.” 

Then she arose and pressed upon his brow one 
timid, tearful kiss, and left the room. Walter 
had no power to stay her, and yet, never in his 
life had he loved her so fondly as at that mo- 
ment. The enchantments of the evil spirit were 
exorcised by the presence of truth and light. 
He saw how wild and mad, and yet unreal had 
been his love for Edith, and his heart went 
tenderly back to that evening long ago, when he 
had first met Aymee, and her gentle eyes had smiled 
encouragement upon his efforts. He remembered 
all her love singe then, her truth, her purity, her 
unselfish patience, and once more his heart was 
all her own. 

Edith met him at the tea-table two hours later, 
her bewitching face radiant with smiles; but the 
charm for him was over. ‘“‘Where is Aymee ?” 
was his first question. ‘I have not seen her 
this evening,” said Mrs. De Wilton carelessly. 
‘* Elsie, call your mistress!’”’ The woman as- 
cended the heavy oaken stair-case, pushed open 
Aymee’s door, and then the whole house rang 
with her scream of horror. Walter rushed up 
the stairs at a single bound, followed by the 
beautiful step-mother, and there lay Aymee, to 
alloutward appearance dead. ‘Oh, oh,” shriek- 
ed the faithful nurse, wringing her hands, “she 
is dead, she is dead. She has died like her 
father!” Edith’s face turned fairly livid at 
these words. ‘Hush, minion,” she shrieked, 
‘‘hush, that is impossible. Go for a doctor, some 
one, and—” é 

She did not conclude her sentence, for a flush 
seemed gradually stealing back to Aymee’s cheeks, 
and motioning the servant from the room, she 
walked tothe bed-side. But Walter Hines gently 
prevented her. ‘She is recovering, madam,” he 
remarked, ‘‘and J will take care of her.” Then 
he lifted the slight figure in his arms, and kissed 
the pallid lips and the sealed eyes till they slowly 
unclosed, and the life-blood came back to the 
white cheeks. 

‘‘Aymee, my idol,” he murmured; ‘* Aymee, 
my beloved! Did s’t think I had ceased to love 
thee, poor little Aymee? But I do love thee, I 
will love thee, and the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 

Edith glided from the room. She could hear 
no more. She waited not for the vows and 
prayers with which Walter Hines won over ‘again 
his Aymee’s treth-plight. She left them alone 
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to their joy, and entering her own room, locked 
the door behind her. That night there was a 
fierce storm without. The winds went by with 
shrieks and ghostly wails, and the rain hurtled 
against the windows like the shots of a besieg- 
ing armament. But fiercer than the conflict of 
the elements was the tempest in Edith De Wil- 
ton’s soul. The spirits of good and ill were 
struggling together in her heart. It was nearly 
morning when she rose, and taking a small vial 
from a secret drawer, held it up to the light. 
‘It is clear and strong,” she muttered, ‘and 
it does its work well. But will not two such 
sudden deaths attract attention? Pshaw! Her 
faint last night will pave the way for an expla- 
nation, and Walter, my noble Walter, says she’s 
an angel. Where’s the harm, in that case, of 
sending her to heaven alittle sooner? Will I 
suffer that mere child to wed the only man I ever 
loved, and to send me forth a beggar? Edith 
Trevanion De Wilton, where is your mother’s 
blood? I thought you were braver!” 

Then, smiling grimly, she placed the bottle in 
her bosom, and commenced repairing the inroads 
that mental tempest had made upon her beauty. 
Standing before the mirror, she murmured, 
‘‘Help me now, if ever, Satan, prince of dark- 
ness. I have sold myself to thee, body and soul, 
forever. My good must come in this life; give 
it to me now!” 

* * % *% * 

The morning dawned calm and beautiful. The 
sunshine rested peacefully on hall and cabin, 
and the dew-drops sparkled like diamonds. Con- 
trary to the expectations of any one, Aymee was 
able to leave her room, and made her appearance 
in the breakfast parlor. Once more she was 
happy in the love of Walter Hines, and joy lent a 
strange brightness to her angelic face. After 
breakfast was over, Walter sat down beside her, 
and by the merest chance occupied such a posi- 
tion as to command, by means of a full-length 
mirror, a view of all which was taking place at 
the other end of the apartment. Presently Edith 
entered. He saw her pour from a decanter of 
cordial, a small glass full, and then he watched 
her nervously take from her bosom a tiny bottle, 
and with pale cheeks, and compressed lips, drop 
into the glass a small portion of its contents. 

Having completed the arrangement, she ad- 
vanced gayly toward Aymee. ‘‘ There child,” 
she said playfully, ‘you frightened us all suffi- 
ciently by getting sick yesterday, and you are 
looking pale yet. Come you must take this 





cordial; it’s a capital restorative. I fixed it for 
you with my own hands.” 

‘‘Thank you, dear mother,’’ said Aymee, ex- 
tending her hand and taking it at the same time, 
and Edith walked hastily away. ‘Not a drop 
shall you swallow, little darling,” whispered 
Walter, placing his palm upon the glass. “I 
wont have you dosed to death with nostrums.” 

He took it from her gently, yet resolutely, and 
walking away with it, placed it before Edith’s pet 
spaniel. It was evidently agreeable to taste, for 
the little fellow swallowed it without difficulty, and 
then, with a single gasp, fell down dead. Walter 
Hines lifted him by his collar, and taking him out 
of doors, threw him down a little retired from ob- 
servation. Then returning, he rang the bell, and 
desired a servant to summon Mrs. De Wilton. 

‘‘Have I your consent, madam, to a wedding 
here this evening? I wish to carry Aymee back 
again to the north immediately. Her health is 
failing, and I do not think this air is good for 
her.”’ 

‘‘You give me no time for preparation,” 
answered Edith, turning pale. ‘You can surely 
wait a week. Willow-Dale was always called 
healthy.” 

‘¢*That may be, madam,” said Walter with a 
penetrating glance, ‘still I think it favorable to 
diseases of the heart. By the way, I do not like 
Aymee to take medicine, and I gave that cordial 
to Fidele, and somehow he died soon after !” 

There was a shriek, long, loud, agonizing, as 
the wail of a lost soul, and clasping her hands 
together, Edith sprang into the air, and then 
fell, with a heavy jar upon the floor. She had 
burst a blood-vessel, the physician said, and for 
many weeks her life was despaired of. Through 
all this time Aymee watched by her side, with 
more than a daughter’s tenderness, and when 
she rose from her bed of sickness, no word was 
uttered of accusation or reproach. But Edith 
De Wilton was a changed woman, and she turned 
from all the luxury and pomp of Willow-Dale, 
to bury her guilt and shame in a convent of the 
Sisters of Charity, where she died years after- 
ward, ‘‘in the odor of sanctity.” 

The sunshine that rested on Willow-Dale seemed 
all the brighter for the shadow that had lain 
there so long, and Walter Hines and his fair wife 
were never seen to weep, except on one sorrowful 
anniversary, when they would put away the cur- 
tain from before a veiled picture, and blot out 
with their tears, the crime and shame which 
stained the memory of the Beautiful Step-Mother. 
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Already educated men and philosophers desire to see the whole world form one family. But how can this fraternal 
state of things be carried out, if a free and peaceful intercourse is not to be established between us? I am resolved to 
bring this good result about, even if I should be obliged to do so by force of arma. 


Kusiat Kuan (70 the Japanese Emperor.) 


And all the good 
He had of his long journey o’er the seas 
Was this advice, got from the Japanese: 
* Go stay in your own country!” La Fontarnz. 


Ir we: did not take the precaution to credit the 
above prose epigraph to the writer of it, the 
reader would run the risk of thinking it forms 
part of the letter recently conveyed by Commo- 
dore Perry, from our President to the Emperor 
of Japan. Thestyle of it is wonderfully like the 
enlightened nineteenth century; and yet it be- 
longs to the thirteenth, and to that most legend- 
ary of grand Mongols who decreed his stately 
pleasure dome in Zanadu, where Alf the sacred 
river ran, in caverns measureless to man, down 
to a sunless sea. It proves that, so long ago, 
the Japanese were the same jealous, unfraterniz- 
ing people they are to-day; and we have only to 
hope our overtures will have a better success 
than had those of the Carthayan Khan. Lamar- 
tine says failures arise from the tendency to ex- 
pect from any one period of time what is due 
only at another and a subsequent period. At 
that rate, itis not improbable that Kublai’s crude 
undertaking of six hundred years ago has now 
arrived at maturity. The pear is doubtless ripe; 
and though the Japanese may be disposed to 
answer Perry as they answered Lafontaine’s 
wanderer, they are sufficiently intelligent to read 
the signs of the times, and to know that the old 
law of the strongest was never in more flourish- 
ing force than at present. They know what the 
English did in China, and are aware that Perry’s 
people come of the same stock of sea kempions. 
At at all events, Japan has been remarkably 
associated with this continent and hemisphere, 
and there is a sort of historic fitness in the move- 
ment of our enterprise in that direction. It was 
the name of that empire which first drew over 
the unknown waters to the new world the daring 
Genoese, who was, nevertheless, not fated to 
see the Zipango of his daily and nightly dreams. 
The expedition of our squadron is only the com- 
plement of his great, interrupted voyage—a 
Perry-plus, in fact, in which our commodore will 
be fortunate enough to accomplish what neither 





Kublai nor Colon could bring about. A great 
many books have been written about Japan, and 
to those who have read them, that country is 
just as well known as China. But people in 
general have not thought much about the former 
—such an out of the way place, at the very end 
of the old world—the orbis veteribus notus—and 
as remote from the beaten paths of life and his- 
tory as Thule, lying opposite, on the other edge 
of the map. Marco Polo, living in the thirteenth 
century, was the first who spoke distinctly of it, 
(and yet indistinctly enough, too,) and his de- 
scription of its wealth, it houses commonly roofed 
with gold, its precious stones, and so forth, pro- 
duced then, and long after, something like the 
excitements of California in our own day—elec- 
trified ‘‘ that sacred hunger of Pactolean dust,”’ 
which always forms such a huge portion of the 
human appetite, and which, from the time of the 
Argonauts till now, has been such a grand im- 
pulse of enterprise and civilization. But the 
subsequent writers on Japan—the Portuguese 
missionaries and the Dutch traders—did not en- 
tirely corroborate the glowing hearsays of the 
Venetian ; and the insular position, the dangerous 
coasts, and the stern prohibitions of the empire. 
helped, furthermore, to keep the world aloof, 
and lessen the general interest in a nation so 
sequestered. But the cosmos has undergone 
change. Japan, that formerly lay tabooed upon 
the outer edge of civilization, now finds itself in 
the midst ef the growing. intercourse and com- 
merce of two hemispheres. A power has risen 
in the East, which comes bearing down unex- 
pectedly upon it, over the Pacific, and bringing 
with it the warning which Macbeth once heard 
in his house at midnight. Japan shall sleep no 
more. As Uncle Sam has thought that nation 
worth a rather peremptory offer of our republican 
friendship, it may be worth our while to take a 
rapid glance at its history and condition. 

The Japanese empire is composed of a volcanic 
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range of summits, extending in the shallow and 
stormy waters of the North Pacific from about 
the 85th to the 46th degree of N. latitude— 
nearly the space included, on our own seaboard, 
between Savannah and Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
On the west it is separated from Manchooria, 
the cradle of the present Chinese dynasty, by the 
sea of Japan; on the north it is separated from, 
or connected with, the omnipresent Russian em- 
pire, by the Kurile chain of islands stretching 
up to the coasts of Kamischatka, so remarkable 
for their ruggedness—geographical as well as 
orthographical; while on the south lie all the 
Indian Archipelagos, and on the east, with an 
interval, the coasts of California. Japan com- 
prises five large and several smaller islands, viz. 
Kiusiu, (we begin at the south-western extremity) 
about 200 miles long by 80 broad; Sikokf, 150 
miles long by 70 broad; Niphon, the.chief and 
centre, over 800 miles long with a mean breadth 
of 100, and two others, called Iki and Isousima. 
To the north of Niphon—in which stands the 
capital, Jeddo—lies the island of Jesso, a de- 
pendency of the empire, and only partially colo- 
nized. Its chief townis Matsmay. Here also 
lie—among other Kurile islands owning the suze- 
rainty of Japan—Kunachir, Sturup and Urup, 
places scarcely colonized, and therefore offering 
a very favorable arena for the claims, quarrels 
and contentions which will probably come along 
with the Americans, Russians, English, and all 
the rest of them. The five larger islands are 
divided into provinces, of which Niphon is said 
to contain 52. Around the shores of these islands 
lie thousands of islets. Some of these are plea- 
sant and fertile, possessed or governed by native 
princes; but they are, for the most part, rocks 
and volcanic summits rising out of the waves in 
the midst of the breakers, which have made the 
navigation of that iron-bound coast so difficult 
and dangerous. The entire aspect of Japan 
bears upon it the marks of eruption. From 
Bhering’s Straits, indeed, (including the moun- 
tain Kamtschatskoy, towering to the height of 
15,000 feet above the coasts of Kamtcshatka, ) 
down along the Kurile and Japanese islands as 
far as Formosa, the whole region yields un- 
mistakable evidence of that formidable chemistry 
of Nature. In some of the summits of Japan it 
seems to have worked itself out; but in others 
it is alive and active. The great mountain peaks 
of Niphon—Fudsi Jama and Siro Jama—rising 
from the range which runs through the centre of 
the island, are volcanic. From the top of the 
latter a smoke and stench are always issuing, 
showing that it has subsided from a former state 
of fiery ebullition. A great number of others 
give out perpetual flame. Japan has had fre- 





quent earthquakes—some of them as terrible as 
any of those recorded elsewhere. In 1586, an 
earthquake shook down Nagafama, and the sea 
rising simultaneously, most of those who escaped 
the shock were drowned. In 1703, Jeddo, the 
magnificent capital of the Ziogoon, was almost 
destroyed, and 200,000 of the people ‘perished. 
In 1792, a new volcano broke out in the island 
of Kiusiu, in which lies the port of Nagasaki. 
After rumbling and roaring for some months, the 
mountain of Wunzen burst in an awful manner, 
scattering fire, rocks and hot water with a loud 
noise—a horrible mingling of earthquakes, thun- 
ders, volcanos and water-spouts. The surface 
of Japan, though it shows but one or two lofty 
mountains, is of a hilly and somewhat broken 
character. The soil is hot in many places, and 
has a looseness and sponginess which never fail 
to put unpleasant ideas into the mind of a 
stranger. Near the burning mountains there 
are sulphur springs much resorted to by the 
natives. The climate of Japan is variable; but 
favorable to health on the whole. The warm 
atmosphere is tempered by sea-mists and fogs, 
and for about two-thirds of the year, on an 
average, the country is refreshed with rain. 
June and July are called the watery months. 
The summers are moderate, and the winters, to- 
ward the south, mild; but in the north they ex- 
hibit snow, frost and sleet. Hurricanes and 
storms are very frequent, both in the interior of 
the country and on the turbulent waters of the 
coast. In the island of Kiusiu, where the Dutch 
have their small trading platform, the summer 
average of the thermometer is 80°, the winter 
average 35°. The rivers of Japan, fed by its 
moist atmosphere, are numerous, though their 
courses are not long, and the greater number 
rather resemble torrents than streams. The 
largest river is Yedogawa, in Niphon, rising in 
Lake Oitz, and after a course of 60 or 80 miles, 
emptying itself into Osaka harbor. The Lake 
Fakoree, 8. W. of Jeddo, is regarded as sacred 
by, the natives, and held in reverence accord- 
ingly. Water, for the purposes of irrigation, is 
distributed all over the country; and a great 
many canals facilitate the intercourse and com- 
merce of the empire. 

Japan is rich in mineral productions. Gold is 
found in several of its provinces, gathered from 
the sands of rivers, or the veins of copper, or 
procured by the smelting of iron ore. The richest 
gold mine in the empire is in the northern part 
of Niphon. Other wealthy mines are unproduc- 
tive, by reason of the want of knowledge and skill 
on the part of those who work them. Silver is also 
found ; but the most useful mineral to the trading 
interests of Japan is copper, which is cast in 
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cylinders and sold at high prices to the Dutch. 
Iron is also found in the districts which contain 
the gold mines; but household utensils, and the 
instruments and materials used in ship-building 
are generally either of copper or brass. There 
are also sulphur mines, and coal mines in several 
of the provinces of Niphon, and also on one of 
the islands on the coast. Ambergris is procured 
from the intestines of whales harpooned by the 
fishermen, or found dead on the rocks where 
storms have dashed them, and pearls are got 
from oysters and other shell-fish. The fisheries 
of Japan furnish food and employment for almost 
the whole coast population. The Japanese excel 
in agriculture. Relying on their domestic re- 
sources, like the Chinese, and urged by the wants 
of a large population, they cultivate the soil as 
largely as possible. Every rood of ground is 
improved. The highest hills are cultivated to 
the top or the edge of the snow. The soil is the 
property of the Ziogoon, and the princes, and 
they who till it pay about three-fifths of the pro- 
duce as rent. Rice is the staple food of the 
people. There are several varieties of this east- 
ern staff of life. The Japanese are a vegetarian 
people, living on rice, barley, wheat, corn, peas, 
beans, potatoes, buckwheat, carrots, melons, 
parsnips, cucumbers, turnips, radishes, and so 
forth. They first invented soy, the celebrated 
sauce, deriving it from a bean called soja dolichos. 
Cotton is extensively cultivated, and, in the 
southern islands, tobacco. Japan is rich in trees 
and plants. Tree-planting has been for ages a 
social duty and a law; no cedar tree can be cut 
down without permission of a magistrate, and 
then another must be planted instead of it. The 
consequence is that a hot and somewhat arid soil 
is blessed with shade and freshness, and the 
sylvan scenery of the country is the most beau- 
tiful in the world. Cedars, cypresses, firs, 
camphor trees, mulberry trees, and two varieties 
of the oak flourish in the groves and forests. 
The varnish tree is the most remarkable, as it 
furnishes a milky juice or gum, for the lacquor- 
ing of their famous wooden-ware. The tea shrub 
is the most useful in Japan; this and the rice- 
plant rank together above all the other vegetable 
aliments of the land. That shrub is planted 
every where—round the edges of rice-fields and 
corn-fields, and on ledges and difficult places, 
where nothing else will grow. The Japanese 
may be said to live on their tea, as Boniface 
lived on hig ale. They love it as a luxury, and 
love it as a necessary of life, and drink it on all 
occasions. Their fruits are those we are accus- 
tomed to look on as the richest and best in the 
world, and they grow in great plenty. In the 
fields of Japan grow wild many flowers, which 





are highly prized in the parterres of Europe and 
America—such as the clerodendron, the camelia, 
the pyrus, the Guernsey lily, e¢ cetera. The 
Japanese vegetation is, in many respects, defec- 
tive in quality. The timbers, in general, are not 
sufficiently robust for the purposes of building, 
and the better and more enduring sorts are 
brought from Jesso, and other northern depen- 
dencies. The fruitage of the country is inferior 
in juice and odor to the produce of China or of our 
westerly climates, and Keempfer, the traveler, 
says that, with all their delicate coloring, the 
Japanese flowers have very little fragrance. 

Japan does not abound in animals, wild or 
tame. This would seem to be a natural conse- 
quence of the general cultivation of the soil by 
a large population, of the hot climate, and the 
Pythagorean beliefs of the people, which do not 
permit the use of flesh meat as a diet. There is 
a breed of small horses, very elegant and swift, 
kept for purposes of state, and sometimes for the 
plow—this last being mostly drawn by oxen and 
cows, which are also used for carriage. Buffaloes 
are employed in the same way. The Japanese 
keep great numbers of cur dogs in their cities, 
considering these animals, in some sort, sacred ; 
and they have cats with little or no tails, like the 
rumpies of the Isle of Man. They keep fowls 
and ducks, but do not use them asfood. The 
wild fowl of the country is very plenty, and its 
larks and nightingales have larynxes of the most 
exquisite order. Small birds, insects, and creep- 
ing things are numerous in a climate so warm as 
thatof Japan, and the seas around it swarm with 
fishes of all sorts and sizes. Six kinds of whales 
are taken, every part of which is put to some 
use; the flesh is cooked for food and the blubber 
turned into oil. 

We now come to the people of Japan. They — 
belong to the great Mongolian family; but re- 
semble the Europeans more than the Chinese. 
They have dark hair, and eyes of an oblong 
shape, with a yellowish complexion; and, in 
some parts of the islands, the people would 
pass for Sicilians or Portuguese, if dressed in 
the European costume. In every respect the 
Japanese appear superior to the Chinese, being 
more active, inquisitive, and intelligent—more 
open and manly in their intercourse with 
strangers. For some hundred years the Chinese 
have been a conquered race, and their subdyed 
condition, in consequence, as well as their caleu- 
lating and trafficking habits, would account for 
their inferiority tc a people proud of their inde- 
pendence, and living in something of the old 
feudal fashion, without trade, or the depressing 
sentiment of foreign control. The Japanese 
seem to be composed of seven or eight classes. 
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The first class is that of the great princes of the 
empire; the second of the hereditary nobility ; 
the third of the priests; the fourth, the army, 
furnished feudally by the nobility; the fifth 
would seem to be professional men and public 
officers; the sixth, the merchants, somewhat de- 
spised by the aristoeracy, but a wealthy and re- 
spectable body nevertheless, though in order to 
be privileged to wear a sword, the merchants are 
obliged to enroll themselves among the retainers 
of some nobleman; the seventh are the small 
shop-keepers, artists, and mechanics; the eighth 
are the peasantry, some of which are farmers, 
but the most of them cultivate the soil as serfs. 
There is a lowest elass which ineludes the eur- 
riers and others connected with the polluting 
business of dead animals. These are kept at a 
distanee in society, as were the lepers of the 
Middle Ages. Such is the structure of Japanese 
seciety, and the population thus included has 
been variously estimated as twenty-five millions 
and forty millions. The last is, probably, near- 
est to the truth. The government is an aristo- 
eratic despotism, under two sovereigns, one a 
spiritual, and the other a secular governor—a 
binary system of nationality. Of the two sove- 
reigns, the Dairi-Sama, or Lord of the Dairi, is 
considered the higher, as he is the elder. He is 
also styled the Mikado. The other, the Ziogoon, 
ealled also the Kobo-Sama, is the active and real 
governor of the country, the former never troub- 
ling himself with state affairs. The Ziogoon has 
his chief council of the nobility, and all the 
officers of government belong to the aristocracy. 
At the head of the Council is a grand function- 
ary something like a Lord Chancellor, or a Sheik- 
ul Islam, who superintends the whole business 
of the state. The Council has a power of check- 
ing the Ziogoon. It originates measures, to 
which he generally consents. But should he re- 
fuse to do so, then the question comes to a serious 
issue; he or they must go down. A committee 
of three great princes is formed, and they pro- 
nounce on the matter in hand. If the Ziogoon 
is wrong, he must abdicate; if the members of 
the Council are found in the wrong, the chief 
men must whip out their knives and die by the 
hara-kari. Both the Ziogoon and his advisers 
are generally very cautious about entering into 
any extreme discussions. 

The vassal-princes govern their principalities, 
lordships, imperial towns, ete.; and their de- 
pendents and retainers compose the army of the 
state, (said to amount to eighty thousand in- 
fantry, and twenty thousand cavalry,) command- 





ed by the members of the nobility. The govern- 
ment of Japan is administered on the spy-system, | 
like that of France and Russia. Every prince | 


maintains a secretary sent down by the Grand 
Couneil. The secretary goes, for a year, to 
watch and control the prince, and leaves his 
family at Jeddo, as hostages for his good beha- 
vier. The princes themselves are obliged to re- 
side every alternate year at the Ziogoon’s court. 
Fhe governors of imperial provinces and eities 
must leave their families as hostages at the capi- 
tal. Distrust and espionage run strangely through 
the entire society of Japan. Every household is 
anwerable for the offenses committed init; cities 
are diyided imto districts, each responsible for 
what oceurs in it. In this way every man keeps 
a sharp eye on his neighbors, and in return has 
their sharp eyes on him. The Grand Council 
employs spies to watch the Ziogoon, and he em- 
ploys spies to watch them. The pontiff-severeign 
sends spies after the secular sovereign, and the 
latter as shrewdly returns the compliment. The 
Japanese laws are simple and severe. They are 
issued in the name of the emperor, and are so 
short and plain that every one understands them. 
They are printed and hung up in the public places, 
and as almost all the people can read, there is 
no need of any lawyers. Every man tells his own 
story, and can plead his own cause before the 
magistrate. The judges warn the people against 
going to law; when trifling complaints come be- 
fore them they order those engaged to go and 
settle their differences by agreement, and they 
always punish those who show a litigious 
disposition. Sentence is carried into effect in- 
stantly. All writers praise the sincerity and 
directness of the administration of justice: in 
Japan. In the matter of crime the Japanese 
show no philanthropy. - For homicide or other 
capital crimes, they put the criminal to death, 
whatever may be his rank. On some occasions 
the judges are disposed to clemency—in the ease 
of a man of high rank; and then they let him 
do his own business with the hara-kari. Suicide 
is honorable, and a sort of social duty in Japan. 
Other criminals are put in eages irrespective of 
their rank; and that punishment is worse than 
the other. Writers say that the Japanese seem 
to take a pleasure in witnessing a capital punish- 
ment, and that sometimes young noblemen, de- 
sirous of fleshing their maiden swords, or testing 
their temper, will come about the executioner, 
and offer him their blades, with something of 
that pensive interest which, in other uncivilized 
countries, sends the people running in crowds to 
see the throttling of a man witharope. Men, 
after all, are pretty much alike every where; 
and with all their peculiarities, the Japanese are 
allowed to be a very fine people. Indeed the 
condition of their women proves this. In their 
households there is none of that seclusion of the 
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sex which is peculiar to the Eastern countries, 
and always distinctive of a barbarian state of so- 
ciety. The Japanese ladies go about their houses 
and manage their little tea-parties nearly as 
freely and gracefully as those of the Western 
countries. The men do not think it necessary they 
should muffle up their faces, or that their minds 
should be uncultivated, and consequently their 
womankind are generally well read, and paint on 
paper and laquered-work with a great deal of 
taste. They make artificial flowers, fans, purses, 
and so forth, to ornament their houses, or give 
ag presents. They love junketings, country ex- 
cursions, and pic-nics, and go to the day repre- 
sentations of the theatre, for the purpose of 
amusing themselves and showing the variety of 
their dresses, which they change two or three 
times during the play, their servants accompany- 
ing them to assist their toilets. The Japanese 
are a sociable people, and great lovers of merri- 
ment—music, dancing, the theatre, jugglers, 
conjurers, wrestlers, religious processions, and so 
forth. Their houses are generally built of tim- 
ber, cedar being used in the better order of 
dwellings. The villas of the wealthy, with their 
gay verandas, and the trees and shrubs sur- 
rounding them, present a beautiful appearance. 
All houses, except those of the very. lowest classes, 
are kept in the neatest order, and a bath-room 
always forms part of a Japanese dwelling. The 
residences of the nobility are castles. They are 
built of stone, on rising ground, within inclo- 
sures, and have fortified gates, with moats run- 
ning round the whole. The towns are populous 
and regularly constructed, but without forti- 
fications. : 

In Japan every one is taught to read and 
write. There is a university at the city of 
Miako, in Niphon, where the Mikado has his 
residence, and another in the capital Jeddo. 
In these places, especially at the former, the 
higher branches of knowledge are taught—such 
as divinity, poetry, history, mathematics, and 
astronomy. In the common schools all over the 
country the boys are instructed to read and 
write, and they also spend a great deal of time 
in learning the duties of the various ranks of so- 
ciety, and the outward observances due to one 
another as they go through life. Japan is a land 
of castes and ceremonies. The people are early 
filled with a sense of subordination, which seems 
the cement of that remarkable despotism. Among 
the lessons learned in school, is that which in- 
culcates the hara-kari; the boy is prepared for 
the necessity of ripping himself up, in the regu- 
lated way, should the displeasure of the authori- 
ties overtake him in after life. It is is to be 
understood that this suicide saves a family from 





disgrace, and its property from confiscation. 
Religion in Japan comprises three principal de- 
nominations, and a variety of subordinate per- 
suasions. That which may be called the religion 
of the state, at the head of which is the venera- 
ble Mikado, is the Sintoo—the oldest on that 
soil. The Japanese cosmogony is as wild and 
extravagant as any other pagan cosmogony. 
The mystery of the great first cause, and of cre- 
ation, is slurred over with a succession of di- 
vinities. Japan (or the earth—’tis all one) 
has several hundred kami, or terrestrial gods, 
and the chief is the Sun-Goddess. One of the 
Kami married a mortal wife, and from them 
came the divine suscession of the Mikados. The 
worship of the Sun-Goddess and the Kami, is 
the Sintoo religion, and it inculcates a future 
state of rewards'and punishments. Its great 
duties are purity of body and mind, observance 
of feast days, pilgrimage, and adoration of the 
household Kami. The priests of the temples 
are called Kami-noosi, and live in houses in the 
inclosures of the temples which are scattered 
numerously over the country. The chief shrine 
of the Sun-Goddess is at Isye—-the centre of the 
general pilgrimage of Japan; and here the 
priests sell indulgences and purifications, which 
are also distributed all over the empire, for the 
convenience of those who cannot come. These 
pilgrimages resemble those of Italy, and are 
made by all classes of the empire, from the no- 
bility and princes down to the poorest serfs and 
strollers. A sort of mendicant nuns called 
bikunis, accompany the march of the devotees, 
and earn money on the road by singing, and 
otherwise entertaining the wayfarers. They are 
daughters of the Jummabos or mountain priests, 
and their conduct is altogether a very bare-faced 
and equivocal piece of business—for young ladies 
of such piety. They are licensed to go a-begging 
in this way, and must bring a portion of their 
winnings as tribute to the temple of the Sun- 
Goddess, who never asks them how they get the 
cash. In this connection it may be mentioned as 
a fact rather discreditable to the morals of the 
Japanese, that a class of degraded females is 
tolerated, and that, after a time, if they desire 
any honest course of life, it is freely open to 
them. They become respectable hand-maidens 
and respectable wives. 

The second of the Japanese religions is Buddh- 
ism, familiar of course to everybody, but rightly 
comprehended by nobody. It has its high and 
low doctrines, to suit the high and low classes of 
men ; and, as is natural, such an accommodating 
religion has a great many more priests and tem- 
ples in Japan than that of the Sun-Goddess. 
There is another doctrine called Suto, or the way 
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of the philosophers. It is a free and easy sort 
of creed, particularly suitable to those who do 
not like the trouble of public worship and the 
long, dusty pilgrimages to the shrines) They 
believe with Voltaire, Shelley, and all the rest of 
them; speak loftily of politeness and virtue, and 
recognize a sort of universal spirit—the soul of 
Nature and the Hntium Ens, which it is a great 
deal easier to talk about than to understand. It 
is generally stated by those best acquainted with 
the Japanese that, while the mass of the people 
follow the Sun-Goddess and Buddha, the higher 





and more intelligent orders of society adopt the 
somewhat latitudinarian divinity of the Suto. | 
There are, as we have said, many other sects in | 
Japan, But the good-natured old Mikado, living | 
at. the erudite and sacred city of Miako, tole- | 
rates them all, as long as they treat himself and | 
his Kami with politeness and respect. All of 
them have his charitable wishes, and he even al- | 
lows that the atheistical gentlemen of the Suto | 
may have almost as fair a chance of the beuti- | 
tudes as the orthodox themselves—his own | 
Sintoos. All the religions, in fact, fraternize, 
and respect one another—nay, borrow somewhat 
from one another, on occasion—that is, all the 
pagans. You never catch the Christians acting 
in that manner. The Mikado lives in a saintly 
seclusion at the academic city of Miako, where 
he is regarded with the ceremonial reverence due 
to his divine descent. He is treated as a god, 
like the Grand Lama, and in that character is 
never allowed to do any thing for himself, or be 
visible to unholy eyes. One part of his charac- 
ter is to hold himself for hours stirless upon his 
throne, and if we could bring ourselves to speak 
irreverently of what obtains the sincere respect 
of so many millions of our fellow-creatures, we 
should say the Mikado, worshiped and carried 
about, and taken care of, appears altogether 
more like an old doll than a divinity. Then the 
poor gentleman has got twelve wives to manage; 
for it would be a dark day for Japan that saw 
the god-like lineage atanend. It often happens 
—and we do not wonder at it—that the Mikado 
gets tired of his divinity, and wishes to taste 
some of the relaxation and comfort of mere hu- 
manity, and he, therefore, resigns his solemn 
position to his son. He then can go about on 
his own legs, and use his hands to help himself, 
or to help the thing he was so lately! The 
Mikado has no secular power, and, as regards 
all the realities of empire, is merely the shadow 
of the Ziogoon. 

The Japanese language is a Mongolian and 
Chinese mixture, said by some of the old Jesuits 
to be a contrivance of the devil himself, to pre- 
vent Christian missionaries from learning it. 





The alphabet is said to contain forty-eight let- 
ters, and the people write in perpendicular lines, 
from the top of the page to the bottom. The use 
of paper was known in Japanin the seventh cen- 
tury, and engraving or printing from wooden 
blocks was practiced there two centuries and a 
half before it was introduced into Europe. The 
Japanese men and women are very fond of read- 
ing, and those who have been among them say 
they have works of history, geography, natural 
history, philosophy, voyages and travels, poems, 
plays, romances, and so forth. For several hun- 
dred years the European travelers and missiona- 
ries in their country have spoken of the admirable 
system of public education. The educational 
system of Japan is, in fact, as democratic and 
dignified as our own, and far beyond that of 
those Christian powers that despise the imperial 
islanders and try to convert them. The Japan- 
ese markets and schools are well supplied with 
books. Most of the latter are illustrated by 
wood-cuts, and have the print and engravings 
only on one side of the paper. The poetry of 
Japan reads mellifluously, and seems to have a 
pretty simplicity, free, however, from any vigor 
or loftiness of passion—just as the French and 
Italian newspapers of to-day are free from any 
vigor or loftiness of political sentiment. The 
Japanese love dramatic entertainments, the sub- 
jects of which glance from heaven to earth, and 
from earth to heaven, and set every thing like 
the ‘unities” at defiance. Their plays have 
reference, mostly, to their cosmogony, their tra- 
ditions and their history. The drama and its 
followers in Japan are like what they were, lat- 
terly, (for we presume they have somewhat 
mended, ) among our civilized nations, rather im- 
moral, and depreciated in consequence. Boys 
play the parts of women. The drama is begun 
at noon, and continues till night. Sometimes 
two or three dramas are put on the stage to- 
gether, and the scenes of each represented, alter- 
nately, in regular order, till they are all played 
out—a wonderful sort of intellectual salmagundi 
for the million. The actors change their dresses 
on the stage, and the ladies change theirs in the 
boxes. But all the world’s a stage and all the 
men and women merely players. 

The Japanese, have pretty clever doctors; and 
are proficients in astronomy. They have trans- 
lated several treatises on that science from the 
Dutch, and have learned the use of European 
astronomical instruments. They make good 
telescopes, barometers, thermometers, etc. At 
Jeddo and at Miako, good almanacs with calcu- 
lations of eclipses are published. The Japanese 
music is pretty. Every young lady plays on her 
samsie, and when they touch this light guitar at _ 
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evening parties, the gentlemen blowing clouds, 
wink and listen, (like ‘the silent stars’ of Tom 
Moore,) and take their saki, at intervals, with 
the most elegant sense of enjoyment. The art 
of painting in Japan is so so. The artists paint 
birds, fruits and flowers with great neatness; but 
they fail at the human form, and cannot com- 
pass a likeness, They work skillfully in copper 
and iron, and their cotton and silk manufactures 
equal those of any other Eastern country. They 
lacquer wood in a famous way, as every body 
knows; make glass, paper and watches, and 
grind and temper steel admirably. They are 
good carvers and die-sinkers, and know how to 
cast metal statues for the temples of the country. 
Their copper coinage is good. They have a 
great number of breweries and distilleries, and 
their manufactories of straw hats and straw 
shoes, used by almost all classes, are very gene- 
ral. Japan has, properly speaking, no marine. 
The government discourages any intercourse or 
trade which would carry the people to the coasts 
of other countries; and the vessels that swarm 
round the coasts are mere junks, some of them 
150 tons burden, clumsily rigged and left open 
at the stern in a manner that makes a distant 
cruise a matter of desperation. 

The houses of the Japanese are clean, orna- 
mented, and not encumbered with furniture. The 
people are sociable, and greatly enjoy their tea- 
parties and dinner-parties. At these last every 
guest is expected to bring an attendant or two 
to take home with him the scraps and remnants 
of the banquets. On other occasions it is ex- 
pected that if a stranger cannot eat all the sweet- 
meats offered to him, he will fold them up in 
paper and put them in his pocket to carry home. 
A Japanese dinner is of seven or eight courses, 
game, fish, vegetables, confectionary. Rice is 
the great accompaniment of meals, as bread is 
with us. The guests eat out of lacquered bowls 
with chop-sticks, the master of the house going 
courteously about and drinking little cups of 
saki with the feasters. Every man must enter- 
tain according to his rank ;: that is a sumptuary 
law of that ceremonial empire. The Japanese 
observe their religious festivals with great pomp 
and circumstance. It is a part of their religion 
to be cheerful and enjoy themselves. They have 
a great yearly festival called Bong, or the Feast 
of Lanterns, held in honor of the spirits of the 
dead, who are supposed to be gratified by the 
lights that are hung round all the graves, and 
the festivities carried on in memory of them. 
The other great festivals are called Matsuri, in 
honor of some particular god—each locality hav- 
ing its own. They are affairs of processions, 
banners, blazons, street plays, music, illumina- 
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tion, eating, drinking, and all sorts of jollifica- 
tion. Other curious feasts are of a similar cha- 
racter. The Japanese grandees go in carriages, 
made in the old Dutch fashion, and drawn by 
oxen. They also ride on horseback, but more 
generally go about in sedan-chairs. The law of 
primogeniture obtains in Japan; and the law of 
the land confines every man to one wife, though 
he may have as many concubines as he pleases. 
Children are carefully brought up and educated, 
and the connection between them and their pa- 
rents is one of -affection and respect. It is re- 
markable that fathers are in the habit of resign- 
ing their property to their eldest sons, and re- 
maining ever after dependent on them. This 
can be traced to the spirit of that government. 
Every subject of Japan is under a number of 
responsibilities, which keep him in perpetual re- 
straint and anxiety. He must answer for the 
morality of his district, and live otherwise so 
much under the control of espionage and the 
sumptuary discipline of society, that he is glad 
to take refuge in a state of insignificance. The 
Japanese is as happy to surrender his harassing 
citizenship as the poor Mikado is to throw off his 
harassing godhead. A subtle web-work of des- 
potism envelops the mind and energies of that 
great nation; but we think it would not bea 
difficult thing to abolish it. The Japanese are a 
proud and intelligent people, and we learn from 
those who have written about them, that they 
love independent discussion, and have an en- 
lightened disposition to listen to foreigners and 
imitate them. Their character is not to be en- 
tirely confounded with the character of their 
government—which is a vast and elaborate arti- 
fice; something like those of France, Russia, 
Italy, and so forth. 

We now turn to the history of the Japanese 
nation. The Chinese say it was first peopled 
from the flowery Central Kingdom.’ The Empe- 
ror of China sent about 3000 young people of 
both sexes into Niphon, to look for the plant of 
Perpetuity. They went away, but they never 
came back with their prize; from which it was 
concluded they did not find it. But we strongly 
suspect the boys and girls did find a plant some- 
thing very like it. At all events, Niphon grew 
very populous from that time. The Japanese 
say that at a date answering to our 600 B. c., 
the first mortal ruler, Zinmu-ten-woo, built the 
Dairi and reigned over Japan—a fact not to be 
lightly contradicted. For several centuries, the 
pontiff-emperors were the despotic rulers of the 
country, supporting their state by the holiness 
of the sacerdotal character, and entrusting the 
command of the military to their sons and other 
relatives. In process of time, the onerous and 
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solitary duties of the Mikado became so irksome 
that the emperors adopted a custom of abdicating 
in favor of their sons even while the latter were 
yet children. The ex-monarch, relieved from the 
dreary etiquette of his semi-divinity, had leisure 
to enjoy his life, and look after his successor in 
quality of regent. From this a civil war rose in 
process of time. A prince of the country, whose 
daughter was mother of the boy-mikado, made 
himself regent against the father’s claim. Then 
rose Yoritomo, the champion of hereditary right, 
and one of the most heroic names in Japanese 
history. He fought battles and restored the 
proper order of things. But the real power of 
the Mikados continued to be wielded by the re- 
storer of the monarchy, who became Ziogoon, or 
generalissimo of Japan, and then made the office 
hereditary in his family. Then followed a series 
of infant Mikados, supported by a race of cap- 
tains resembling the old French Mayors of the 
Palace, in the days of the Do-nothing kings. 
Then the vicious principle of the Dairi began to 
sway the succession of the generalissimos. , There 
were also infant Ziogoons, baby commanders-in- 
chief. It is recorded that Yaritomo’s widow, 
who had become a Buddhist nun, was created 
Ziogoon; and she made a very respectable head 
of the army, too, though there was no ‘amount of 
fighting during her time. Things went on in this 
way—the Mikado ruling nominally and the mili- 
tary deputy virtually—till the close of the six- 
teenth century, when the soldiers set the old 
sham aside, and the recognized empire of the 
Ziogoons rose with the Gongen dynasty. Since 
that time the Mikado has fallen back upon his 
sanctity, and now lives upon a regular allowance 
from the Ziogoon, who possesses all the revenues 
of the country, and holds his godship in great 
reverence. 

But before this transfer of imperial power, 
occurred the formidable invasions of the Mongols, 
largely recorded by the Japanese annalists. In 
the thirteenth century Kublai Khan, being pos- 
sessed of the greater part of China and the Co- 
rean territory, deputed envoys to demand the 
homage and tribute of the Wang of Niphon. He 
sent the Wang a right royal letter, in which he 
spoke of a certain charter he had received from 
Heaven to take possession of many countries. 
He assumed that the Niphons had not heard about 
him, seeing they had sent him no envoy; and 
he went on to make that significant statement 
which is printed at the head of this article. 
When the Mikado read this he was in an un- 
godlike state of perplexity; but the Ziogoon, 
more resolute, decided, like Nicholas Romanoff, 
that there was nd answer. Again and again did 
Kublai write strong letters; and at last, in 1274, 


he sent an armament from Corea to bring the 
Japanese to order. But this expedition was 
baffled, by the resistance of the people on the 
shores and the turbulence of the elements. Kub- 
lai sent more envoys, and these were at last put 
to death. In 1281, when he had completely con- 
quered China, he sent another fleet and army 
against Niphon. But this armada was as unfor- 
tunate as the other. It was overtaken off the 
islands by a tremendous hurricane, which dashed 
one half of the fleet on-the rocks and scattered 
the rest. The invaders who had taken refuge 
on the shore were assailed and destroyed, or car- 
ried into captivity. Three men alone of that 
grand armament, say the Japanese, went back 
to Kublai Khan. As long as the Mongolian dy- 
nasty of this monarch reigned in China, neither 
commerce nor intercourse existed between that 
empire and Japan. Subsequently, however, the 
people of both countries came to a friendly un- 
derstanding 

In 1548 commenced the modern history of 
Japan. During that year a ship, commanded by 
Antonio Moto and Francisco Zeimoto, was driven 
upon the coast in the province Nisimura. After 
the first surprise of the Japanese was over, they 
received and traded with the strangers in a cor- 
dial manner. After that a ship richly freighted 
sailed every two years from Goa to Japan; till 
at last the Jesuits came, and then began the 
violence and bloodshed which have so remark- 
ably stained the annals of Japan. With the first 
Jesuit visitors came the famous and canonized 
Francis Xavier. At that time there hardly ex- 
isted any distrust of the foreigners. The Portu- 
guese traded along the coasts, and were always 
welcome. The princes and nobles vied with 
each other in giving them a kind reception. The 
Japanese received and were taught the use of 
musketry and cannon in return for their own 
products. But the missionaries were at work. 
They first commended themselves by the hu- 
mility of their manners and the practice of those 
Social virtues and charities which pagans under- 
stand better than any religious dogmas. Along 
with this the Catholic ceremonial took the imagi- 
nation of the Japanese, who said it was like 
Buddhism, but more impressive. Converts came 
in from all quarters, but chiefly from the more 
intelligent castes; and at last many princes and 
nobles of Japan sent an embassy to Pope Gregory 
XIII. acknowledging his spiritual. supremacy. 
But matters soon changed. The Portuguese 
laymen refused to observe the social ceremonies 
of the country, and the priests began to speak 
against the prevalent idolatries. At last the 
clamor came to the ears of the Mikado, who had 





very cheerfully tolerated one religion more, and 
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thought that all the creeds would continue to 
live in peace and harmony, as ever before. He 
was surprised at the quarrelsomeness of those 
strangers, and indeed horrified when he found 
that his own pretensions were treated with little 
more reverence than those of the Buddhists or 
Atheists, and that there was another old Mikado 
at the other end of the world who was put up in 
opposition to himself! In 1586 a proclamation 
was issued, ordering the suppression of the re- 
bellious form of worship, and forbidding the 
Jesuits to preach, under penalty of death. But 
the Christians were as courageous as in the old 
Roman days, and refused to obey that pagan 
command. A terrible persecution followed, in 
which all the other religions joined heartily 
against the Catholic, and about 20,000 persons 
perished. In 1590 all the Christian churches 
were shut up. Still the forbidden worship was 
practiced, and converts were made. In 1597 a 
new persecution broke out, and 26 of the unsub- 
mitting priests—Jesuits and Franciscans—were 
crucified. 

Meantime a political tumult was adding to the 
agitations of the country. About 1550, two 
brothers of the line of Yoritomo fought for the 
Ziogoonship, and like Eteocles and Polynices, 
perished together in the struggle. Then followed 
a wilder strife. Nobunaga, a prince-champion, 
seized the throne, assisted by the plebeian soldier 
Hide-Yosi. But another competitor pushed 
Nobunaga down and took his place In the con- 
fusion which followed Hide-Yosi, always armed 
and ready, grasped the disputed truncheon, and 
held it so firmly and prudently that the bewil- 
dered Mikado, who was prepared to recognize 
any Ziogoon strong enough to hold his own, gave 
Hide the blessing which he came to seek, and 
the new Ziogoon assumed the style of Tayko- 
Sama. Tayko was the first who took decisive 
steps to liberate the secular from the control of 
the pontift-emperor. He died in 1598. Before 
his only son, Hide Yori, could succeed, a civil 
war broke out, and one of the princes, named 
Iyeyas, fought for the Ziogoonship against the 
supporters of the child. He succeeded, and, in 
1606, Hide Yori perished. Tyeyas now reduced 
the Mikado to the condition of a priest, and, 
dividing the great principalities, succeeded in 
breaking the dangerous feudal power of the 
higher nobility. He afterward turned his bitter- 
est persecution against the Christians, who had 
fought vigorously on the side of Hide-Yori. He 
ordered the Christian faith to be abjured, and 
the Portuguese missionaries and traders to quit 
the kingdom and come no more. The priests 
continued to preach, and refused to go, where- 
upon the storm burst upon them which up to this 





time has decided the fate of Christianity in 
Japan. The Dutch had now (1600) come to that 
country, and they joined in the turbulent argu- 
ment, with a desire to supplant their precursors. 
They proclaimed aloud—the conscientious Pro- 
testants that they were !—that their religion was 
not that of the Portuguese, and throve wonder- 
fully on the mental reservation. They intrigued 
against the Portuguese, discovered some con- 
spiracy, and got their first foot-hold at Firanda. 
In 1687 an edict was issued sweeping the Chris- 
tian religion and the priests out of Japan. The 
Jesuits had made a bloody blunder. They went 
plucking at their fruit before it was ripe. Their 
extirpation and that of their disciples was a ter- 
rible and protracted effort of authority. In 1641 
about 70,000 of those whom they had converted 
retired, bearing arms against the government, to 
a stronghold on the promontory of Simabarra, 
in the island of Kiusiu. Here they defended 
themselves for some time, till at last the Ziogoon 
ordered the Dutch to bring up their armed ship 
to assist the operations of his troops. The ves- 
sel’s broadside soon shattered the defenses, and 
then the Japanese rushed in and hewed down in 
a pitiless manner that helpless Christian rem- 
nant—men, women and children. The massacre 
at the same time going on in Ireland was nothing 
to it. The Dutch had done the Ziogoon good 
service; and from that day to this they have 
monopolized the European trade of Japan. They 
were ordered to leave Firanda and go to Naga- 
saki, on the island of Kiusiu, where their exclu- 
sive wharf and factory still remain, at Desima. 

In the reign of Charles II., the English tried 
to establish a trade with Japan; but the Dutch 
whispered that the king’s wife was a Portuguese, 
and John Bull was obliged to sheer off. In pro- 
cess of time, however, the bitterness against 
foreigners subsided, and ships in distress were 
well treated—as indeed they always were before 
the religious troubles. In 1796, the English 
Captain Broughton was received kindly by the 
Japanese. In 1797, the commercial enterprise 
of our infant nation tried its ‘‘ Open Sesame” at 
the gates of Japan. At that time Holland was 
was a mere appanage of the French Republic, 
and the people of Batavia fearing their ship 
would be seized by the English cruisers, sent 
their goods in the Eliza, of New York, Captain 
Stewart. The Japanese were astonished to hear 
the men of the strange ship talk English, though 
they were told the arrangement was made to es- 
cape the English. The Dutch resident was 
obliged to sit down in the midst of a circle and 
set forth the history of the American Revolu- 
tion, in order to throw light upon a matter that 
seemed, at first, so contradictory and deceptive. 
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The Governor of Nagasaki had a clear head, and 
every thing was understood. Captain Stewart’s 
ship was wrecked on her return, but brought 
back to Nagasaki and repaired. He came from 
Batavia the year after, with a freight in a strange 
vessel; whereupon the Dutch resident haying 
sold the goods and deducted the expense of re- 
pairing the Eliza, sent Stewart off in ballast and 
—dudgeon. In 1803 the latter appeared again 
at Nagasaki, with an American cargo; but they 
would not trade with him. Captain Stewart did 
not go there any more; the Dutch were too hard 
for him. 

In the reign of Catharine II. the Russians tried 
to open a trade with Japan. In 1792, Captain 
Laxman landed at Matsmai, in Jesso, with some 
shipwrecked Japanese that had been rescued on 
the coastof Siberia. But he was hardly thanked 
and his trading overtures refused. In 1804, Count 
Resanoff, in a ship-of-war, came to Nagasaki, to 
ask a treaty of friendship and trade. On the ap- 
pearance of the vessel, the Japanese junks went out 
as usual to demand that the armament of the ship 
should be surrendered till it should be ready to 
' depart. The Russian refused to give up his arms, 
but let the officers carry the ammunition on 
shore. The ship was then brought up close to the 
islet of Desima, while the Russian message went 
forward to Jeddo. The authorities of Nagasaki 
were in a terrible perplexity concerning the way 
in which the strangers should be treated. At 
last a reply came from the government, and the 
Russians were brought from their wooden tene- 
ment near the strand, and carried to the go- 
vernor’s house to hear it. All doors and win- 
dows were shut as they passed along the streets, 
and the place looked like a city of the dead. 
The answer was, a refusal. The Russian pre- 
sents were refused. But it was ordered that the 
strangers should accept those of the Ziogoon— 
otherwise, the hara-kari for my Lord Governor of 
Nagasaki! Resanoff humanely accepted the 
gifts, and the payment of all the embassy’s ex- 
penses while in Japan, and went home. In 1806, 
two Russian officers, Davidoff and Chuostoff, 
landed from their ships at Saghalien, one of the 
Kurile Islands, and burnt and plundered the vil- 
lages, leaving behind them intimations that this 
was done to teach the Japanese a proper respect 
for Russia. In 1810, Captain Golownin went in 
a war-frigate to explore the Kurile Islands, and 
the Japanese waters. In the course of his 
cruise he landed at Kunachir, one of those islands, 
where, having quarreled with the governor of the 
place, the latter, with much subtlety, made him 
and all his crew prisoners. They were dragged, 
bound with ropes, into a prison at Matsmai, 
where they were kept for two years, till the Rus- 





sian government had explicitly disavowed the 
doings of Davidoff! The tameness or indiffer- 
ence of the Czar Alexander in this business is 
very surprising. A Russian officer is treated 
like a dog for two years, and nothing angry said 
about it. Your despotisms have power and 
spirit in the centre ; but the free or the freer go- 
vernments feel down to the remote, individual 
extremities of their nationality. On the depart- 
ture of Golownin he was furnished with a docu- 
ment which warned the Russians against any 
more attempts to open a trading intercourse with 
Japan. 

Soon after Stewart’s baffled attempt, an Eng- 
lish vessel came from Calcutta, desiring to open 
a trade between India and Japan. To conciliate 
the Japanese, the captain took the cross out of 
the British flag! But he was turned away. Then 
came Captain Pellew, afterward Lord Exmouth 
—leader of that bellum piraticum which extin- 
guished the Algerines. Pellew hoisted the Dutch 
flag, but when the boat bringing the officers of 
the Dutch factory came along side, they were ta- 
ken on board by force. The Japanese boats 
rowed back, aghast, to tell the news. The go- 
vernor was in a great passion, and in a greater 
when he saw the Pheton bearing up the bay 
without a pilot. He applied to the nearest mili- 
tary posts for troops to send in junks against the 
intruders; but where one thousand men were 
bound to be on duty, he could find only sixty. 
While the Japanese in an angry flurry were ma- 
king preparations to take or burn the ship, one 
of the Dutchmen was sent on shore for provisions 
and water. In order to delay Pellew these things 
were furnished; whereupon he let the Dutchmen 
go ashore, and went off. The poor governor 
committed hara-kari; and the commanders of 
the deficient stations did the same. It was a 
deplorable visit, and the name of Englishman 
became hateful to the poor Japanese. In 1818 
the English came again in contact with the 
Japanese. Java and its dependencies were now 
in the possession of England, and Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the new governor, considering the traffic 
from Batavia to Nagasaki included in the treaty 
of transfer, sent two ships, the annual traders, 
to that place with an agent, Heer Cassa, to re- 
place Doeff, the Dutch agent or opper-hoofd. But 
Doeff did not want to quit his agency, and for 
that purpose he told the English that if the 
Japanese thought they (the English) were any 
but Americans in the Dutch service, they would 
not trade with them; and at the same time offer- 
ed so to manage, that the authorities should be- 
lieve them to be Americans so employed. Raffles, 
seeing the shadow of coming change in Europe, 
and the restoration of Java, assented, (was obliged 
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to assent,) and for a year or two the Batavian 
John Bull traded in a Dutch mask with jealous 
Japan, by the interested connivance of Doeff. In 
1818, Captain Gordon, of the English navy en- 
tered the bay of Jeddo, where his brig, the 
Brothers, was boarded by the Japanese authori- 
ties, and his request, desiring permission to 
trade, refused. The little ship was then politely 
towed out of the bay. In 1831, a Japanese 
junk, with a few men in it, was blown across the 
Pacific, to the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Five years afterward they found themselves at 
Macao, whence some English and Americans 
sent them to Japan in the American merchant- 
ship, Morrison, which carried no armament. 
But the Japanese did not want to take back their 
countrymen, seeing that an imperial edict of 1637 
forbid the return of such absentees to Japan. 
The vessel was fired upon in the bay of Jeddo, 
whence she was forced to run down to Kagosima, 
in Kiusiu. Here Mr. C. W. King, of New York, 
tried to renew negotiations; but, after a few 
days, striped canvas was seen stretched along 
the shore in several places, indicating that bat- 
teries of cannon were being arranged behind 
them, to annoy the stranger; the canvas screens 
being so placed for the purpose of protecting 
the persons of the gunners. As the anchor of 
the Morrison was weighed, one of the batteries 
was opened on the ship which was then obliged 
to go back to Macao, the poor, terrified Japanese 
being still on board. They were afraid to ven- 
ture on any part of their own shores. 

In 1845, Sir Edward Belcher, in the Samarang, 
went to Nagasaki. The port officers went on 
board, requesting that the vessel should not enter 
the harbor. They told Belcher: they had heard 
of the movements of the Samarang among the 
islands of the Archipelago. He requested per- 
mission to land on one of the Japanese islets to 
make an astronomical observation. The authori- 
ties were greatly embarrassed, but at last con- 
sented that their visitors should land in the 
night, to determine some point by the stars. 
During this visit, as well as on almost all occa- 
sions, the Japanese showed themselves very cu- 
rious and very courteous, and dreading nothing, 
apparently, but the regulations and the severity 
of their government. They took great pleasure 
in asking questions and receiving. information, 
and when they could, without being seen by one 
another, did a great many forbidden things. 
The poor devils in authority, on such occasions 
are in a tremor, lest something be done or ne- 
glected which shall bring them to the hara-kari; 
and a Japanese interpreter once expressed this 
‘fact in a very impressive manner when, on being 
asked by Mr. King, of the Morrison, how the 





mandarins were to be distinguished, said: ‘‘ When 
you see 2 man come on board who trembles a 
good deal, be sure he isa mandarin!” All the 
time the Samarang remained, a number of bat- 
teries with their striped cotton screens were 
visible on shore. When they were asked why 
they had fired on the Morrison, the Japanese 
said no absentees were allowed to come back, 
and added that they had sent a junk full of them 
back to the Emperor of China, though he was 
their ally. Every thing required by the Sama- 
rang was brought on board—the Japanese refu- 
sing to listen to the offer of payment. Belcher, 
seeing permission to land was refused, went 
away quietly. 

In July, 1846, the American Commodore Bid- 
dle, in the Columbus war-ship, arrived in the 
bay of Jeddo, accompanied by the sloop-of-war 
Vincennes, and tried to make a treaty with the 
Ziogoon. The vessels were surrounded by seve- 
ral hundred guard-boats, and ‘the cordon ap- 
peared very formidable; but the Japanese did 
not seem disposed to proceed to unpleasant ex- 
tremities with visitors so warlike. Some of them 
went on board the Vincennes, and stuck a curious 
little wand on the deck near the bow, and an- 
other near the stern. The Americans, not liking 
the look of such gramarye, bid them take away 
their conjuring sticks, and they took them away. 
A triple line of junks was then drawn between 
the two American ships, but when the seamen 
proceeded in boats to cut the connecting rope, 
the Japanese let it be so—they said nothing 
against it. The port authorities were civil and 
sociable, and even disposed to be jolly. But 
if the intrusive ships had been unarmed, like 
the Morrison, it is very probable they would 
have got her treatment, and had the petticoat- 
carronades (as the sailors call the screened bat- 
teries) blazing away at them. Ten days did the 
two vessels remain, no one on board being per- 
mitted to approach the shore, till at last came 
the emperor’s answer to their humble request— , 
‘The trade of Holland is enough for Japan!” 
Then all the junks got about and ahead of the 
Columbus and Vincennes, and drew them away 
out to sea. In the same year, 1845, the French 
came to try their luck at the business of opening 
the ports of Japan. Admiral Cecille, in the Cleo- 
patre, made his overtures, and had just as little 
success as those who had gone before him on 
that errand. The latest English visit to that 
cloistered empire was in 1849. Capt. Matheson, 
in the Mariner war-sloop, anchored in May at 
Oragawu, about twenty or thirty miles from 
Jeddo. The captain, by means of an interpreter, 
invited the governor om board, who replied civilly 
that he regretted the law did not permit him, 
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and that he could not, under pain of death, allow 
the ship to proceed farther toward the shore, or 
any of the strangers to land. Off Cape Misaki, 
mandarins came to the Mariner, forbidding the 
captain to cruise about, and requesting him to 
depart. At night, the forts on the shore were 
lighted and manned, and about 400 armed junks, 
each carrying its lantern, kept watch round the 
ship—so that the people on board were obliged 
to keep a sharp look out. Capt. Matheson spent 
several days moving along the coast, sounding 
and surveying. On 8lst May, he took a survey 
of Semodi Bay, and landed at some fishing vil- 
lages there. But the Japanese authorities— 
mandarins as they are incorrectly called—im- 
plored him so earnestly to go on board and not 
peril their lives, that he complied. They sup- 
plied the vessel with every thing demanded and 
furnished junks to tow her out to sea. Captain 
Matheson say Oragawa is the key of Jeddo; 
those holding the former could deprive the capi- 
tal of its sea-supplies. In the same year, 1849, 
_ our U. 8. ship Preble was sent by Commodore 
Geisinger, from the coast of China, to Japan, for 
the purpose of demanding some wrecked Ameri- 
can seamen, belonging to the whaler Ladoga, 
who wereimprisoned. When the ship approached 
the Japanese coast, the port-officers came off to 
order the stranger not to come near the land, 
and to indicate the proper anchorage. But the 
captain refused to be dictated to, and declared 
he would anchor where he pleased. The result 
of this determined behavior was, that the people 
of the whaler were sent on board the Preble, 
which then took its departure ; the American re- 
fusing to accept any thing, seeing the Japanese 
would not receive payment. 

We now come to the last expeditions—Perry’s 
and Pontiatine’s. In June, 1853, the former 
bearing a letter from the President to the Em- 
peror, proceeded from the coast of China to 
Japan. On 2d July, the steam-frigates, Susque- 
hanna and Mississippi, and the sloops-of-war 
Plymouth and Saratoga, left Napa-Kaing, in Loo 
Choo, and on the 8th made Cape Idzu, near the 
south entrance of the Bay of Jeddo. Proceeding 
up the bay, they anchored a mile beyond the 
former stations of the Morrison and Columbus. 
A rocket was thrown up on shore, and several 
officers came to put on board the warning to de- 
part. But it would not be received, and the 
deputy-governor of Uraga, the only person al- 
lowed to go on board the commodore, was told 
that, if the boats surrounding the ships did not 
depart, they should be fired upon. This sent the 
junks off, and they returned no more. Next 
morning the governor of Uraga, Yezaimon, a 
nobleman of the third rank, came on board and 
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asked time to send a message to Jeddo. During 
the three days that elapsed before the return of 
the messenger, the Mississippi made a trip of 
ten miles up the Bay of Jeddo, finding deep 
soundings and commodious anchorage beyond the 
promontory of Uraga. While the ship and the 
cutters were sounding, the junks hovered at a 
distance; but no alarm was manifested. On the 
12th came an answer to say that the emperor 
had appointed an officer of the highest rank to 
go to Uraga and receive the letter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Japanese indi- 
cated the village of Gorihama, three miles south 
of Uraga, as the place of interview; and on the 
14th, Commodore Perry, who, till then, had kept 
himself in dignified seclusion, invisible to any of 
the Japanese officers, went on shore with an im- 
posing force of four hundred men, to meet the 
envoys of the emperor. Three wooden houses 
had been erected and carpeted, and about five 
thousand native troops, with guns, swords, pen- 
nons, and other blazonry, made a beautiful show, 
extended in file round the bay. All this time 
the Susquehanna and Mississippi were lying 
close to the shore, their broadsides turned to the 
place of meeting. The commodore was received 
by the Prince of Idzu, grand-councillor of the 
empire, accompanied by the Prince of Iwami. 
The President’s letter was formally delivered, 
and a receipt taken for it. The commodore and 
his officers maintained their dignity, and their 
bowings and salutations were all in the American 
style. This had a great effect on the Japanese, 
who are disposed to judge of every thing accord- 
ing to the rule of ceremony. Before parting, 
Commodore Perry stated he would return in 
spring for a reply. Afterward the governor and 
deputy-governor of Uraga, with their attendants, 
took a trip in the Susquehanna, and were highly 
interested in the performance of the steam-engine. 
On the 15th, the commodore proceeded twenty 
miles further up the bay than any other European 
vessel had ventured. The shores on each side 
were observed to be richly cultivated and wooded. 
The day before the departure of the squadron, 
the Governor of Uraga went on board, bearing 
presents. He was obliged to accept some in re- 
turn, otherwise his own would have been refused. 
He subsequently came to the ship, in high spirits, 
to say he was allowed to keep what he had ac- 
cepted, and he received some garden-seeds along 
with the rest. During this visit the Japanese 
showed themselves—as they have usually been 
described—courteous, intelligent, and desirous to 
learn and to know. On the 17th July, the Ame- 
rican squadron returned to Hong Kong. 

About a month subsequently, the squadron of 





of the Russian Admiral Pontiatine, consisting of 
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a frigate, a corvette, a screw-steamer, and a/| men on both sides, retiring to another room, de- 
transport ship, arrived at Nagasaki. The admiral | bated the business of the expedition for three 
brought a letter from the Chancellor of Russia | hours. The reply of the Ziogoon to the Ameri- 
to the Emperor of Japan ; and he and his officers | can overture was found to be very favorable, and 
were, on 21st September, received on shore in| the terms of an international treaty were pro- 


great pomp, by the Governor of Nagasaki. The 
letter was then forwarded to Jeddo. A little 
after, two government officers came from the 
capital, declaring that the Japanese government 
would, at the end of a year, open the ports of the 
empire to the commerce of foreigners; after 
centuries of seclusion this could not be done at 
once. It was stated that the emperor (the Mi- 
kado) was dead, and his successor had not been 
inaugurated. 
saki for nearly three months. 

In the middle of January, in the present year, 
Commodore Perry proceeded from Hong Kong 
on his way to Jeddo. On the 17th of the same 
month, he set out from Loo Choo, with the Mis- 
sissippi, the Powhattan, the Susquehanna, the 
Macedonian, the sloop Plymouth, and five tenders 
and store-ships. A month subsequently, the 
Russians, who seem to have all along been dog- 
ging the steps of the American expedition, pro- 
ceeded also from Loo Choo, for the coast of 
Japan. The results of these persevering efforts 
to break up that secular, self-imposed blockade 
of so great an empire, must be of the utmost 
importance to the trade of the Pacific, and to the 
interests of commerce and progress in both 
hemispheres. 

Since the foregoing was written, we have had 
an account of Commodore Perry’s second recep- 
tion in the bay of Jeddo, which he entered with 
his squadron on 12th February. Going in, he 
took up a position off Yokohama, about twenty 
miles nearer to the capital than the anchorage of 
last year. The Japanese were, as usual, friendly ; 
but, at the orders of their government, showed a 
desire to repress the confidence of their visitors. 
For nearly a fortnight they tried to persuade the 
commodore to go down to his old position at 
Uraga. But the latter was resolute, and his per- 
tinacity was too much for their logic. They 
consented, at last, that the interview should take 
place at Yokohama; and, accordingly, on 8th 
March, the American embassy landed, in great 
state, drums beating, colors fiying, and the ma- 
rines, under their flashing bayonets, stepping to 
the harmonies of Hail Columbia. Entering a 
large draped and decorated hall, the commodore 
and his suite met the Prince Councilor Hayashi, 
the Pyince of Isusima, the Prince of Mimasaki 
and Udono, a revenue dignitary. Americans and 
Japanese being seated, tea, saki and sweetmeats 
were served, and discussed, and then the chief 
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| the proper officials. 
The Russians remained at Naga- 





posed. It was not, however, completed when 
the Susquehanna, which has brought the 
account thus far, left the bay of Jeddo for 
Hong Kong. But enough has reached us to 
show that the object of the expedition has been 
attained. : 

Meantime, the gifts sent to the Emperor by 
the President had been landed and confided to 
A railway, a telegraph, a 
surf-boat, a life-boat, a printing-press, a stove, 
maps, books, plates, arms and other matters 
were offered for the Ziogoon; and, for the em- 
press, there were robes, dresses, jewelry, china 
ware, toilet-furniture, and so forth. The railway, 
three hundred yards long, was laid down in a 
circle, and the train ran round at a rate of 80 
miles an hour. After a prudent hesitation, the 
Japanese were eager to be allowed to ride on the 
first railroad. The telegraph was another source 
of pleasure and surprise to them, and they sur- 
prised the Americans, in turn, by asking how 
those air-churns of Mr. Ericcsson were coming on. 
One of the imperial interpreters was made the 
happiest man in Zipango with a complete Web- 
ster’s Dictionary! A marine, named Williams, 
died afier the arrival of the squadron, and the 
officials, being applied to, readily appropriated a 
spot for his burial-place. The people crowded 
to the funeral, and listened with curious interest 
to the service read on the occasion—all showing - 
themselves as tolerant in this religious matter as 
their forefathers did when the Christians first 
came among them. They also showed that their 
jealous policy was a good deal changed in respect 
of the visits of strangers to their towns; for the 
chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Bittinger, was allowed to 
go, twenty miles. off, to visit a couple of popu- 
lous cities, called Kanagawa and Kasacca, These . 
cities are composed of low houses, and have wide 
and well-formed streets. The chaplain went into 
some of the dwellings and found them very clean 
and neat, and also into the temples, which he 
found covered with gilding, and liberally fur- 
nished with idols. Another officer of the squad- 
ron managed to go so near Jeddo that he saw it. 
It is built crescent-wise along the rising shore, 
and, though perhaps as populous as Paris, has 
no architectural dignity in its appearance—the 
houses being mostly of one story, a custom grow- 
ing out of that volcanic ground, to which the 
people, taught by experience, will not entrust 
lofty or expensive buildings. During the nego- 
tiations the Japanese showed the most cheerfal 
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desire to be cordial. The Governor of Uraga, 
and nine others, dined with Captain Buchanan, 
on board the Susquehanna, and greatly enjoyed 
the American modes of festivity, using knives 
and forks with great dexterity and sinisterity, 
and discussing roast turkey and champagne like 
Anglo-Saxons. They also, by permission, put 
bits. of the fowl into their paper pocket- 
handkerchiefs to treat their wives and chil- 
dren at home; and when toasts came round, 
replied to them, and proposed them with 





much presence of mind and reciprocity of sen- 
timent. 

The result of this second visit has been most 
successful. Two or three Japanese ports will be 
opened to the trade of this country, and our 
vessels in want of coal will have permission to 
purchase it at one of the islands furnishing that 
mineral. In a little time the English, and all 
the rest of mankind, will obtain similar privileges, 
and Japan find herself floating off on the great 
gulf-stream of the world. 


WOOD WANDERINGS. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Come forth, 0, friend! these dreamy Autumn days, 
Steeped in soft hues of many colored glory— 
Wrapt in a still, and spiritual gleaming haze, 
In sooth this day seems made for some sweet story— 
Some tale of poesie we love so well, 
Or old romance, with its entrancing spell. 


Come, for all nature lieth hushed and holy, 
*Neath the meek beauty of autumnal skies— 
And soft-toned winds, in murmurs melancholy 
Send forth the soul of mystic melodies. 
Freshness, ahd dew, lie on the grassy sod, 
And the wide earth beams with the smile of God! 


Doth not this fair morn to the slumbrous earth 
Seem like the clear awakening of Heaven? 
Come—let us forth, where all bright things have birth, 
Where Beauty’s spirit to each scene is given: 
We will forget life’s never-ending cares, 
And Sabbath peace shall bless us unawares. 


See’st thou beyond yon range of swelling hills, 
Hlow the woods wave in glorifying splendor? 
Such spots of loveliness are there, as fills 
The soul with yearnings infinite and tender! 
And there through hours of silence, and of sound, 
The reverent spirit broods in thought profound. 


Come, then, dear friend! Nature's wide fane embraces 
Rich flower-decked altar, and green-foliaged aisle— 
And mossy seats are raised in bowery places 
Of God’s great Temple, where we'll rest awhile, 
And through the leafy windows of the trees 
We'll look, and list the harpings of the breeze. 


Here, where the green is ’sprent with gray and golden 
On the thick mosses of this broken bough— 
“*Neath the oak-shadows deeply dark, and olden, 
Will we two sit; and it is meet that thou 
And I sbould take from nature's perfect page 
Her simple lessons, taught in every age. 


‘Lo! now, soft sunbeams light this bowered spot, 
‘ Through the flushed foliage falls the actual glory 
Upon the velvet turf. 0, hast thou not 





Read of such haunts in old poetic story? 
The hush of dream-land rests on all around 
As ’twere a charméd spot our senses bound. 


I love the trees! See’st thou yon purple cedar, 
Lifting its crowned crest to the sky’s soft red? 
The grand oak, towering like a royal leader— 
And the proud fir, with its green pyramid? 
’*T ween the finger branches of the pine and larch 
The wild wood-ivy weaves a shining arch. 


There, the white poplar stands superb, and tall, 
Here shows the mountaia-ash its crimson clusters; 
Like ruby beadg, the dogwood berries fall— 
Yon maple wears a golden, yellow lustre. 
And falling leaves, like rainbow diadem 
Float on the pool, which seems a sapphire gem. 


All is so still! and yet the slumbrous quiet 
Hath naught of sleep in its profound repose; 
“ Millions of spiritual creatures,” sanctify it, 
While viewless beings of the air disclose 
The mystic harmonies that lie enshrined 
In the deep organ of the forest wind! 


Listen, O, friend! the soul of softest sound, 
The very heart of this old wood is filling— 
Strange, sweet-voiced echoes wake the arches round, 
And whispering boughs, with silent praise are thrilling, 
And nodding flower-leaves, flushed with Autumn’s die, 
Convey their pure monitions to the eye! 


Yea! eloquent is the still-life of nature.— 
Hark to the silvery bird-notes wandering by! 
See yonder gold and crimson-coated creature 
On purple wings— the darting dragon fly! 
Low insect-murmurs in the grass are rife, 
And the clear-singing stream is full of life! 


The Life of Love! and unto us, 0, friend! 
How precious are these hours of holy leisure, 
As roaming on, our souls in converse blend, 
Or pausing oft some lovely thought to treasure— 
To muse on in an after day of rest— 
O, friend of mine! we are serenely blest! 








INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN ATOM OF HYDROGEN. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


My first recollections of my own existence are 
connected with the sea. I have been told that I 
had lived in a single drop of water, from the 
time when the great Creator, calling all things 
into existence, gave that drop being. For what 
purpose I was created, I know not, unless it was 
to be the partner of some one stronger and more 
powerful than myself. But that can hardly be 
so, for no one keeps me a very long time, save 
with one exception, when, for a few thousand 
years, I was buried up in the bosom of the earth, 
united with carbon. We were disengaged from 
thence and thrown into a furnace red with heat, 
where my fetters were burnt from me, and I was 
set comparatively free, to begin existence anew 
in a strange companionship. 

I never remember to have been wholly at 
liberty. All things seem to keep a watchful eye 
over me, and if in an unguarded moment I es- 
cape from one master, it is but to be seized upon 
by another, equally exacting with the former. 
How it is that Iam thus always caught, I can- 
not tell; for I am entirely colorless, and cannot 
be distinguished from atmospheric air by the 
keenest perception of human vision. Some phi- 
losophers have told me that I bear about me that 
which almost every other body loves, or, as these 
wise men say, for which ‘‘all other substances 
have an affinity.” Whether this is true or not, I 
am unable to say, but one thing is certain, let 
me go where or when I will, I never can go alone, 
unless when the current of a galvanic battery, 
with its scathing power, puts both myself and the 
body with whom I am united in such agony that 
my partner is forced by the pain to leave me and 
seek to escape by clinging to a part of the in- 
strument that positively wounds us both, while I 
am left alone, bewildered, forsaken, and forlorn. 
It is true that I then attain the long wished-for 
object—liberty. That is, freedom from the con- 
trol of another body. But what kind of liberty 
is it? All around me are the suffering victims, 
and at last I ami forced to fly to the only refuge 
left me, and try to screen myself, as did my 
partner, behind the instrument that caused us 
both so much misery. Experience here has taught 
me wisdom. I do not go to the same point that 
he seeks. To that I assure you I am negatively 
inclined. I remember my former feelings, and 
get as far as possible from him. After keeping 





that position for a few moments, until my fears 
have almost passed away, and I begin really to 
think that I am free, suddenly a heat more terri- 
ble even than the one through which I have al- 
ready passed, fills the apartment in which I am 
confined. All my boasted freedom is literally 
burnt out of me, and I find myself again in a 
drop of water, held powerless by my old tyrant. 
Can it beadream? A vision of my distempered 
imagination? Such thoughts present themselves 
tome. If I indulge in them long and try to 
make myself believe that I had not enjoyed the 
free air of liberty, perhaps the detestable ma- 
chine again puts me through a course of tor- 
ment, and this time, I know it is real. I feel 
that it is true. 

I said I had never been free. In truth, actual 
liberty I never have enjoyed ; but separation from 
any other element I have experienced. Chemists 
have taken me from all surrounding bodies, and 
confined me in a leather bag, a glass vessel, or 
some other thing wherein I was held equally 
tight, and called that hydrogen free. It might 
have been so to them, but to me it was far dif- 
ferent. When in such a situation I could not 
hear, nor taste; nor see. A bell might be rung 
at my very ears without my being made aware of it, 
save by the slight commotion which it might 
make by knocking me over. Even then I would 
not be conscious of what struck me. 

While in this vessel, this state of freedom ag 
men will have it, I am, perhaps, subjected to 
about as much pressure as | can bear, in the hope 
of making a liquid out of me, but it is in vain. 
When I am left to act according to the dictates of 
my own wishes, I never am in liquor. It is only 
when in the power of those with whom it is 
vain for me-to contend, that I am found in such 
a situation. Sometimes I am taken out of this 
vessel in which I exist free from another’s control, 
and am weighed. But as I never eat any thing 
I consequently do not weigh any thing. Qn the 
contrary, I am found to be so light that I exert 
a reverse effect upon the balance, and, coptrary 
to expectation, force the pan in which I sm cea- 
fined to ascend instead of descend. In later 
years, this power of mine of pressing up things 
has become so well known, that “en have con- 
fined me in silk, and made me carry them far 
away into regions above the esrth. Now in this 
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enlightened period of the nineteenth century 
they talk about making me the means of easy 
and rapid communication between distant places. 
But I have not yet forgotten that the moment I 
escape from my silk prison I am again a slave, 
So while the power is in my hands I will use it, 
and laugh at all the attempts of men, vain and 
impotent as they are, to guide me, to make me 
go where they will, not where I please. Napo- 
leon, the mighty man of destiny as he is called, 
thought, while he was conquering Europe, to 
make me also obedient to his imperious will. 
He disengaged me from every substance in con- 
nection with which he could find me, and con- 
fining me, with many of my fellows, in the cham- 
ber of a balloon, was going to make me carry 
him up above all surrounding objects, so that he 
could see the position and operations of his 
enemy. At first he sent up one or two of his 
generals, with them I returned in safety, think- 
ing that he would be my next burden. But I 
was disappointed. He who was not afraid of the 
world, was afraid of me, and it was fortunate for 
him that he was, for as surely as he had trusted 
himself in my power, so surely would his confi- 
dence have been betrayed. I would have burst 


my prison-house and let him down, if not a} 
mangled corpse, at least a crippled prisoner, | 


into the midst of the enemy’s camp. 

Again, while Iam in this free state, as men 
will call it, this glass prison as I must term it. 
Chemists like me, and put me in connection with 
all bodies, to see with whom I can agree, and 
with whom I cannot. For although I am weak 
and almost powerless, there are some bodies 
who cannot, as there are some who will not have 
any thing to do with me. My repugnance to 
some is so great that they dare not molest me. 

Sometimes learned men put mein most un- 

pleasant situations, places where, even though 
my sensibilities are not very easily affected, I 
can hardly exist from very shame. As, for an 
fmstance, when they unite me with an equal por- 
tion of sulphur, such a bad odor is emitted that 
I am perfectly shocked, and try in every possible 
manner to escape. Sometimes I can get away, 
by the chemist experimenting with me; but often 
I have to remain for a-considerable time in this 
disagreeable situation. Sometimes the manner 
it which I escape is not very creditable to my- 
sel. Once the man of knowledge took us both 
and pet us up the nostril of adog, and the tyrant 
thet heW control over me killed the poor animal, 
and then kade the chemist believe that I helped 
to do it—in fact, that it was all my fault, for “if 
it had not béw for hydrogen,” sulphur said, ‘I 
would not havethought of such a thing.” 


ment has exhausted all his powers of torture, 
he allows me to escape from my glass dungeon, 
and just as I get out, rejoicing that I am at last 
to get away from him, he sets me on fire and 
puts a glass tube over me, and laughing at my 
shrieks and groans of heart-rending agony, which 
he calis music, he shows me in this misery to a 
crowd of gaping boys and thoughtless girls, who 
don’t know any better than to think I am sing- 
ing for joy; that the noise they hear is a song 
| of praise for my deliverance. Oh! ye votaries 
| of science, how long shall such things be? 

Released from such a situation, and having 
recovered my wonted vigor, I am united with 
| carbon and driven through long pipes; at the 
end of these pipes fire has been placed, and I 
and my partner of carbon and many of my bro- 
thers and sisters are burnt until scarcely a trace 
of us remains. 

Sometimes we are used to shed light upon the 
drama, to illumine a theatre where a great crowd 
have collected to hear the reading of a Forest 
or a Mowatt, or some other one distinguished in 
| the histrionic art—or I am made to throw a 
| cheerful glare upon the gladsome dance, where 
all is joy and happiness, and 








** Soft eyes look love to eyes that speak again, 
And all is merry as a marriage bell.” 


Or, far removed from the gay and festive scene, 
I throw a feeble glimmer into the chamber of 
a dying girl. Young, beautiful and accom- 
plished, she was just entering upon the giddy 
world with expectations bright and joyous. The 
present was with her lovely, and all her visions 
of the future bore the impress of hope, but now 
she is dying. The death-sweat stands thick and 
heavy oh her brow. Her mother, watching 
anxiously by her side, knows that her doom is 
sealed, and forgets to wipe the dread drops away. 
The death-rattle sounds in her throat. and there 
| in the calm quiet of that midnight hour, the mo- 
| ther kneels by her daughter’s bed-side and prays 
to the Great God of All to spare her child, but 
itis in vain. It is too late. When that mother 
rises to look again upon the loved face, the spirit 
of her child has winged its flight from earth to 
Heaven, to its home of glory. The mother is 
left desolate and alone. The last tie that bound 
her to earth has been severed. For a moment 
she gazes wildly upon the lifeless clay, then 
throwing herself upon the inanimate form before 
her, she prays from the depths of a soul lace- 
rated by grief and despair that God will take her 
too. Long she raves, but at length a holy calm 
steals overher. Nature has spent itself, and she 
sinks into a peaceful sleep. 

It may be thought strange that I should mo- 








Again, just wh I think this man of experi- | ralize thus, but if I enter the mansions of the 
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rich and powerful I go also to the hovels of the 
indigent and poverty-stricken. For me there is 
much to mourn over. I have seen abundance 
and want, happiness and misery, side by side 
too often not to feel the mighty difference even 
in this land of civil and religious liberty between 
the rich and the poor. 

I have not, as you know, given a connected 
account of myself, but only have enumerated 
some of the principal incidents of my existence, 
and have attempted in a feeble manner to por- 





tray them before you. If I have presented a 
single fact in a different view from that of the 
man of letters, I shall think my labor has not 
been all in vain, If I have made you compre- 
hend my meaning [ shall consider all my toil 
amply repaid. In conclusion, though I am but a 
little Atom of Hydrogen, I would say to you, when 
you are tempted to sin, thinking no one sees you, 
remember that to the Creator allis known; that 
even a little particle of gas has its appropriate 
part to play in the workings of the Universe. 





CREATION OF EVE. 


BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 





“ And the evening and the morning were the sixth day.” Gen. i. 31. 


*T was dawn over Eden—yet brightly on high 
The morning-star shone in the pear)-tinted sky ; 
*T was dawn over Eden, and dimly, yet fair, 
Showed valley and stream in the pure balmy air. 


There Silence and Slumber, twin spirits, reclined, 
Unwooed by the breath of the flower-scented wind ; 
So stirless each leaf within forest and glade 

That it seemed like a vision by fancy displayed. 


But oh, had you gazed in each covert of green 

What wonders of joy-thrilling life had you seen; 
From beings of grandeur, of grace, and of power 

To the brightest and least that have birth in a flower. 


Then, gem-like in beauty, with soft-throbbing breast, 
Each warbler of Eden had fluttered to rest; 

With golden-winged insects so brilliant and fair, 
They seemed as if painted by angels in air. 


Yet strange was the stillness. No song-loving sprite 
Enchanted the echoes round mountain and height; 
Why came not the sun from his palace on high, 

To waken the blushes of day in the sky? 

But lo! a pale glory, a tremulous ray 

From a bower in the shadowy distance away! 

Ah, well knew the angels that favored retreat, 

For it imaged the homes where the seraphim meet. 





There, moveless as death, yet all radiant and fair, 

A form, with whose beauty naught else might compare 
Unliving! yet stilled not by death to repose, 

With a cheek and a bosom like new-fallen snows. 


No crown her brow needed—her glory was there 
In the soft, silken tresses of sunny-hued hair; 

No robes of adorning in loving embrace 

Enfolded those limbs that were peerless in grace! 


Could an angel but die—so transcendent her air, 
That you ’d deem a lost seraph you gazed upon there! 
So lifeless the hands, though by flowerets caressed, 
So stirless the feet that on lilies_are prest. 


But hark! a calm voice! yet with majesty rife— 
Tis the voice of her Maker—and instant to life 
Serenely uprising, with soul-beaming eyes, 

She woke into rapture ’neath Eden’s blue skies. 


A moment she stood, as in statued repose, 

Ere her cheek and her lip wore the hue of the rose. 
Then slowly, adoring, she knelt on the sod, 

And veiled her bright brow at the feet of her God.. 
Then forth looked the sun like a monarch on high, 
While the angel of glory swept silently by. 

All Eden, melodious, rejoiced to receive 

From the hand of Jehovah the beautiful Eve! 
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Ir is evening in the summer, 
The skies are soft and fair, 
And a quiet dreamy languor 
Seems pervading all the air. 
The western clouds are blushing 
Like a sea of purple wine, 
And the sun’s last beams are gushing 
Through the chestnut and the pine. 


In a dim old wood I’m sitting, 
On a fallen mossy tree, 

And above me birds are singing 
Parting notes of melody. 

Not alone I thus am sitting— 
Clasped within my hand I feel 

The hand so soft and snowy, 
Of my beautiful Zuliel. 


L 





IEL. 


With a world of placid beauty 
On her upturned brow so white, 
Twin stars her blue eyes sparkle, 
With a soft and lambent light. 
Now my hand uncurls the tresses 
Which about her temples twine; 
Round her neck my arm is circled, 
And her lips are pressed to mine. 


Oh! the bliss of that fond pressure, 
Even now I can recall; 
And again I feel its rapture, 
But I cannot ¢ell it all. 
And where ’er I be forever, 
Till my heart shall cease to feel, 
I will think of that bright moment, 
And of thee my sweet Zuliel. 1. x. cnuwPLer. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Since our last summary nothing of a very marked legis- 
lative import has passed through Congress, though the 
latter has not been idle. On the 8th of June, in the 
Benate, a curious memorial was presented from the at- 
torney of the Earl of Selkirk, praying for a patent for 
lands in Minnesota, granted to an ancestor of his by 
CharlesII. In the House, Mr. Giddings raised a storm by 
offering a resolution that the editor of the Washington 
Union be expelled from the hall for his attacks on the Ab- 
Olitionists. It was tabled a few days after. On 13th, 
Senator Cass spoke at length, defending the President’s 
veto of the Indigent Insane Bill. On 15th, Hon. Julius 
Rockwell presented his credentials as Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts, instead of Mr. Everett; and the House bill for 
the extinguixhment of Indian titles in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota passed. Next day a bill authorizing the coinage 
of fifty and a hundred-dollar gold pieces was taken up and 
_ passed, after the fourth and fifth sections, protested against 
by the New York Chamber of Commerce, had been stricken 
out. On lith, in the House, the Senate Bill increasing the 
salaries of the executive and judicial officers in Oregon, 
New Mexico, Washington, Utah, and Minnesota Territories, 
was passed ; also bills to appropriate $75,000 toward pay- 
ing expenses of the Oregon, Indian, and Mexican 
wars; to establish the office of Surveyor-General in New 
Mexico, and grant lands to actual settlers; to appropriate 
money for military roads in Oregon and Utah, and to re- 
fand to Utah the expeuses incurred in repressing the In- 
dian hostilities. Mr. Mace, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate the mail service between 
the Atlantic States and California, promised in a little 
time to report a great amount of fraud, swindling, and so 
forth, in that business. In the Senate, on the 19th, Mr. 
Seward presented a petition from a New York inventor of 
@ peculiar sort of battering-rams—a dozen of which would 
be sufficient to defend all our seacoasts. Mr. Mallory’s 
substitute for the Navy Bill was read a third time. In the 
House, Mr. Ilillyer, of Georgia, introduced a bill, fixing 
the time for the meeting of Congress on the Ist Monday in 
November, instead of the first Monday in December; and 
the bill, after a debate, was passed. On 20th, the House 
was agitated by a quarrel between Mr. Churchwell and 
Mr. Cullom, the latter of whom accused the former of 
having printed, as part of his speech, words which he had 
‘not spoken in his place. Hence a great towering of legis- 
lative passions, and the apparition of a pistol, after which 
the Minnesota Road Bill was passed by ninety-five to 
seventy-one. On 2Ist,in the Senate, the Navy Bill was 
taken up, and, after the clause enabling members of Con- 
gress to appoint midshipmen was struck out, the bill pass- 
ed next day. A bill was passed, establishing steamboat 
inspection on the Pacific, and regulating the construction 
ef steam-engines in vessels. On 22d, Mr. Rockwell, of 
Massachusetts, presented, in the Senate, a petition from 
nineteen hundred abolitionists of Boston, praying for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law ; and Mr. Seward reported 
a bill for the establishment of a line of steamers between 
Shanghai and California, Japan and the Sandwich Islands 
to be stopping-places between both. This is an idea which, 
whether the legislature give aid or not, the commercial 
enterprise of our citizens will quickly carry out in the 
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regular way of trading speculation. Mr. Clayton presented 
a petition from a number of citizens of Delaware, protest- 
ing against the proposed reciprocity in breadstuffs between 
the United States and Canada. On 23d, a communication 
was received from the Traasury Department, showing the 
expenditures of the Philadelphia Mint, and the amount 
collected at it since March 3d, 1853. The expenditure was 
$295,667 51, and the sum collected $243,583 76. The bill 
for the relief of the owners of the privateer “General 
Armstrong,” destroyed in 1814, in the port of Fayal, by the 
British, was rejected—21 to 12. On 26th, Mr. Clayton re- 
ported a bill for the suppression of the slave trade in 
American vessels; and Mr. Bell presented a series of reso- 
lutions adopted by the legislature of Tennessee, in favor 
of repealing the duty on railroad iron. On 27th, the bill 
allowing the State of Maryland interest on the sum of 
money advanced to the general government, during the 
War of 1812, was passed. On the 28th, a mild version of 
the Churchwell and Cullom business was presented to the 
Senate. Mr, Petit charged Senator Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, with saying he did not care for the constitution. The 
latter certainly said, in the heat of debate on the constitu- 
tionality of the Fugitive Slave Law, what was tantamount 
to this. He took care to see the printer, however, and 
make a prudent alteration in the speech. It is, perhaps, 
natural enough to say extreme things under excitement, 
but it would have been better and more graceful if Mr. 
Sumner, admitted the lapsus, or whatever it was, than 
have tried to bully it out. On 22d,in the House, a bill 
was reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, ap- 
propriating ten millions of dollars as payment to Santa 
Anna, under the Gadsden Treaty, and Mr. Olds reported 
his Post-Office Bill from committee. On 26th, Mr. Benton 
made a strong speech against the Mexican Treaty—he and 
others denouncing the government for their refusal to pub- 
lish the correspondence on the occasion. The subject was dis- 
cussed in Committee of the Whole, on 27th, and on 28th 
the bill passed by a vote of 103 to 62. In the Senate, on 
29th, General Shields argued for the publication of the 
correspondence, but the bill, as passed by the House, was 
concurred in by 34 to 6. General Almonte received, next 
day, his order for seven millions on the treasury, at New 
York. Mr. Olds’ Postage Bill passed on 29th, in the House. 
It provides that for any distance, by land, within the 
United States, the rate shall be three cents; for a greater 
distance, ten cents; for single letters, wholly or in part 
sent by sea, under three thousand miles, five cents ; foreign 
letters, wholly or in part by sea, under three thousand 
miles, pay five cents; over that distance, ten cents ; except 
where postage has been or shall be adjusted at different 
rates by postal treaty. The bill also provides that all do- 
mestic letters shall be paid in postage stamps; the ac- 
counts between the Post-Office Department, and the deputy 
postmasters shall be kept by stamps—thus superseding the 
post bills now accompanyingletters. Each postmaster will 
be charged with stamps received from the department, and 
will account for them at the end of each quarter. If 
senders do not stamp their letters, the postmasters will 
take care to doit. Such is the frame-work of the bill; but 
the Senate may modify it, somewhat. The Fishery and 
Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain was sent to the 
Senate, on 2ist of June; but all action on this will be 
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suspended till the minds of the people of the Provinces 


shall be made up on the subject. 

Intelligence from California states that the gold harvests 
’ are as good and as exciting as ever they were. Many rob- 
beries had occurred in San Francisco, to effect which chlo- 
roform had been used in some instances. The Chinese 
continue to come into the country at a great rate. The 
French Consul, Dillon, had been tried for a violation of 
the neutrality laws, but the jury could not come to an 
agreement in his case, and were, therefore, discharged ; 
after which the District-Attorney entered a nolle prosequi, 
and the consul was released from his bonds. As regards 
the Mexican Consul, convicted on a similar indictment— 
that of enlisting men for Santa Anna—the District Attor- 
ney moved a discharge ef all the proceedings, and Del 
Valle was entirely liberated from responsibility. On 15th 
of May, Ex-President Walker, and thirty-three men arrived 
at San Francisco in the condition of captives, and reported 
themselves to Major General Wool. They had been, after 
many skirmishes and weary marchings, driven by the 
Mexicans, under Melendrez, toward the frontiers, and ar- 
rived near the line, on 7th of May, where at San Diego, 
they entered into an agreement with Major McKinstry, 
U. 8. A., to report themselves to the authorities of San 
Francisco. To that place they proceeded on parole; and 
proceedings being instituted against them, the Grand Jury 
of the United States District Court found true bills against 
Walker, Snow, and Jernizghan—the President, Secretary of 
the Navy, and Secretary of War of the late Republic of 
Sonora. They report four officers and six privates killed, 
eight wounded, and seven dead of sickness, since the com- 
mencement of the expedition —From Texas we have had 
the news of an Indian rising, under Wild Cat, who, with 
five hundred men, had massacred a company of twenty- 
five soldiers, about thirty miles west of Victoria, and after- 
ward killed thirty-six men belonging to a party of mus- 
tangers, traders, and citizens.—On 29th May, a strong body 
of Pawnee Indians waylaid an emizrant train at the Loup 
Fork, ninety-eight miles from St. Mary. The emigrants 
were proceeding from Missouri, under the command of Mr. 
Cooper, who owned the wagons, sheep, and horses, which 
composed the train. The Indians first rested in a seeming 
friendly way at Cooper’s camp, and then went ahead toa 
hill near the roadway, where they made a breastwork and 
put the emigrants to flight by firing on them when they 
advanced, and killing one of the men. Every where, in 
the central and western parts of the continent, the chil- 
dren of the soil are pressed upon and astonished by the 
movements of our emigrating citizens. 





NEIGHBORING STATES. 


In Mexico, Alvarez still keeps Acapulco and its neigh- 
borhood against Santa Anna. It is not impossible he may 
be brought to order by the payment of the arrears due to 
himself and his officers, seeing that His Highness has got a 
reinforcement of North American dollars. ‘lhe Gadsden 
Treaty, which was sanctioned by Congress on 29th June, 
gives him ten millions. By this treaty the boundary line 
between Mexico and the United States has been a little 
altered, so as to give us the ground of one of the proposed 
southern routes to California. The first article defines the 
line, which, running along the Rio Grande to where the 
river meets the parallel ‘of 31° 47’, is carried thence 
westward for one hundred miles; thence to the parallel 
31° 20’, and so on to a point on the Colerado river, twenty 
miles below its junction with the Gila, and thence up the 
middle of the former stream to the old line between the 
two countries. By the second article the United States are 
released from the obligation to defend the frontiers of 
Mexico against the Indians, thus annulling the 11th article 
of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Under the treaty 
now concluded, the vessels of the United States shall have 





passage through the Gulf of California and the Colorado 
river, but no land privilege on the gulf. Article 8th 
recognizes the grant made by Mexico on 5th February, 
1853, authorizing Colonel Sloo to make the Tehuantepec 
plankway and railway, and stipulates that American citi- 
zens shall pay no higher rates and charges in going across 
than any other people; also that nothing carried by the 
U. 8. Government agents or citizens, in transit, shall pay 
custom-house or other charges levied by the Mexican 
government. No passports or letters of security will be 
necessary for persons crossing the Isthmus, nor will the 
transit way be in any particular under the control of any 
foreign people. Nothing in this treaty provides for the 
claim for compensation advanced by the Garay people, 
who are still t> be satisfied, and on whose account we 
shall, doubtless, have some further discussions and nego- 
tiations with Santa Anna and the Mexican Government. 
Latest accounts from Mexico say that a revolution was 
about to break out at Matamoras and other places in the 
northern District of Tamaulipas. Cholera was making 
great ravages in Mexico, and Madame Sontag, the cele- 
brated songstress, died there of that disease on the 16th of 
June. , 

The dispute between the United States and Spain, re- 
respecting Cuba, wears a very undecided aspect. The 
American demands seem to be still under discussion at 
Madrid. Meanwhile, the prominent fact of the matter 
seems to be the sending of a squadron from Spain to the 
island with 6,000 troops on board, destined to strengthen 
the garrisons of the island, at the same time that the 
organs of the government, both in the mother country and 
the colony, express the haughtiest determination to resist 
and repel any invasion of Spanish rights by the people or 
government of the United States. It is confidently stated 
that our government is desirous of purchasing the island; 
and a hundred reports of a fillibuster armament, to set 
forth from some port in the south, have beeh flying about. 
Pezuela has taken the precaution to disarm the inhabit- 
ants of Cuba, except those who are known friends of the 
government; and what with the want of arms and the want 
of a strong insurrectionary spirit in the island, the burden 
and peril of a revolution would certainly be thrown upon the 
fillibusters, who, it must be admitted, would have to fight 
against military and moral odds of the most formidable 
character. In view of these things, the above reports are 
not sufficiently important to dwell upon.—News from 
Nicaragua states that the revolution in that place is com- 
ing to an issue. The President Chamorro was almost 
entirely defeated by the insurgents. The cities of Leon 
and Managua have declared in favor of Don Francisco 
Castillon for provisional president. General Jose Guerrero 
is provisional governor of the department of Leon, an@ 
commander of the cavalry, under the chief command of 
General Xerez. The revolution upheld by these officers, 
receives the support of all the liberal men of the state, 
against Chamorro and his reactionists. The new govern 
ment guarantees security and liberty to foreigners, and 
immunity to all Nicaraguan citizens, who are called upon 
to forget their past differences. It is thought the cause of 
Chamorro is hopeless; for the present, at least.—In New 
Granada the war was carried on by the constitutional 
General Herrera against the reactionist General Melo. 
Both parties go about the country, levying taxes, making 
proclamations, attacking towns, fighting battles and so 
forth. At Capiquira; Melo gained a victory over his oppo- 
nents, and the revolutionary hubbub continues. While 
the belligerents are thus engaged in one part of the state, 
the people at the Isthmus are as busily employed about 
their railway from sea to sea. Chinese, coolies and others 
are vigorously at work, and the town of Aspinwall exhibits 
many evidences of improvement.—Late reports from the 
Sandwich Islands describe the people there as very favor- 
able to the idea of annexation to the United States. Peti- 
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tions were sent to the Hawaian Legislature from Hawai, Norse localities, where Brahestadt and Ulesborg suffered 


Nihua and Oahu, relative to the annexation of the islands 


to the United States; but the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
referred the matter to the king, as the only authority em- 
powered by the constitution to decide on it. They say they 
have the fullest confidence that he will decide justly, and 
are ready to support him in his determinations. It is 
probable, however, that his majesty is not as free an agent 
in this affair as he would seém. He is mastered by foreign 
influence: American, French and English. His Minister 
for Foreign Relations, Mr. R. C. Wyllie, is an Englishman; 
his Minister of Finance, Mr. C. H. Allen, is an American— 
each leaning to the interests of his own country, and the 
French influence is not less exerted upon the king and his 
government. Mr. Gregg, our commissioner there, writes 
word that the king is so controlled by the English and 
French that he wishes to appeal to the Americans; which 
merely proves that they are all together worrying and 
besetting and tempting the poor potentate. He has 119 
foreigners in his kingdom, 53 of whom were Americans. 
As to the annexation of the Sandwich Islands, it is, like 
the annexation of Cuba, a Europeon question, and con- 
cerns the great western powers, as they are called, who 
wield powerful armaments, and are pretty well agreed 
on matters of general policy, east and west. The French 
Consul at Hawai has already protested against the move- 
ment for annexation to this country; and if the question 
grows into any thing of a scramble, the owners of the 
strongest naval squadron will have that group—according 
to the oldest international law in the world.—The British 
Provinces are, at present, agitated by a proposed treaty of 
reciprocity between them and this country. Lord Elgin, 
Governor General of Canada, having at Washington agreed 
with Mr. Marcy and our government the terms of the 
treaty, proceeded to the north, and, on 15th June, de- 
livered an address to the Canadian Legislature, in which 
he announced it, and spoke of it as a measure calculated to 
be advantageous to all the contracting parties. Next day 
it was submitted to the Canadian Parliament. Article Ist 
throws open the fisheries of British America, except those 
of Newfoundland and the salmon, shad and shell fisheries, 
to American citizens; the second article gives the British 
aright toour American fisheries to the 36th parallel of north 
latitude. The third article provides for the free exchange 
of flour, and breadstuffs, all kinds of animals, of flesh and 
amoked and salted meats, cotton, wool, vegetables, all 
kinds of fish, poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, tallow, coal, 
tar, pitch, grind-stones, unmanufactured tobacco, and a 
variety of other articles. The fourth article throws open 
the river St. Lawrence and the Canadian canals to Ameri- 
can vessels, the American government undertaking to 
urge the States to open their canals also to the British. 
Article the sixth provides for including Newfoundland 
with her consent. Meantime, the Canadian Parliament, 
exhibiting its displeasure at the neglect to settle the 
question of the Clergy Reserves, went against ministers in 
the Address to the Throne—by 42 to 29. Next day the 
governor-general, in the midst of excitement, prorogued 
the refractory legislature, and the day after that dissolved 
it, wishing to appeal to the decision of the country. His 
lordship is exerting himself to the utmost to bring all the 
provinces into the arrangement. Their legislative consent 
is necessary: to the ratification of the treaty with them. 
It is almost certain that Canada will accept it; the other 
provinces may refuse. But these mutual arrangements 
are so favorable to commerce that all parties, by degrees, 
will see the good policy of adopting them. 
THE OLD WORLD. 

Since the last monthly notice of Europe the war of the 
great belligerent powers has scarcely deserved the name. 
The only indication of gunpowder in all that time has been 
ebout the walls of Silistrie, and a faint smoke away in the 





cannonadings. No blow commensurate with the great 
cause of debate has been struck; the Western Powers have 
not yet come up to the sounding terms of their manifesto. 
The Russians, under Paskievitch and Gortschakoff, have 
been cannonading and assaulting Silistria, but up to the 
date of the latest accounts, without success. Meantime, 
the Russian position has been changed. Paskievitch has 
made Jassy his head-quarters, and concentrated his forces 
in Moldavia, so that the line of his position, instead of 
fronting the south, is now facing the west. This has been 
attributed to the recent attitude and movement of Austria, 
The latter power, slowly and reluctantly, and urged stren- 
uously from behind, by the two great Western Powers, is 
apparently about to make some movement. The Sultan 
has invited Francis Joseph to send his soldiers into Alba- 
nia, and also to walk in and knock down the Montenegrins, 
should they think of breaking out in favor of Russia. All 
these things prove the solicitous apprehension with which 


‘France and England regard Austria, and their desire to 


engage that power on their side. On 23d of May, the four 
powers, France, England, Austria, and Prussia, signed a 
protocol, at Vienna, in which they agree that the occupa- 
tion of the Principalities affects “ the gencral interests of 
Europe, and those also of their own States”—a delicate 
and diplomatic way of setting forth what certain rude 
commentators have been terming a robbery, and so forth. 
They further say that they have not been able to disavow, 
(mark the phraseology of these crawling and cowardly 
Four Powers!) have not been able to disavow that the pro- 
longation of the development of military force on the 
Lower Danube is inconsistent with the most important 
interests of Austria, and also with those of Germany.” 
Therefore England and France are made happy by the as- 
surance that, for the sake of those interests, the German 
Powers will look to the regulation of the Lower Danube. 
A message was accordingly sent to the Emperor of Russia, 
inviting him, doubtless, to. make arrangements for coming 
to a conclusion respecting a general agreement which 
would result in the satisfaction of all the great powers, 
and so put an end to their apprehensions with regard to 
the fierce democracies waiting on all sides, the signal of a 
general hurley-burley. Whatever may have been the 
terms of the message, the world has not yet heard the 
Czar’s reply. It is probable that the expectation of that 
reply has been the cause of the great relaxation witnessed 
in the business of the war. It is not improbable that 
Nicholas will consent to another round of diplomatic notes 
and arguments, such as would wear away the belligerent 
season of the year, and bring in the winter, in which no 
great power can fight. Meantime, the Russian fortresses 
on the Black Sea coast, from Batoum to Anapa, for two 
hundred leagues, have been deserted or destroyed, and the 
Circassians can now come down and hail the Euxine, as 
the soldiers of Xenophon did before. The Russian stanitizas 
and fortson the Kouban and the Terek are diminished and 
blockaded, and, in the Eastern Caucasus, the Sultan Scha- 
myl, at the head of over forty thousand combatants, is pre- 
paring to rush down the southern slopes of Daghistan, and 
storm the walls of Tiflis. Tiflis is the capital of Georgia, and 
has thirty thousand inhabitants, with a strong Russian 
garrison. But the inactivity of the Turkish army in Asia 
is just as remarkable as the inactivity of the European 
powers, and leaves one in doubt concerning the secret 
springs which set the whole visible machinery going. The 
Caucasians may find themselves left in the lurch, after all 
these huge, hypocritical demonstrations. 

The news from China is interesting. It was generally 
reported that the northern rebels had reached Peking, and 
that Heen Fung had left that capital, and made the best of 
his way toward the Tartar frontiers, with two thousand 
horsemen. The news, however, wants confirmation. At 
Shanghai, the English and Americans came violently in 
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contact with the Chinese—routed, in fact, an imperial 
army—thus showing their disrespect for the present Man- 
chow dynasty. The army of the imperial Taoutae being 
encamped on the ground of the race-course, which is with- 
in the limits of the district appointed to the foreigners, the 
English residents found themselves repeatedly annoyed 
and insulted by the Chinese soldiers. On the 3d of April, 
an English lady and gentleman were insulted, and the 
jatter wounded in a scuffle with some Chinese belonging to 
the camp, the consuls of the United States and England 
agreed with Captain Kelly of the United States ship 
Plymouth, and Captain O’Callaghan, of the British ship 
Encounter, on the plan of an attack for the purpose of 
driving away the Chinese army. A message was accord- 
ingly sent to the imperial general, to say that if he did not 
carry his troops off before three o’clock, he and they should 
be shelled out. At two o'clock, the English forces to the 
number of two hundred, were landed from the Encounter, 
and the brig Grecian, under the command of Captain 
O'Callaghan; and one hundred men were got together, 
under Captain Kelly. They then marched toward the 
camp, half a mile off, and, five minutes before the time 
specified, the Chinese commander sent to say he would not 
evacuate. On this, the English advanced on one side to 
the attack, and the Americans on the other. The latter 
having three howitzers, fired upon the fort occupied by the 
imperialists, and, after a time, advanced to attack it, but 
were met by a severe fire of jingalls, which somewhat 
checked their advance; but in a short time they returned 
to the charge, and finally forced their way over the de- 
fenses. The English had entered on the other side, and 
then both parties combined to attack another fort which 
still held out, but which was soon set on fire by the shells. 
The Chinese were driven out at all points, and took refuge 
in a fort on the Soochow Creek. The English demolish- 
ed all the forts they had taken, and, moreover took posses- 
sion of the entire imperial fleet, to hold them as hostages 
for the quiet behavior of the imperialists for the future. 
In this assault, three men were killed—George McCorkle, 
and J. E. Brine, on the American side; and W. Blackman, 
on the English; and sixteen were wounded, among whom 
were Mr. Gray, a resident, and Captain Pearson, of the 
American ship Rose Standish. The whole proceeding is 
significant of the contempt with which foreigners regard 
the power or the cause of the imperialists. It is not im- 
probable that the rebels have driven Heen Fung from his 
capital, after all. At all events the Manchow cause seems 
hopeless. 

Accounts from Japan are of an agreeable nature. On 
the 13th of February, Commodore Perry’s squadron, the 
steam-frigates, Susquehanna, Mississippi, and Powhattan, 
with the Macedonia, Vandalia, and Lexington in tow, en- 
tered the American anchorage, twenty miles from Jeddo. 
The Japanese officials were very anxious to induce the 
Americans to go down to last year’s station, at Uraga; but 
the commodore was resolute, and remained where he was, 
off the fishing village of Yokohama. After some delay, 
during which the Japanese pertinaciously urged the Ame- 
ricans to go to Uraga, that they may succeed the better. 
The 8th of March was the day fixed for an interview on 
shore between the emperor’s messengers, and the envoy of 
the President. Commodore Perry went ashore in great 
state, with music and banners, and « force of four hundred 
men; and in a large hall erected and adorned for the pur- 
pose, met the four imperial commissioners—the Prince 
Hayasi, the Prince ldo, the Prince Izdua, and Udono, a 
revenue Official. The interview was ceremonious and im- 
posing, and the conversation on the business of the em- 
bassy was prefaced with a refreshment of tea, saki, and 








sweetmeats. A second interview with the commodore 
took place on the 17th of March, and on the 24th, a third. 
The precise results of the Commodore’s embassy have not 
been published; but in the letters written by some of 
those on board the squadron, there is enough to indicate 
the nature of the agreement which has been made. Two 
ports are given to trade, Matsmay, in Jesso, and Shodima, 
and another port is promised near the coal country. 
Whatever ports have been conceded, the object of Perry’s 
expedition is attained, and Japan is, at last, forced to 
break up her self-imposed blockade, and maintain a trad- 
ing intercourse with the rest of the world, on fair, frater- 
nal terms. During the negotiations the Japanese showed 
themselves disposed to be courteous and friendly. They 
greatly admired the presents which were sent ashore for 
the Ziogoon. They took great pleasure in going round in 
the railway train, arranged circularly in a course of three 
hundred yards, and making about thirty miles an hour. 
They were particularly amazed at the conversations carried 
on by a telegraph, which was another of the presents ; but 
they were never tired of looking at the machinery of a 
steamer in motion. In every thing their curiosity was of 
the highest and most intelligent character. Yezaiman, 
deputy-governor of Uraga, with nine of his suite, dined 
with Captain Buchanan on board the Susquehanna, and 
he and they conformed in the promptest and most knowing 
manner to the modes of Christian festivity. They used 
knives and forks with much dexterity, and appreciated 
roast fowl and brown stout with the readiness of the most 
highly civilized men. They replied to toasts and proposed 
them as well, and in return for their entertainer’s cham- 
pagne, would have given every port in the country, 
if the matter depended on them. On the death of one of 
the marines of the squadron, they showed none of that 
dislike of Christianity which has been imputed to them, 
and to their forefathers, perhaps truly enough. They 
gave a piece of ground for his burial-place, and a great 
many of them accompanied the funeral cortege, and stood 
by to hear the service of the dead, and the startling vol- 
leys which closed the ceremony. They permitted Mr. 
Bittinger, the commodore’s chaplain, to go inland for about 
twenty miles and visit two of the large Japanese towns. 
Altogether the success of the American expedition has ex- 
ceeded the general anticipation—not alone for what has 
been, doubtless, conceded in the treaty which the commo- 
dore had resolved to bring about, but for the reasonable 
and satisfactory mode in which our overtures were made 
and responded to. Our rough sea-captains, and other 
agents have shown themselves as capable of conducting a 
course of diplomatic duty, at once delicate and difficult, as 
the envoys of elder governments, long experienced in 
these things, and following the track of many precedents. 
The English attempts to conciliate the Chinese were all 
blunders—witness Macartney and Amherst, while in Ja- 
pan the conduct of Captain Pellew made the very name of 
Englishman odious. As for the Russians they have always 
failed, too; and their late report that the Japanese pro- 
mised them to open their ports in a year, the Japanese 
themselves have pronounced a falsehood. And, in this 
matter, we are inclined to believe the latter. The Rus- 
sians, from the highest to the lowest, are a horribly 
demoralized people, and plundering, cheating, and lying 
are notoriously among the most kindly growths of that 
large tyrant-ridden society. Altogether, Commodore Perry 
has done himself and the service to which he belongs 
great honor, by his peaceful victory in the Japanese waters 
—one that will favorably compare with his namesake’s 
in those of Lake Erie. 
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Lectures on the True, the Beautiful and the Good. By M. 
Victor Cousin. Increased by an Appendix on French 
Art. Translated, with the approbation of M. Cousin, by 
0. W. Wight, Translator of Cousin’s “ Course of the His- 
tory of Philosophy,” etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 

This is a noble volume, treating of high themes in a 
manner worthy of the subjects, and evincing a vigor of 
reason, and eloquence of diction calculated to create the 
taste which appreciates and enjoys it. The work opens 
with a general discourse on the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century. This is followed by five lectures on “ The 
True,” in which the existence, origin and value of uni- 
versal and necessary principles are luminously stated and 
discussed, and God, as the Principle of principles, is as- 
sumed as the ultimate basis of absolute truth, Five 
lectures succeed on “ The Beautiful,” the topics being “The 
Beautiful in the Mind of Man,” “The Beautiful in Ob- 
jects,” “ Art,” “The Different Arts,” and “ French Art in 
the Seventeenth Century.” The third part, on “The 
Good,” contains lectures on “‘ Primary Notions of Common 
Sense,” “The Ethics of Interest,” “Other Defective Princi- 
ples,” “True Principles of Ethics,” ‘ Private aud Public 
Ethics,” ‘‘God the Principle of the Idea of Good,” and 
‘Resume of Doctrine.” It will be seen from the titles of 
the lectures, that the questions raised are fundamental, 
and their mere announcement suggests to the reader terri- 
ble labyrinths of metaphysics, in whose “ wandering 
mazes” his common sense is liable to be lost. But, with 
Cousin as his companion, there is no danger. The French- 
man takes care that he starts no problem he cannot solve 
to his own satisfaction, and metaphysics, in his hands, 
“suffer a change” into ‘‘ something rich and strange.” His 
eager, voluble, rapid, brilliant mind is seen here in all its 
beauty and power; and to those who wish to master his 
philosophy, the reswme of it, in these lectures, will be 
found especially fascinating. Those who doubt his funda- 
mental principles and look upon his generalizations as 
presumptuous or fanciful, cannot fail to be charmed with 
the ardor and splendor of his rhetoric, to be enlightened 
by his clear expositions of philosophical systems, and to be 
exalted by the generosity and grandeur of sentiment which 
vitalize his most questionable conceptions. Mr. Wight, in 
his translation, has aimed to preserve the characteristic 
excellencies of his author’s manner. 

In his preface, Cousin remarks that Eclecticism is not 
the principle of his philosophical doctrine, but only one 
ofits most important and useful applications. He then 
proceeds, in his vehement way, to declare—‘Our true 
doctrine, our true flag is spiritualism, that philosophy as 
solid as generous., which began with Socrates and Plato, 
which the gospel has spread abroad in the world, which 
Descartes put under the severe forms of modern genius, 
which in the seventeenth century was one of the glories 
and forces of our country, which perished with the national 
grandeur in the eighteenth century, which at the com- 
mencement of the present century M. Roger Collard came 
to re-establish in public instruction, while M. de Chateau- 
briand, Madame de Stael, and M. Quatremére de Quincy 
transferred it into literature and the arts. To it is rightly 
given the name of spiritualism, because its character, in 
fact, is that of subordinating the senses to the spirit, and 
tending, by all means that reason acknowledges, to elevate 
andennoble man. It teaches the spirituality of the soul, 











the liberty and responsibility of human actions, moral 
obligation, disinterested virtue, the dignity of justice, the 
beauty of charity, and beyond the limits of this world it 
shows a God, author and type of humanity, who, after hay- 
ing made man evidently for an excellent end, will not 
abandon him in the mysterious development of his destiny. 
This philosophy is the natural ally of all good causes. It 
sustains religious sentiment; it seconds true art, poesy 
worthy of the name, and a great literature; it is the sup- 
port of right; it equally repels the craft of the demagogue 
and tyranny; it teaches all men to respect and value them- 
selves, and, little by little, it conducts human societies to 
the true republic, that dream of all generous souls, which 
in our times can be realized in Europe only by constitu- 
tional monarchy.” 

His address to “ Young France,” is full of eloquence and 
wisdom, and we cannot resist the temptation to quote it: 
‘* May our voice,” he exclaims, “be heard by new genera- 


_| tions as it was by the serious youth of the Restoration! 


Yes, it is particularly to you that we address this work. 
Young men whom we no longer know, but whom we bear 
in our heart, because you are the seed and the hope of the 
future. We have shown you the principle of our evils and 
their remedy. If you love liberty and your country, shun 
what has destroyed them. Far from you be the sad phi- 
losophy which preaches to you materialism and atheism as 
new doctrines destined to regenerate the world; they kill, 
it is true, but they do not regenerate. Do not listen to 
those superficial spirits who give themselves out as pro- 
found thinkers, because after Voltaire they have discovered 
difficulties in Christianity : measure your progress in phi- 
losophy by your progress in tender veneration for the re- 
ligion of the gospel. Be well persuaded that, in France, 
democracy will always traverse liberty, that it brings all 
right into disorder, and through disorder into dictatorship. 
Ask, then, only a moderated liberty, and attach yourself 
to that with all the powers of your soul. Do not bend the 
knee to fortune, but accustom yourselves to bow to law. 
Entertain the noble sentiment of respect. Know how to 
admire—possess the worship of great men and great 
things. Reject that enervating literature, by turns gross 
and refined, which delights in painting the miseries of 
human nature,which caresses all our weaknesses, which pays 
court to the senses and the imagination, instead of speak- 
ing to the soul and awakening thougnt. Guard yourselves 
against the malady of our century, that fatal taste of an 
accommodating life, incompatible with all generous ambi- 
tion. Whatever career you embrace, propose to yourselves 
an elevated aim, and put in its service an unalterable 
constancys Sarsuwm corda. Value highly your heart, 
wherein is seen all philosophy, that which we have re- 
tained from all our studies, which we have taught to your 
predecessors, which we leave to you as our last word, our 
final lecture.” 

The portion of this volume most likely to attract atten- 
tion is that in which Cousin attempts to settle the philoso- 
phy of the Beautiful. Itis curious that the Frenchman 
here overcomes the philosopher. By his abstract princi- 
ples he is bound to place Shukspeare at the head of literary 
artists; by his impulses he is impelled to enthrone Cor- 
neille; and, it is needless to say, he obeys his impulses 
rather than follows his principles. Taking his definition 
of “The Beautiful,” which he supposes to consist in unity, 
in variety, or, as an English critic would say, in the fusion 
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of the different in kind and the desperate in degree, there 
is no doubt that the highest realization of his ideal is found 
in Calderon and Shakespeare, not in Corneille and Racine. 
But patriotism asserts its claims even in the head of the 
eclectic philosopher and metaphysical cosmopolite, and the 
glory of France tramples on the principles of Art. 





Atherton and other Tales. By Mary Russell Mitford. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘“ Atherton,” the largest story in this charming volume, 
was, the writer tells us, written under circumstances of 
debility and sickness which prevented her from doing jus- 
tice to her materials. We should hardly have discovered 
this from the story itself, which has the same health and 
vigor of style and sentiment, the same quick sense and 
felicitous delineation of character, the same fine sympathy 
with whatever is beautiful and excellent in nature and 
human nature, and the pervading joyousness of tone which 
have made her other writings so popular, and so deserving 
of popularity. If we had any criticism to make it would 
be directed against the plan of the story. The relation 
between Arthur and Katy is so essentially unromantic, 
and comes so closely to a sale of the heart for money, that 
even Miss Mitford's genius cannot lift it into dignity. 
Arthur throughout is a failure in characterization. He 
is more like an embodiment of two or three opinions and 
duties than a man. But Katy is in Miss Mitford's best 
manner—a vivid picture of youth, beauty, health and in- 
nocence, with that sparkle in her happiness which conveys 
the impression of pure delight in existence for itself alone, 
Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Osborne, and Mr. Laughton are also admi- 
rably well portrayed. 

In addition to “Atherton,” the volume contains twenty 
short tales and sketches, originally contributed to the an- 
nuals. These are of various merit, but none is without 
traits of the writer’s beautiful and kindly genius. Though 
not equal to the stories in “Our Village” and “ Belford- 
Regis,” these are in every way superior to the ordinary 
literature of the works for which they were written. 

Miss Mitford’s descriptions of English rural scenery are 
so celebrated that it would be a work of supererogation to 
make them the subject of formal praise. We prefer to 
give some examples of her exquisite skill in such repre- 
sentations, and “ Atherton” is luckily rich in them. Here 
is a winter scene: 

“There are wintry days in England which have an in- 
describable beauty, and this was one. The pervading 
charm was the work of that great magician, hoar-frost. 
The morning had been misty, but toward noon the sun 
appeared, softened by a light haze, which gave a pearly 
tint to the cloudless blue sky, and accorded well with the 
perfect tranquillity of the landscape. Not a breath of air 
stirred, and in the perfect absence of wind, the degree of 
cold indicated by the thermometer was hardly felt. 

‘There was, however, no tendency to thaw. Rime was 
everywhere. The finest patch of moss on the irregular 
park-paling, the lichens that roughened the trunks of the 
great trees that overhung the road, had each its net-work 
of delicate tracery. The tawny leaves of the cut-leaved 
oak, which still hung quivering on the lower branches, 
were edged with its glittering fringe. The old rugged fir, 
the leafy beech, the tasseled birch, the bristly holly, the 
purple bramble, the crisp-brown fern, the green grass of 
the park, all showed their own varied colors and varied 
forms through the same chrystalline medium, contrasting 
with the rich hues of the holly-berries, the dark ivy-berry, 
dear to the wood-pigeon, and the crimson haws which the 
birds love so well. In the stillness of that woodland scene 
the rustle of a robin’s wing, the dropping of a leaf from the 
bushes, was distinctly audible.” 

Now let us quote an example of description of more 
‘wbounding beauty. The seuson has advanced to May: 


“That afternoon was indeed most lovely. Small fleecy 
clouds went sailing over the bright blue sky, casting here 
and there a shadow over a landscape almost too bright in 
the full sunshine. The leayes—some, as the elm and beach, 
just bursting from their brown sheaths; some, like the 
birch, waving in tenderest verdure; some, as the oak, sealed 
up in the dim buds—formed a variety enchanting to look 
upon. Even where the buds were bare, they were alive 
with sap mounting into the highest branches, transparent, 
glowing, full of purple light. 

“The orchard of the farm was one flush of blossoms, 
every fruit-tree garlanded from the bottom to the-top;’ 
whilst over many a cottage, and at the edge of many a 
wood, some noble old pear or wild cherry tossed its white 
flowers in the sun. Up the downs, too, came rich glimpges 
of the golden furze-blossom, thickets of heavy almond 
odor, left here and there to shelter the young lambs. 

“The park reveled in gorgeous beauty: its noble man- 
sion; its masses of evergreens, cypress, cedar, bay and 
pine; its bright waters, giving back the weeping willow, 
the drooping birch, and the huge Spanish chestnut; the 
long lines of American borders near the house already 
putting forth their gay colors; the broad avenue of limes; 
the spiral poplars; and, farther on, the grand old forest- 
trees—oak, beech and elm—with their undergrowth of 
hawthorn, holly and fern; that fern on which, under the 
tufted May garlands, does and fuwns lay sleeping in the 
sun, The earth, too, was full of fragrance and of beauty. 
Everywhere the grass had the deep verdure of England, 
now powdered with daisies, now golden with buttercups, 
now enameled with the purple bells of the wild hyacinth.” 

The publishers of this delightful volume have also issued 
an elegant edition of “Our Village,” in two volumes, which 
should be read by all capable of enjoying life-like delinea- 
tions of unsophisticated character, and of scenery in har- 
mony with it. Miss Mitford is essentially a cheerful writer, 
and has the genius to radiate her own cheer into the souls 
of others, To read her books is to increase one’s sum of 
happiness and enjoyment. Scorn, misanthropy, dejection, 
ennui, cannot live in the light of her genial and sunny 
mind, and she has the power to eject them from other 
hearts as well as to keep them out of her own. The quali- 
ties of her genius are so thoroughly of a kind to impart 
the very spirit of happiness, that her books need only to 
be better known in this country to run the race of popu- 
larity abreast of the most successful works of the day. 





Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers of Rus- 
sia, Turkey and Persia, By the Hon. Robert Curzon. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume, by the popular author of “ Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Levant,” describes a country but little 
known, and a population which is almost a new variety of 
human nature. The writer’s position being a diplomatic 
one, he enjoyed great advantages for observing the man- 
ners, customs, institutions and superstitions of the in- 
habitants. The following striking sentences will indicate 
Mr. Curzon’s opinion in regard both to Nicholas and Mo- 
hammedanism : “It is much to be deplored that the Em- 
peror of Russia, by his want of principle, bas brought the 
Christian religion into disrepute; for throughout the Le 
vant the Christians have for years been waiting for an op- 
portunity to rise against the oppressors of their fortunes 
and their faith. The manner in which the Czar has put 
himself so flagrantly in the wrong will be a check to the 
progress of Christianity. That the step he has now been 
taking has been the great object of his reign, as well as 
that of all bis predecessors since the time of Peter the 
Great, will be illustrated in the following pages. The ac- 
cession of a Christian emperor to the throne of Constanti- 
nople will be an event of greater consequence than is gene 
rally imagined ; for the Sultan of Roum is considered by 
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all Mohammedans in India, Africa, and all parts of the 
world, to be the vicegerent of God upon earth, and the 
Caliph or successor of Mohammed; his downfall, there- 
Sore, would shatter the whole fabric of the Mohammedan 
Jaith, for the Sultan is the pride and glory of Islam, and 
the pale Crescent of the East will wane and set when Kuw- 
rie Eleison is chanted again under the ancient dome of St. 
Sofia.” It would seem from this that the triumph of abso- 
lutism would be the extension of Christianity—at least 
that form of it known as the Greek church. 

Mr. Curzon’s book is illustrated by a map and several 
excellent wood-cuts. 





Russia, Translated from the French of the Marquis de 
Custine. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“T went to Russia,” says M. de Custine, “ to seek for ar- 
guments against representative government. I return a 
partisan of constitutions.” The book in which he gives 
the causes of this change has obtained considerable celeb- 
rity in Europe, and has not been without its effect even in 
Russia. It certainly is not calculated to flatter the na- 
tional pride of the country of which it treats. In addition 
to the knowledge it conveys of the people and institutions 
of Russia, it contains more reliable information respecting 
the social life and character of the higher classes than any 
of the books on Russia which we have read. The author 
was admitted to audiences both with the emperor and em- 
press, and details his conversations with them. The view 
of Nicholas in regard to limited monarchy was thus com- 
municated to M. de Custine: “I can understand,” he said, 
“republicanism. It is a plan and straight-forward form of 
government, or, at least, it might be so. I can understand 
absolute monarchy, for I am myself the head of such an 
order of things; but I cannot understand a representative 
monarchy. It is the government of lies, fraud, and cor- 
ruption; and I would rather fall back, even upon China, 
than ever adopt it.” 

The style of the book is brilliant, with that tendency to 
epigram and apothegm, curt and cutting, so characteristic 
of French writers. Even froth is made to flash in the 
author’s rapid periods. 





Twenty Years in the Philippines. Translated from the 
French of Paul P. de la Gironiere, Chevalier of the Order 
of the Legion of Honor. Revised and Extended by the 
Author, expressly for this Edition. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1 vol.12mo. 

This is a capital volume, fall of interest and information, 
and excellently translated. The author’s bright, quick 
mind, and sunny disposition, bestow a charm on his narra- 
tive and descriptions, apart from the novelty of the scenery 
he depicts, and the strangeness of the adventures he meets. 
The details respecting the Indians who inhabit the Philip- 
pines, are very striking and valuable. The account of his 


hunting the buffalo, the cayman, and the boa constrictor, 
will delight the sportsman. The description of the brain- 
feast of the Tirguian Indians makes the flesh creep; and he 
furnishes other examples of the ferocity of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, which give us no pleasant impressions of the 
savage state. The vein of autobiography that runs through 
the volume, lends it additional attractiveness. 






Aldine Poets. Boston: Litile, Brown & Co. 


This publication proceeds at a rapid pace. Since we last 
referred to it we have to record the publication of Hood’s 
delightful Poems, in two volumes, the Poems of Beattie, 
Falconer, Henry Kirke White, and Campbell, each in one 
volume. Hood and Campbell are too well known to need 
any other comment than a panegyric on the extreme beauty 
of the editions. Falconer, the sailor-poet, whose “Ship- 
wreck” is the classic of the sea, and pleases almost equally 





the old salt and literary land-lubber, appears for the first 
time in this country, in a neat dress. Beattie will always 
be read for the charm of his descriptions of nature, his 
delicacy of feeling, his thoughtfulness, the sweetness of his 
sentiment, and the melody of his verse. It is melancholy 
to think that this fine and sensitive poet, exquisitely alive 
to all misfortunes that touch the heart, had a wife whose 
intellect, to use his own expression, was “‘mangled with 
madness ;” and Mr. Dyce, his biogropher, mentions that she 
once placed some China jars on the top of the parjor door, 
with the benevolent intention that her minstrel-husband, 
when he opened it, would receive them on his head. Kirke 
White’s Poems appear to us to have a forced reputation. 
Consumption marks them as much as it maerkca him. We 
think his space might be better filled by a better poet; and 
it is the felicity of English literature to be so rich that 
it can spare him from her hoard of classics without much 
sense of loss. 

Poems, Plays, and Essays. By Oliver Goldsmith. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1 vol. 12mo. 


This large and elegant duodecimo contains the miscella- 
neous writings of Goldsmith, with a life, and a critical dis- 
sertation on his poetry, by Dr. Aiken, and an introductory 
essay on his genius, by H.T. Tuckerman. The edition is a 
very readable one. Mr. Tuckerman’s essay, like every thing 
that comes from his pen, is compact in style, fluent in 
thought, delicate in discrimination. The extensive circu- 
lation of such a volume cannot fail todo good. Goldsmith 
is a writer who refines as well as exhilarates the mind; 
thoroughly pure, sweet, and healthy in his tone of senti- 
ment and humor, and infinitely more attractive to such as 
read for mere amusement, than those popular writers of 
the day, who rely on coarser stimulants to awaken and fix 
attention. 





Life in Abyssinia. Being Notes collected during Three 

Years Residence and Travels in that Country. By Mans- 

Sield Parkyns. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 
2mo. 

This is the most complete and trustworthy account of 
an interesting country, we have ever seen. The title, 
‘“‘ Life in Abyssinia,” is no misnomer. The habits, manners, 
dress, amusements, religion, superstitions, history and 
charactar of the people are graphically described, The 
book is dedicated to Lord Palmerston, asa tribute to that 
‘* wise and vigorous policy which has spread the great pro- 
tection of the British Crown over the solitary and helpless 
traveler among nations, whose deficient civilization per- 
mits them to respect only where they fear.” 





The Quiet Heart, From Blackwood's Magazine. New York : 
Harper d&: Brothers. 


The tenderness, pathos, and sedate beauty of this story, 
have given ita marked prominence among the novels of 
the day. It wins softly upon the imagination of the 
reader, but fixes attention at last as closely as if it were 
busier in incident, and more engrossing in plot. The sen- 
timent, however, is of that delicate and tremulous kind 
which is ever on the perilous edge of sentimentality, and 
much skill is shown in keeping it from toppling over into 
that washy abyss. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland,and English Princesses con- 
nected with the Royal Succession of Great Britain. By 
Agnes Strickland. Vol.4. New York: Harper & Bro-, 
thers. 12mo. 

This volume continues the: life of Mary Stuart. It is 
full of information collected from a great variety of sources, 
is written in a charming style, and is almost as interesting 
as one of Scott’s novels. As a picture of Scottish manners 
at the time of Mary, it is exceedingly vivid and life-like. 
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EAR.Me, Oh! ye pleasure hunters, ye who fly from city heat! 

Ye whodream that Cape May bathing isa sport that “can "t 
be beat ”— 

Hear! while I rehearse the story, how my mother’s only 
son 

Was by these same fond illusions taken in and sadly done. 


Daily in his spacious parlors holds Old Ocean a reception, 

And the clock had struck eleven when I called on Mr. 
Neptune. 

See me—clad in raiment cross-barred, standing at the payr- 
lor door, 3 

While the waves ne’er “ stop their knocking,” on the level 


sandy floor. 
Ugh! the bare idea chills me! must I those cold billows 


meet? 
Were it not for fear of laughter, even now I would retreat; 


But the bold resolve is taken, and the Rubicon is past, 

And I’m fairly in the ocean, bathing at Cape May at last. 

Whew! my teeth are rattling, chatt’ring, like a Spanish 
castanet! 

AndI do believe my bran new pantaloons are soaking tet. 

There! my hat is gone, and I shal! catch a dreadful cold, 
I know; 

If I once were out—oh! murder! there's a crabster at my 
toe! 
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Bah! that horrid dose I’ve swallowed is enough to drive 


me mad! 
Epsom salts, and oil and jalap, all combined, are not so 


bad. 
I’ve no doubt the fun’s delightful, (would that I could 


think it so!) 
But if you ever find me here again, I only hope you’ll let 


me know. 


If you would enjoy the bathing, take my short experience, 
Stand at ease upon the beach, and watch the maniac revel 


thence: a 
See the robes of every pattern, every shade and every hue, 


Brown and green, and red and yellow, pink and white, and 


black, and blue. 


See the old folks fatly waddling, see the maidens, who, 


when dry, 
May present a pleasant picture to the beauty-loving eye. 


All is riot and confusion, people seem to think it fun, 

But the source of their enjoyment is concealed from me for 
one, 

And in short, to sum the matter in a single, final line, 

How can you escape a pickle if you plunge yourself in 





brine? 
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GRAHAM’S MONTHLY FASHIONS. 


GENTLEMEN’S SHOES. 


THE articles which we have chosen as the most recherché among the modes for the season, 
for Gentlemen’s wear, are selected from the fashionable establishment of 


=. A. BROOES, 
575 Broadway and 150 Fulton Street, New York. 


They consist of a pair of ‘‘Oxrorp Snozs,” for walking. The uppers are made of patent leather, 
(glazed French calf-skin,) and are admirably adapted to promote the comfort of the feet in the 


heats of mid-summer; they are confined by a silk lace; a tongue under the lace prevents the dust 
from soiling the stocking. They certainly are a most desirable article. 


The second group is a pair of ‘Dress Satin Gaiters,” and for a summer toilet it would be 
difficult to find any thing more suitable either for beauty or comfort. They possess a peculiarly 
dressy appearance, which renders them among the most popular styles of the day. They are foxed 
with patent leather, which also is continued upon the quarters; they are confined by an elastic 


goring, which, closing snugly upon the foot, prevents the entrance of any dust. We confidently 
recommend them as the ne plus ulira of foot-geer. 
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